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INTRODUCTION 

The  use  of  standard  tests  in  the  schools  has  become  very 
common.  In  many  cases,  perhaps  in  the  larger  number,  the 
work  has  ended  with  a  mere  evaluation  of  general  conditions — 
a  comparison  of  the  showings  of  the  various  rooms  with  the 
standards. 

Two  possible  reasons  account  for  this.  First,  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  such  analyses  has  not  been  determined  in  any 
complete  way.  Second,  the  amount  of  detailed  work  necessary 
for  a  complete  analysis  of  the  scholastic  and  intelligence  levels 
of  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  is  very  great. 

The  present  study  constitutes  an  attempt  to  exemplify  in 
concrete  form  a  procedure  that  may  be  used  in  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  school  conditions  than  is  ordinarily  attempted. 
Since  the  work  has  been  completed,  the  imperfections  of  many 
of  the  methods  used  stand  out  clearly.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  others  may  be  encouraged  to  perfect  a  procedure  that  may 
be  far  more  helpful  in  the  work  of  our  schools. 

As  to  the  second  of  these  considerations,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  fact  that  teachers  and  supervisors  are  burdened 
with  work.  This  condition  comes,  perhaps,  from  the  very 
commendable  conception  that  the  first  and  all-important  duty 
of  teachers  is  to  teach  and  of  supervisors  to  direct  the  work 
of  teaching.  While  this  is  true,  it  yet  seems  rather  obvious 
that  a  careful  and  complete  diagnosis  of  the  conditions  with 
which  a  teaching  corps  is  working  should  be  of  considerable 
assistance  in  the  most  effective  direction  of  that  work.  In 
fact,  such  a  diagnosis  would  seem  to  be  a  first  essential.  It  is 
true  that  the  amount  of  w^ork  necessary  for  a  study  such  as 
that  made  in  the  Stoughton  schools  and  reported  herein  may 
seem  altogether  too  large  for  a  superintendent  and  his  teach- 
ers to  undertake  alone.  Such  would  be  the  case  if  the  work  is 
regarded  as  something  aside  from,  and  in  addition  to,  the  reg- 
ular work  of  teaching.     However,  there  is  large  justification 
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for  the  notion  that  such  work  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  work 
of  teaching  and  may  well  be  substituted  for  a  portion  of  the 
work  of  "hearing  classes"  or  "directing  study." 

The  field  work  and  general  tabulation  were  carried  on  by  a 
class  of  students  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  connection 
with  a  course  entitled,  Surveys  and  Tests,  during  the  spring 
of  1920.  In  the  summer  following  another  class  completed  the 
detailed  analysis  of  data. 

Grateful  appreciation  is  hereby  expressed  to  Superintendent 
C.  J.  Anderson  of  the  Stoughton  schools,  now  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  for  Wisconsin.  The  study 
was  made  possible  only  by  the  active  sympathy  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son and  his  teachers  toward  such  work  and  by  their  enthu- 
siastic and  unstinted  assistance. 

F.  L.  C. 


SECTION  I 

THE  SCHOOL  AS  A  WHOLE 

General  Explanation 

The  purpose  in  using  standard  tests  of  scholastic  attainment 
in  the  schools  was  to  reveal  the  points  of  strength  and  of  weak- 
ness in  the  school  as  a  whole,  in  single  rooms,  and  in  the  work 
of  individual  pupils.  In  order  to  do  this  at  all  fully,  it  seemed 
necessary  to  use  a  rather  large  number  of  tests.  The  follow- 
ing tests  were  used  in  all  grades  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended : 

Writing  Arithmetic 

Ayres  Woody 

Speed  Addition 

Quality  Subtraction 

Spelling  Multiplication 

Ayres  Division 

Geography  Monroe 

Hahn-Lackey  Diagnostic  Tests 

Reading  Clapp 

Monroe  Problems 

Speed  Language 

Comprehension  Trabue 

Haggerty  Completion  B.  C. 

Test  I  Clapp 

Test  II  Correct  English 

Thorndike  Charters 

Sentence  Verbs 

Vocabulary  Pronouns 

These  tests  will   not  be   described,   since  most   of   them  are 
well  known. 

Since  it  seems  desirable  to  make  all  comparisons  with  the 
standard  medians^  in  the  same  terms,  the  percentage  method 
was  used.  The  following  illustrations  will  make  this  method 
clear : 


*  In  connection  with  the  Thorndike  Visual  Vocabulary  Test  and  the 
Charters  Language  Tests  no  standards  were  available.  Consequently 
these  tests  were  omitted  from  Table  1,  but  In  determining  percentages 
for  individual  pupils  the  median  for  the  room  was  used  in  the  place  of  a 
standard  median. 
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(a)  A  certain  pupil  in  a  sixth-grade  room  made  a  score  of 
18  (problems  solved  correctly)  on  Woody's  Multiplication 
Scale.  The  standard  median  for  sixth  grades  in  this  tost  is 
15.  The  pupil's  score  is  120  per  cent  of  the  standard  median 
score  for  his  grade.  W'c  may  say  he  surpassed  the  standard 
by  20  per  cent. 

(b)  The  sixth-grade  room  in  the  West  Side  School  made 
the  records  given  below,  with  each  of  which  is  given  the  cor- 
responding standard  median : 


Tegt 


Class 
Median 


Standard 
Median 


Percentage 

class  median 

is  of  standard 

median 


Writing 

Speed  54.1 

Quality   ;  44.6 

Spelling 91.9 

Geography 82.3 

Reading 

Speed  99.2 

Comprehension ,  21.7 

Sentence   I  6.08 

Arithmetic  | 

Addition !  15.2 

Subtraction  '  13.2 

Multiplication   14.8 

Division  11.8 

Problems   70.5 

Language 

Completion  B 14.6 

Completion  C 14.4 

Correct  English— 70.2 

Total  i  G-Jl.oS 


71 

76 

54 

82 

79 

116 

73 

112 

92 

107 

21 

105 

6.5 

93 

16 

95. 

12 

110 

15 

98 

10 

118 

63.6 

110 

12.4 

117 

12.4 

IIH 

71.1 

98 

509.0 

102.3=-' 

Percentages  for  the  following  were  determined  by  the  meth- 
ods illustrated  above:  (1)  For  each  pupil  in  each  test;  (2) 
for  each  room  in  each  test;  (3)  for  each  building  in  each  sub- 
ject; (4)  for  the  entire  system  in  each  subject;  and  (5)  for 
the  entire  system  in  all  subjects  taken  together.^ 

The  use  made  of  the  percentages  for  individual  pupils  is 
explained  on  page  28.  The  other  percentages  appear  in  Table 
1,  page  10.    It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  table  that  those  percentages 

•This  Is  not  the  average  of  the  percentages  above,  but  Is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  sum  of  the  class  medians  by  the  sum  of  the  standard 
medians. 

•  In  calculating  these  percentages,  u.«o  w;is  made  of  Crelle's  licchcntafcln 
wiilch  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  labor  Involved. 
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which  indicate  results  in  an  entire  building-  or  lor  the  system 
as  a  whole  are  not  averages  of  preceding  percentages,  but  each 
one  is  built  up  as  explained  in  "b"  above. 

General  Results  of  Tests 

A  school  system  even  though  small  is  complex,  and  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  any  single  individual  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals to  secure  accurate  information  concerning  its  strong 
and  weak  points  by  general  inspection.  The  use  of  the  tests 
listed  above  and  the  determination  of  percentages  as  explained 
made  possible  the  "picture"  of  conditions  in  the  system  which 
is  presented  in  Table  1. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  explanation  in  "(b)"  above  that  if 
the  class  median  for  a  room  is  equal  to  the  standard  median, 
the  percentage  in  Table  1  would  be  100,  Consequently,  we 
may  say  that  in  those  cases  where  the  percentage  is  less  than 
100  the  work  is  below  average  and  needs  to  be  given  addi- 
tional attention. 

The  percentages  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  table  are  for  the 
entire  system.  The  one  for  all  subjects,  103,  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  those  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  school,  since  it  may 
be  said  that  as  a  whole  the  school  is  3  per  cent  above  the  aver- 
age. Noting  the  percentages  for  the  six  subjects,  we  find  the 
one  for  writing  to  be  conspicuously  low — 86  per  cent. 

Table  1  was  reproduced  in  the  form  of  a  large  chart  with 
each  percentage  which  was  lower  than  100  appearing  in  red. 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  school  the  following  year  Superin- 
tendent Anderson  displayed  the  chart  to  his  teachers  and  to- 
gether they  discussed  the  weak  points  of  the  school  as  revealed 
by  the  tests. 

Since  writing  stood  out  as  demanding  attention  primarily, 
conferences  v/ere  held,  with  the  result  that  early  in  October 
the  following  circular  was  issued : 

STOUGHTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

October  7,  1920. 
Teacliers : 

What  shall  we  do  to  improve  the  quality  and  speed  of  handwriting 
of  our  pupils? 

1.  We  ourselves  should  learn  to  use  the  system  we  are  teaching. 

2.  We   should   set  higher   standards  for   written   work.     Writing 
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functions  only  as  we  use  it.  That  means  that  It  functions  in  arith- 
metic, spelling,  written  English,  etc. 

Two  sets  of  arithmetic  papers  written  by  a  second  grade  class  are 
now  before  me.  The  first  set  shows  an  utter  lack  of  standards. 
Problems  are  scrawled  all  over  the  paper.  Some  numbers  are  re- 
versed. Some  pupils  started  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  and 
arrived  at  the  lower  right  hand  corner  by  working  diagonally 
across  the  page.    Every  standard  of  form  has  been  broken. 

The  second  set  of  papers  were  written  by  the  same  class  one  day 
later.  The  teacher  had  given  the  pupils  some  very  definite  instruc- 
tions regarding  the  arrangement  of  their  papers.  She  corrected 
some  faulty  letter  formations.  The  result  was  astonishing.  One 
can  scarcely  believe  that  the  same  pupils  have  prepared  the  two 
sets  of  papers.  The  teacher  had  set  a  standard  and  the  pupils  had 
risen  to  the  occasion.  If  you  do  not  set  a  high  standard  of  form 
for  written  work,  and  require  all  work  to  conform  to  that  standard 
you  will  get  slovenly  prepared  papers.  This  has  an  Important  bear- 
ing upon  writing,  for  writing  is  a  form  subject. 

We  should  supervise  as  much  as  possible  of  the  writing  done  by 
pupils.  Writing  is  a  habit  involving  manual  skill.  This  habit  must 
be  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  such  habit — through 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  efficient  learning.  The  forming 
of  such  a  habit  is  dependent  upon:  (A)  Correct  form,  and  (B) 
Proper  execution  of  the  movement. 

A.  Correct  form  involves: 

1.  Penholding. 

2.  Position  of  the  arm  and  hand  that  does  the  writing. 

3.  Position  of  the  other  arm  and  hand. 

B.  Learning  to  execute  the  movement  is  accomplished  by  the  trial 

and  success  method. 
Certain  conditions  involved  in  this  are  under  the  control  of  the  teacher. 

1.  There  must  be  many  repetitions  of  the  right  kind. 

2.  The  pupil  must  give  a  high  degree  of  attention  to  his  work. 
Improvement  will  not  take  place  otherwise. 

3.  The  right  kind  of  motives  should  be  given  the  children.  They 
should  be  conscious  of  the  problem  before  them.  They  should 
know  what  defects  need  to  be  overcome.  They  should  be  able 
to  measure  the  progress  they  are  making  by  some  objective 
standard.  You  have  been  given  an  "analysis  of  defects" 
sheet.  Explain  this  to  your  pupils.  Use  it  in  commenting 
upon  their  writing.  Show  them  how  to  discover  their  own 
writing  defects,  such  as  letter  formation,  poor  spacing,  lack 
of  uniformity  in  slant  and  in  alignment,  etc. 

4.  A  child  can  very  much  better  imitate  the  process  of  perform- 
ing an  act  than  the  result  of  the  act  after  it  has  been  com- 
pleted. Therefore  it  is  more  valuable  for  the  child  to  see 
the  teacher  writing  than  it  is  to  see  correct  form  in  a  copy 
book. 
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This  was  followed  by  a  rather  detailed  discussion  of  certain 
principles  that  should  determine  procedure  in  teaching  pupils 
to  write  and  the  circular  closes  with  the  following: 

The  Unit  Plan  of  Penmanship  Practice. 

A.  Problem. 

1.  In  every  room  above  the  third  grade  there  are  at  least  three  dis- 
tinct groups  of  writers, — the  good,  the  mediocre,  and  the  poor. 

2.  The  needs  of  these  three  are  as  varied  as  the  needs  of  a  class  in 
reading. 

3.  Where  the  teacher  adapts  her  instruction  to  the  needs  of  any 
one  class,  the  others  suffer. 

B.  Remedy. 

1.  Organize  according  to  their  needs  in  \\Titing  three  groups  in 
every  room, — the  poor,  the  mediocre,  the  good. 

2.  Form  three  adjacent  class  rooms  into  a  writing  unit  (two  or 
four  may  be  used  when  necessary).  Have  all  the  poor  pupils  go  into 
one  room,  all  the  mediocre  into  a  second  room,  and  the  good  into 
the  third  room. 

3.  Once  each  six  weeks  promote  pupils  from  one  group  to  Ihe  other. 

4.  Promote  the  best  writers  of  the  highest  group  to  the  lowest 
room  of  the  unit  and  allow  them  to  use  the  writing  period  for  the 
study  of  other  subjects  or  as  "helpers"  for  the  elementary  group. 

5.  The  writing  of  the  pupils  in  the  exempted  group  must  keep  up 
to  a  standard  or  they  must  return  to  the  writing  group  again. 

The  Significance  of  the  Percentages  in  Table  1 

The  percentage  for  Reading,  117,  is  the  highest  of  those  for 
the  various  subjects  in  Table  1.  This  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  special  attention  had  been  given  to  this  subject  for 
some  time.  Miss  Elda  ]\Ierton  had  been  enqiloyed  for  one 
year  as  supervisor  and  had  given  special  attention  to  reading. 
Together  with  Superintendent  Anderson  she  had  made  care- 
ful studies  of  the  work  of  pupils  ai:d  had  suggested  to  teach- 
ers many  remedial  and  constructive  measures.'* 

In  connection  with  such  percentages  as  those  under  discus- 
sion, it  is  evident  that  even  though  the  percentage  is  equal  to 
or  greater  than  100,  a  school  is  not  justified  in  lessening  its 
attention  to  the  subject.  Such  percentage  means  simply  that 
the  work  in  the  subject  is  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  that  found 
in  schools  in  general  and  obviously  may  still  be  improved.  It 
must  be  remembered  in  this  connection,  however,  that  stand- 


*  For  a  report  of  this  work  soe  tli(>  FAcmcntary  School  Juurnnl,  Vol.  20. 
685fr,  May,  1920  and  772ff.  Juno,  1920. 
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ard  medians  are  not  averages  of  class  medians  from  various 
schools,  but  are  the  medians  of  individual  pupil-scores  from 
various  schools.  Consequently,  while  we  may  say  that  the 
percentage  of  117  in  Reading,  for  example,  means  that  the 
work  in  this  subject  is  17  per  cent  above  average,  it  is  very 
likely  true  that  one  would  find  but  few  .sch(x)ls,  anywhere,  witli 
a  higher  percentage.  Until  average  or  mean  variations  (above 
and  below  100  per  cent)  have  been  determined  for  schools  in 
general,  we  cannot  state  the  exact  significance  of  the  117  per 
cent  for  Reading.  In  general  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  where 
such  percentages  approximate  100  the  condition  is  a  cause  for 
congratulation,  but  it  still  could  and  should  be  improved — how 
much  cannot  be  specified. 

With  this  understanding,  attention  was  given  to  the  various 
subjects  in  the  light  of  general  conditions  set  forth  in  Table  1 
and  according  to  more  detailed  conditions  as  described  in 
the  section  on  "Individual  Rooms  and  Pupils"  page  25.  Con- 
ferences were  held  with  the  teaching  group  as  a  whole  and  a 
general  policy  based  upon  conditions  and  underlying  principles 
was  emphasized  as  in  the  case  of  writing. 

The  Classification  of  Pupils  Tested 

The  gradation  of  pupils  or  their  classification  into  groups  of 
somewhat  the  same  scholastic  advancement  is  one  of  the  difiFi- 
cult  problems  in  any  school. 

In  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  pupils  in  the  school 
were  properly  classified  a  careful  analysis  of  the  test  results 
was  undertaken.  In  the  determination  of  a  method  for  this 
study,  certain  fundamental  considerations  appeared  at  once. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  were:  (1)  Relatively  few 
tests  were  used  in  the  three  lower  grades;  (2)  since  a  pupil 
may  be  graded  either  too  high  or  too  low.  both  the  first  and 
the  eighth  grade  should  be  omitted;  (3)  certain  subjects  are 
much  more  significant  for  classification  than  are  others.  These 
and  other  considerations  prompted  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing rules  for  the  study : 

1.  Include  grades  4,  5,  6  and  7  only. 

2.  Classify  no  lower  than  fourth-grade, — no  lower  than  fifth-grade 
where  a  test  was  not  used  below  that  grade. 
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8.  Compare  each  pupil's  scores  with  the  medians  for  his  building 
rather  than  with  standard  medians. 

4.  Keep  the  data  for  each  building  separate. 

5.  Consider  Reading,  Arithmetic,  and  Language  only. 

In  classifying  a  pupil  he  was  recognized  as  being  in  the 
proper  grade  if  his  score  on  a  test  fell  between  the  75  per- 
centile for  the  grade  below  and  the  25  percentile  for  the  grade 
above.''  If  a  fifth-grade  pupil,  for  instance,  made  a  score  be- 
low the  75  percentile  for  the  fourth  grade  in  his  building  he 
was  ranked  in  the  fourth  grade  for  that  test.  In  the  same  way, 
if  he  made  a  score  above  the  25  percentile  for  the  sixth  grade, 
he  was  classed  as  a  sixth-grade  pupil,  etc. 

Table  2  shows  the  results  of  such  a  classification  in  a  fifth 
grade  of  the  Central  School.  The  numbers  refer  to  individual 
pupils,  thus  enabling  their  identification.  In  determining  the 
final  classification  in  a  subject  the  average  of  all  rankings  was 
taken.  While  this  method  is  open  to  criticism  it  seemed  as 
good  as  any  other.  It  should  be  added,  that  in  finding  the 
averages,  fractions,  as  a  rule,  were  dropped  or  counted  as  one, 
according  to  which  method  would  locate  the  pupil  nearer  the 
grade  in  which  he  was  regularly  classified. 

In  Table  2  there  are  66  classifications  by  subjects." 
Of  these,  31,  or  47  per  cent,  correspond  to  the  grade  in  which 
the  pupil  is  located ;  19,  or  29  per  cent,  are  lower  than  this 
grade;  and  16,  or  24  per  cent,  are  higher.  Of  the  last  group, 
8  are  one  grade  higher  than  the  one  in  which  the  pupils  are 
found ;  6  are  classed  two  grades  higher ;  and  2  are  three  grades 
higher.  Taking  the  combined  rankings  in  the  three  subjects 
we  have  showings  for  23  pupils.  Of  these  13,  or  57  per  cent, 
are  properly  classified ;  5,  or  22  per  cent,  are  classed  beyond 
their  ability  by  one  grade;  and  4,  or  21  per  cent,  are  classed 
one  or  two  grades  below  their  real  scholastic  advancement. 

Similar  tables  were  prepared  for  all  the  rooms  containing 
grades  from  four  to  seven,  inclusive.  While  the  percentages 
in  some  rooms  varied  greatly  from  those  given  above,  in  gen- 
eral they  corresponded  very  closely  so  that  it  may  be  said  with 
all  confidence  that  while  one-half  of  the  pupils  are  properly 

"See  any  book  on  statisUcs  for  explanation  of  these  terms,  e.  g.,  King's 
Elements  of  Statistics. 

•  No  rankings  were  made  where  It  appeared  that  the  pupil  had  taken 
an  insufficient  number  of  tests  to  justify  classification. 
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graded,  at  least  one-fourth  are  graded  too  low  and  one-fourth 
too  high. 

An  extreme  variation  from  the  percentages  given  above  is 
found  in  the  case  of  the  sixth  grade  in  the  West  Side  School 
where  of  30  pupils  12,  or  40  per  cent,  were  properly  classi- 
fied; 14,  or  47  per  cent,  were  classified  too  high,  and  4,  or  13 
per  cent,  were  classified  too  low. 

Another  point  of  significance  in  Table  2  is  the  consistency  of 
the  showings  of  pupils  in  the  three  subjects.  Of  the  23  pupils 
9  are  classed  in  the  same  grade  in  all  three  subjects ;  8  in  two 
subjects;  and  6  have  a  different  classification  in  each  subject. 
Similar  showings  were  found  in  the  other  grades. 

The  findings  just  set  forth  will  be  no  surprise  to  those  who 
have  made  even  a  cursory  study  of  the  scholastic  ability  of 
pupils  in  a  single  grade.  The  widely  varying  abilities  of  their 
pupils  were  well  known  to  the  Stoughton  superintendent  and 
his  teachers  and  they  had  been  for  some  time  following  a  pol- 
icy of  promoting  pupils  by  subjects,  sending  them  into  a  lower 
grade  for  special  work,  and  dividing  the  pupils  in  a  single 
grade  into  groups  according  to  their  ability.  The  showing  in 
connection  with  standard  tests  throughout  the  school  not  only 
justifies  this  policy,  but  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  might 
be  followed  more  extensively. 

Boys  and  Girls  Compared 

The  question  of  the  relative  ability  of  boys  and  girls  often 
comes  up  in  school  work,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
problem  of  interest  in  different  subjects.  Although  the  bear- 
ing of  information  concerning  this  question  upon  the  prac- 
tical conduct  of  the  school  was  not  obvious,  as  a  matter  of  in- 
terest the  scores  of  the  girls  and  of  the  boys  were  compared. 

Obviously,  in  comparing  any  two  sets  of  scores  many  dif- 
ferent methods  may  be  used  and  the  conclusions  drawn  would 
not  necessarily  be  the  same  in  connection  with  the  different 
methods.  In  making  the  comparison  between  boys  and  girls. 
it  seemed  reasonable  to  employ  a  method  which  would  give 
answers  to  the  following  questions:  (1)  Of  the  scores  made 
by  each  sex,  what  percentage  was  found  to  be  higher  than  the 
integral  group  in  which  the  median  for  the  room  fell?  (2) 
What  percentage  was  bcloiv  this  group?    (3)  What  percentage 
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was  found  t?i  this  group?  (4)  Of  all  the  scores  made  by  each 
sex,  what  percentage  was  in  the  "highest-in-the-room"  group? 
(5)  Of  all  the  scores  made  by  each  sex,  what  percentage  was 
in  the  "lowest-in-the-room"  group? 

In  tabulating  the  data  each  test  and  each  room  were  con- 
sidered separately.  Only  the  tests  in  Reading,  Arithmetic,  and 
Language  were  included.  The  scores  above  the  median  in- 
tegral group  which  belonged  to  girls  were  counted  as  were 
those  which  belonged  to  boys.  The  same  was  done  for  those 
below  the  median  group  and  those  in  this  group.  The  cases 
where  the  highest  score  in  a  room  was  made  by  a  girl  were 
counted  and  the  same  for  boys.  In  the  same  way  the  lowest 
scores  belonging  to  each  sex  were  counted.  When  the  scores 
in  each  of  these  ten  groups  were  totaled  and  percentages  found, 
Table  3  resulted. 

In  all,  5,223  marks  are  included  in  this  table,  of  which 
2,959  belong  to  girls  and  2,264  to  boys. 

On  the  whole  the  advantage  is  with  the  girls.  In  the  three 
subjects  taken  together  45  per  cent  of  the  girls'  scores  are 
above  the  median  group,  while  only  38  per  cent  of  those  be- 
longing to  the  boys  are  equally  high.  Below  the  mid-group 
we  find  only  39  per  cent  of  the  girls'  scores,  but  44  per  cent  of 
the  boys'.  Of  all  the  scores  belonging  to  girls  9  per  cent  were 
in  the  "highest-in-the-room"  group,  while  the  corresponding 
percentage  for  boys  is  6.  The  "lowest-in-the-room"  scores 
show  the  same  relative  ability,  where  we  find  5  per  cent  of  the 
girls'  marks,  but  7  per  cent  of  the  boys'. 

The  total  differences  indicated  above  are  due  to  Language 
more  than  to  either  of  the  other  two  subjects.  In  Arithmetic 
the  boys  almost  hold  their  own.  Five  tests  were  used  in  this 
subject,  z-is.,  Woody's  scales  for  each  of  the  processes  and 
Clapp's  problem  test.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  latter 
test,  where  reasoning  is  involved,  only  40  per  cent  of  the  girls' 
marks  were  above  the  median  group  as  compared  with  50  per 
cent  of  the  boys'.  Below  the  median  group  were  found  43  per 
cent  for  the  girls  as  compared  with  38  per  cent  for  the  boys. 
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Diagnosis  of  Work  in  Reading 

No  particular  purpose  would  be  served  by  reporting  in  de- 
tail the  results  of  the  reading  tests  in  the  various  rooms,  hence 
such  data  are  omitted. 

Very  definite  efforts  were  made  to  analyze  the  papers  of 
pupils  in  the  various  tests  so  that  some  basis  or  bases  for 
remedial  or  advanced  work  might  be  suggested.  Although  the 
results  were  not  what  the  importance  of  reading  in  general 
would  demand  in  the  way  of  diagnosis,  they  are  reported  in 
part,  with  the  hope  that  the  methods  used  may  prompt  others 
to  undertake  work  of  this  kind  which  may  be  more  successful. 

In  connection  with  Monroe's  tests  an  attempt  was  made  to 
classify  the  errors  made  by  pupils  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
what  types  of  errors  were  made  most  often.  It  was  found 
that  the  exercises  could  be  arranged  in  five  groups,  and  the 
study  was  made  on  that  basis. 

The  first  thing  that  suggested  itself  in  looking  for  types  of 
exercises  was  that  in  certain  exercises  the  answer  was  to  be 
indicated  in  a  particular  manner,  by  underscoring  a  word  or 
drawing  a  line  around  it — all  such  exercises  are  included  in 
Group  I.  Such  exercises  as  the  one  about  the  relative  weight 
of  oil,  milk,  and  water  (No.  1,  Test  II)  require  the  power  to 
reason  and  to  indicate  the  conclusion  by  answ-ering  a  direct 
question — these  are  classified  as  Group  II.  There  are  certain 
exercises,  e.  g.,  No.  1  in  Test  I,  where  the  correct  answer  is 
found  in  the  words  of  the  exercise  and  is  to  be  indicated  by 
answering  a  direct  question — these  form  Group  III.  The  next 
group  is  made  up  of  a  half  dozen  exercises,  illustrated  by  No. 
11  in  Test  II  in  which  the  pupil  is  to  choose  from  a  suggested 
list  the  word  that  expresses  the  idea  of  the  exercise.  The 
last  group  contains  the  five  exercises  that  involve  reasoning 
and  the  necessity  of  indicating  the  conclusion  by  choosing  be- 
tween two  alternatives  as  illustrated  in  No.  9,  Test  II — "if  dry, 
draw  a  line  under  air;  if  w^et,  draw  a  line  under  rain."  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  Group  I  overlaps  the  other  four. 

The  five  groups  are  as  follows : 

I.  Indicating  the  answer  in  a  particular  manner: 

Test  I.  Ex.  11,  12,  13,  15,  16. 

Test  II.  Ex.  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12.  14. 
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II.  Reasoning  and  indicating  conclusion  by  answering  a 
question : 

Test  I.  Ex.  3,  7,  10.  13. 
Test  II.  Ex.  1,  4,  5,  7, 

III.  Finding  answer  in  words  of  the  exercise  and  answering 
a  direct  question : 

Test  I.  Ex.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  8.  9,  14. 
Test  II.  Ex.  2,  3,  6. 

IV.  Choosing  from  a  suggested  list  the  word  that  expresses 
the  idea  of  the  exercise : 

Test  I.  Ex.  15. 

Test  II.  Ex.  10,  11,  12,  13,  14. 

V.  Reasoning  and  indicating  answer  by  choosing  between 
two  alternatives : 

Test  I.  Ex.  11,  12,  16. 
Test  II.  Ex.  8,  9. 

A  list  of  the  errors  made  by  all  the  pupils  in  the  four  upper 
grades  and  about  half  of  those  in  grades  3  and  4,  402  pupils  in 
all,  was  made.  The  number  of  pupils  who  attempted  each  ex- 
ercise was  recorded  also  so  that  the  per  cent  of  errors  could 
be  calculated.  The. errors  were  classified  according  to  the 
groups  described  above,  and  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  errors 
to  the  number  of  attempts  was  expressed  in  per  cents.  The 
results  are  given  below  : 

TABLE  4 

Showing  Percentages  of  Errors  Madi:  in  Connection  with  Various 
Types  of  Exercises  in  Monroe's  Reading  Test. 


Group 

Attempts 

Per  cent  of 
attempts  wron^ 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

1559 

1513 

1779 

670 

639 

4.7 
10.4 
11.0 
14.3 
23.0 

The  above  analysis  seems  to  indicate  that  after  pupils  have 
become  accustomed  to  tests  of  this  kind  (as  was  the  case  with 
these  pupils),  the  errors  in  Group  I  are  negligible.     In  nianv 
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cases  where  this  type  of  error  occurred  the  wrong  answer  was 
indicated  also. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  abilities  required  by  Groups  II  and 
V  have  much  in  common,  and  drill  for  one  will  improve  the 
other  also.  The  large  percentage  of  errors  in  Group  V  indi- 
cates that  the  pupils  need  drill  in  the  power  of  concentration — 
the  power  to  hold  three  or  more  ideas  in  mind  at  the  same 
time  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them.  Material  for  such 
drill  might  be  found  in  problems  in  arithmetic,  in  texts  in 
hygiene,  history,  and  geography,  in  rules  for  playing  games, 
and  in  instructions  for  work  in  manual  arts  and  home  eco- 
nomics. 

Exercises  in  expressing  the  meaning  of  a  whole  paragraph 
in  one  word,  or  the  thought  of  a  page  in  a  single  sentence, 
would  be  valuable  drill  to  improve  the  type  of  reading  ability 
required  by  the  exercises  in  Group  IV. 

To  be  most  helpful  such  a  study  as  this  should  be  made  for 
each  room,  or,  better  still,  for  individual  pupils. 

The  papers  in  Thorndike's  Scale  Alpha  2,  Parts  I  and  II, 
were  analyzed  with  a  view  to  seeing  what  kinds  of  interpreta- 
tions were  most  difficult  for  the  pupils.  The  following  classi- 
fication was  made  of  the  exercises : 

Part  I. 

I.     Finding  answers  in  paragraph : 

Set  I.  Questions  1,  2,  3. 

Set  II.  Questions  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Set  III.  Questions  1,  2,  3,  7. 

Set  IV.  Questions  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 
II.     Reasoning: 

Set  III.  Questions  5,6. 

Set  IV.  Question  7. 
III.     Following  directions  and  observing  carefully: 

Set  III.  Question  4. 
Part  II. 

I.     Finding  answer  in  paragraph: 

Set  IV.  Questions  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

Set  V.  Questions  1,  2,  3,  7. 

Set  VI.  Questions  1,  2,  3. 
II.     Reasoning: 

Set  IV.  Question  7. 

Set  V.  Question  8. 

Set  VI.  Question  4. 

Set  VII.  Questions  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
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III.     Following  directions  and  observing  carefully: 

Set  V.        Question  4. 
*I1S»*  Summarizing  ttie  paragraph: 
Set  V.        Questions  5,  6. 
Doubtless,  many  would  not  agree  with  the  above  classifica- 
tion.   It  will  be  noticed  that  an  exercise  is  classed  as  a  reason- 
ing exercise  even  though  it  may  involve  nothing  more  than  the 
translation  of  certain  words  in  the  paragraph  into  other  words, 
e.  g.,  Question  1,  Set  VII,  Part  II.     No  attempt  is  made  to 
justify  the  classification,  but  it  was  thought  to  be  reasonably 
fair. 

The  work  of  pupils  in  Grades  4,  5,  and  6,  in  connection  with 
Part  1  of  the  test  was  analyzed  and  that  of  Grades  7  and  8  in 
connection  with  Part  II.  Table  5  shows  the  results  of 
this  analysis: 

TABLE  5 

Showing    the    Percentages    of    Eruou    in    Connection    With    the 

Various   Types  of   Exercises   in    Thorndike's 

Reading  Scale,  Alpha  2. 


Type  of 
exercise 

Grades  4, 

5,  6 

Grades  7, 

8 

Pupils 

.\nswers 

Per  cent 
wrong 

Pupils 

Answers 

Per  cent 
wrong 

Answer  in 
paragraph 

Reasoning 

Following 
directions 

Summarizing 

2GJ 
264 

264 

4480 

792 
264 

18 
28 

21 

163 
163 

163 
163 

1956 
1304 

163 
163 

26 
60 

60 
41 

Table  5  shows  conclusively  that  the  difficult  kind  of  inter- 
pretation for  pupils  in  the  school  is  that  which  involves  simple 
reasoning  or  the  drawing  of  inferences.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing when  it  is  remembered  that  practically  all  of  the  reading 
material  which  is  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils  requires  simply 
that  they  "find  the  answer  in  the  paragraph.''  The  study  above 
at  least  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  material  re- 
quiring more  concentrated  attention  and  more  frequent  oppor- 
tunities for  tested  judgment  should  not  be  introduced  into  the 
school. 

There  were  found  in  the  reading  material  in  the  school,  and 
especially  that  used  in  a  supplementary  way,  many  selections 
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that  might  be  classed  as  of  the  "informational-story"  type. 
These  are  stories  which  attempt,  e.  g.,  to  depict  the  lives  of 
primitive  peoples  by  wrapping  up  in  a  story  of  a  boy  of  primi- 
tive times,  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  time,  or  to  make 
clear  a  scientific  truth  or  event  by  narrating  an  incident  con- 
cerning some  object  in  nature  which  was  affected  by  the  truth 
or  concerned  in  the  event. 

As  a  test  of  the  pupils'  ability  to  interpret  material  of  this 
sort  the  following  story  was  paraphrased  from  a  poem  and 
used  as  material  for  a  test  in  Grades  6,  7,  and  8: 

A  STORY 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  ago,  so  many,  in  fact,  that  none 
of  us  can  tell  how  many,  somewhere  in  a  valley,  there  grew  a  fern, 
delicate,  green,  and  slender.  When  the  breezes  crept  down  under 
the  trees,  they  waved  the  fern  gracefully  about.  Now  and  then  a 
playful  sunbeam  darted  through  the  leaves  and  found  the  fern; 
and  at  night  drops  of  dew  stole  silently  in  and  made  a  glistening 
cro^vn  upon  its  head. 

There  were  no  children  to  find  the  fern  for  it  was  so  long  ago 
there  were  no  children.  Great  fishes  swam  in  the  sea,  and  on  the 
plains  and  in  the  forests  there  were  animals  of  wondrous  shapes  and 
enormous  size.  Even  the  trees  grew  larger  than  man  has  ever  seen. 
The  little  fern,  however,  grew  in  its  own  sweet  way,  spread  its  leaves, 
and  became  more  beautiful  every  day. 

Suddenly  one  day  the  earth  heaved  up  mighty  rocks  and  threw 
them  all  about.  The  ocean  broke  loose  and  flowed  over  the  land.  It 
drowned  the  animals  and  tore  up  the  great  trees.  The  little  fern 
was  buried  deep  in  the  moist  clay. 

Many  centuries  passed  by  and  the  soft  clay  that  clasped  the  fern 
hardened  into  stone.  Then  one  day  a  thoughtful  man  who  studied 
nature's  secrets  wandered  into  a  valley.  He  studied  the  flowers;  he 
listened  to  the  birds;  he  watched  the  fishes  at  their  play.  As  he 
walked,  he  saw,  lying  in  his  path,  a  queer  little  rock.  When  he 
looked  more  closely  he  saw  upon  the  rock  a  strange  design  as  if 
some  fairy  had  traced  with  magic  pencil  the  picture  of  the  little  fern. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  a  thing  so  delicate  as  the  fern  could  be 
kept  so  that  after  thousands  of  years  man  could  find  it  and  under- 
stand its  history?  If  one  looks  closely  he  may  often  find  "pictures"^ 
of  plants  on  stone  as  this  man  did. 

The  following  questions  were  asked  in  written  form: 

1.  What  title  would  you  suggest  for  the  story? 

2.  What  question  do  you  think  the  story  is  intended  to 
answer? 
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3.  What  part  could  be  omitted  and  still  leave  the  meaning 
clear  ? 

The  guiding  purpose  in  selecting  the  questions  above  was  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  pupils  in  any  way  grasped  the 
idea  that  the  story  was  intended  to  tell  them  how  fossils  are 
formed.  In  determining  the  number  of  correct  interpretations 
credit  was  given  in  connection  with  any  one  or  more  of  the 
questions,  just  so  there  was  any  evidence  anywhere  of  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  story.  A  pupil  may  have  written  for  No.  1, 
"How  fossils  are  formed,"  and  omitted  the  other  two;  or  he 
may  have  omitted  No.  1  and  in  connection  with  No.  2,  said 
"How  do  pictures  get  on  stone?"  Any  one  of  such  answers 
gave  him  full  credit  for  a  correct  interpretation. 

The  following  percentages  indicate  the  correct  interpreta- 
tions for  the  three  grades:  Grade  6,  2  per  cent;  Grade  7,  14 
per  cent;  and  Grade  8,  13  per  cent. 

These  percentages  are  extremely  low.  The  writer  would 
not  suggest  any  final  conclusion  from  this  simple  test,  but  he 
would  suggest  that  some  very  careful  attention  be  given  to  the 
interpretations  placed  by  pupils  upon  such  material.  If  its 
correct  understanding  is  impossible  when  the  pupil  works 
alone,  it  would  seem  that  such  stories  should  be  studied  in  class 
or  supplanted  by  other  material. 


SECTION  II 

INDIVIDUAL  ROOMS  AND  PUPILS 

The  Responsibility  of  the  Teacher 

One  of  the  common  objections  to  standard  tests  on  the  part 
of  teachers  is  that  they  are  not  a  full  measure  of  their  work 
and  yet  are  liable  to  be  so  interpreted.  Without  any  doubt  the 
responsibility  of  a  teacher  for  the  showing  made  by  her  class 
on  a  test  has  been  overrated  in  many  instances.  Information 
such  as  that  presented  in  Table  1  has  been  interpreted  as  being 
a  direct  comparison  of  the  efficiency  of  teachers. 

Even  momentary  consideration  would  seem  to  force  the 
conclusion  that  such  an  interpretation  cannot  be  put  upon  the 
table.  The  education  of  a  pupil  in  a  public  school  is  a  matter 
of  cooperative  and  cumulative  effort.  What  a  fifth-grade 
pupil,  e.  g.,  knows  or  does  not  know  is  not  chargeable  to  the 
account  of  his  fifth-grade  teacher,  but  in  large  part  to  the  joint 
account  of  this  teacher  and  those  that  have  taught  the  pupil 
in  preceding  grades.  In  the  first  grade  there  is  the  difficulty 
of  devising  tests  that  constitute  any  adequate  measure  of  the 
work  of  teachers  since  the  methods  used  vary  so  widely.  For 
example,  one  teacher  emphasizes  methods  that  arouse  interest 
in  subject  matter  in  reading,  while  another  emphasizes  word 
drill,  and  still  another  the  correct  interpretation  of  subject 
matter.  All  of  these  methods  have  the  same  ultimate  purpose, 
but  the  ability  of  pupils  in  two  rooms  as  measured  by  a  single 
test  at  the  end  of  the  year  may  vary  widely  while  the  same  two 
groups  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year  may  be  practical- 
ly equal,  A  conspicuous  example  of  wide  variation  in  first 
grades  is  found  in  Table  1  in  the  case  of  the  Haggerty  tests 
for  reading. 

The  statements  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  not  intended 
to  absolve  the  teacher  from  all  responsibility  for  the  showings 
of  her  pupils.  She  is  one  of  the  factors  that  has  produced  the 
showing  and  as  such  should  feel  her  due  share  of  concern. 

Presumably,  standard  tests  constitute  a  measure  of  the  abil- 
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ity  of  a  school  in  connection  with  the  fundamentals  of  the  va- 
rious subjects.  Without  any  question,  one  duty  of  the  school 
is  to  develop  such  ability  on  the  part  of  each  pupil.  It  is  not 
possible,  or  desirable,  to  develop  this  ability  to  exactly  the 
same  degree  in  the  case  of  each  pupil,  but  a  school  should  be 
reasonably  sure  when  its  pupils  leave  the  eighth  grade  that 
they  are  fairly  familiar  with  the  essential  elements  of  the  va- 
rious subjects. 

The  ability  of  a  school  to  do  this  is  dependent  upon  many 
elements,  e.  g.,  previous  work  of  its  pupils  in  schools  from 
which  they  have  been  transferred,  regularity  of  attendance, 
the  choice  of  methods  of  instruction  and  textbooks,  and  the 
native  ability  of  pupils. 

Each  of  these  factors  and  many  other  minor  ones  play  parts 
in  creating  conditions  such  as  those  set  forth  in  the  section  on 
the  classification  of  pupils,  particularly  in  Table  2. 

For  various  reasons  a  pupil  cannot  always  be  placed  in 
the  room  or  grade  in  which  the  work  as  a  whole  best  suits  his 
individual  scholastic  needs.  So  far  as  concerns  the  essentials 
of  a  subject  one  pupil  in  a  sixth-grade  room,  e.  g.,  may  need 
the  work  ordinarily  given  in  the  fourth  grade,  while  another 
pupil  may  easily  take  up  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade.  Not 
only  is  this  true,  but  it  often  happens  that  in  connection  with 
the  essentials  of  a  subject  one  room,  as  a  whole,  will  exceed 
another  of  a  higher  grade. 

All  this  means  that  a  teacher  has  before  her  the  task  of  not 
simply  following  the  outline  of  work  for  her  grade,  but  of 
ascertaining  where  her  room  as  a  whole  and  where  each  indi- 
vidual pupil  stands  in  the  line  of  progress  towards  the  mas- 
tery of  the  fundamentals  in  the  various  subjects. 

Obviously,  then,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  those  responsible  for 
the  school  know  simply  how  the  school  as  a  whole  stands  in 
the  various  subjects,  but  they  should  know  also  how  each  room 
and  each  pupil  stands.  The  more  detailed  this  information 
the  more  effective  may  be  the  work  of  each  teacher,  and  conse- 
quently, of  the  school  as  a  whole  in  conducting  remedial  as 
well  as  advanced  work. 
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Plan  for  Reporting  Results  to  Teachers  and  Pupils 

In  order  to  set  forth  as  fully  as  possible  such  information  as 
the  above,  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  work  in  the  different  rooms 
and  of  that  of  individual  pupils  was  undertaken.  The  meth- 
ods used  in  this  analysis  and  typical  results  are  presented  next. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  survey  each  pupil  in  a  room  was 
given  a  number  which  he  retained  throughout  the  entire  work.' 
As  the  tests  were  completed  and  the  papers  scored  the  results 
in  each  room  were  presented  as  in  Table  6.  In  this  table  the 
numbers  on  the  base  line  indicated  values  or  scores  and  the 
numbers  above  refer  to  individual  pupils,  e.  g.,  pupils  No.  15 
and  16  each  made  a  score  of  44. 

TABLE  6 

Showing  How  the  Restjlts  of  Tests  Were  Reported  to  Teachers. 

(Sixth  Grade  West  Side  School.)     Numbers  on  the  Base  Line 

Indicate  Scores  and  Those  Above  Indicate  Individual  Pupils. 


Arithmetic— Cls 
Standard  med 

ipp's 
ian- 

Test 

63.6 

38 
23 
34 
19 

4 

30 

17 

7 

1 

18 
20 

6 

3 

24 

32 

22 
8 
5 

14 

9 

Class  median.. 

70.5 

16 
2                   15 

21 

26            10 

11 

32     36     40     44 

48 

52     56     60 

64 

68 

72 

76 

80 

84 

88 

100 

The  results  of  all  the  tests  used  in  a  room  were  arranged  as 
indicated  above  on  a  single  large  sheet  of  cardboard  and  be- 
came the  property  of  the  teacher  after  being  explained  to  the 
pupils  by  her.  On  this  card  the  standing  of  any  pupil  in  a 
number  of  tests  (18  in  the  case  of  sixth-grade  pupils)  could 
easily  be  found  and  the  showings  of  the  class  compared  with 
the  standard  medians. 

One  of  the  many  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  super- 
vision of  schools  is  for  the  supervisor  to  secure,  or  if  once 
secured,  to  retain  in  convenient  form  adequate  records  of  the 
work  of  individual  pupils.  Yet  the  progress  which  pupils 
make  under  a  teacher's  instruction  is  the  one  and  only  test  of 
that  teacher's  instructional  skill,  and  if  the  supervisor  is  to  be 
the  judge  of  the  teacher's  success  it  would  seem  that  complete 
records  of  each  pupil's  progress  should  be  available. 

'  Girls  were  given  even  numbers  and  boys  odd. 
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After  all,  however,  the  mere  evaluation  of  a  teacher's  work 
by  a  supervisor  is  of  relatively  small  consequence  when  com- 
pared with  the  help  which  may  be  extended  to  the  teacher 
when  both  the  supervisor  and  teacher  have  in  mind  a  scholastic 
"picture"  of  each  child  in  the  room. 

Since  so  many  objective  tests  were  being  used  in  the  survey, 
it  seemed  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  to 
prepare  simple  records  for  individual  pupils  which  could  be 
filed  for  ready  reference  by  teachers  and  supervisor. 

In  choosing  terms  and  devising  a  form  for  such  records  the 
following  considerations  appeared:  (1)  The  record  should 
be  graphic  and  yet  fairly  definite;  (2)  the  measures  of  the 
pupil's  work  should  be  expressed  in  common  terms — common 
for  all  pupils  and  for  all  subjects;  (3)  the  form  should  afford 
room  for  records  during  the  following  years. 

The  above  and  other  minor  considerations  gave  rise  to  the 
form  on  the  opposite  page,  which  has  been  filled  out  for  a 
seventh-grade  pupil. 

The  common  standard  to  which  all  records  of  a  pupil  are 
referred  in  using  the  above  form  is  the  standard  median  for 
his  grade  in  the  various  tests.  This  median  is  represented  by 
the  heavy  black  line  passing  horizontally  through  the  middle  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  card  and  which  is  marked  "100"  at  the 
left.  A  record  on  any  test  is  expressed  by  locating  a  small 
circle  above  or  below  this  line  according  as  the  record  is  more 
or  less  than  100  per  cent  of  the  standard  for  the  pupil's  grade. 
Finally  these  circles  are  all  connected  by  a  continuous  line 
which  enables  a  ready  comparison  with  the  standard  line.  The 
form  on  page  29  contains  the  actual  record  of  a  seventh-grade 
pupil  and  is  to  be  interpreted  as  follows.  The  pupil's  age  is  105 
per  cent  of  the  normal  age  for  his  grade.  In  speed  of  writing  he 
exceeded  the  standard  for  his  grade  by  almost  20  per  cent. 
In  quality  of  writing  his  score  was  less  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
standard  score  for  his  grade,  etc. 

Records  for  the  following  year  may  be  entered  in  red  ink 
or  the  circles  connected  by  a  broken  line.  During  this  year 
the  pupil  will  be  in  a  higher  grade  and,  of  course,  is  expected 
to  reach  higher  standards,  but  these  standards  would  still  be 
represented  by  the  same  100  per  cent  line. 
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Such  cards  were  filled  out  for  each  pupil  from  Grade  1  to  8, 
inclusive. 

Method  of  Diagnosing  a  Language  Showing 

After  knowing  how  her  room  compares  with  the  standard 
and  what  the  score  of  each  pupil  is  a  teacher  can  more  efTec- 
tively  adapt  her  instruction  to  the  needs  of  a  class  if  she  knows 
the  points  on  which  the  class  as  a  whole  and  each  individual 
pupil  are  weak. 

To  afford  this  information  the  points  in  each  test  were  listed 
and  the  success  or  failure  of  each  pupil  in  connection  with 
each  point  indicated.  This  phase  of  the  work  is  illustrated  in 
Table  7,  which  concerns  the  pupils  in  the  sixth  grade  of  the 
West  Side  School  and  has  to  do  with  Clapp's  test  for  Correct 
English.  Numbers  at  the  top  indicate  individual  pupils  and 
the  checks  indicate  errors  or  omissions. 

In  Table  7  the  tabulation  has  been  rearranged  from 
the  original  in  order  to  show  the  percentages  of  success  on 
the  various  points  for  the  class  as  a  whole  in  decreasing  order. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  percentages  vary  from  100  for  five 
of  the  points  in  the  test  to  8  for  two  of  them.  Just  where  in 
the  list  the  teacher  should  begin  drill  for  the  entire  class  is 
perhaps  a  matter  for  her  to  decide.  Since  this  test  is  intended 
as  a  measure  of  language  habits  rather  than  of  language  knowl- 
edge, it  was  suggested  that  it  would  perhaps  not  be  a  mistake 
for  the  teacher  to  drill  the  class  on  all  points  where  the  per- 
centage was  less  than  75.  Above  this  point  drill  could  be  in- 
dividual and  its  character  determined  according  to  the  errors 
made  by  each  pupil. 

Early  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  these  tabulations 
from  all  the  rooms  together  with  the  other  language  work  of 
pupils  in  connection  with  the  survey  were  used  in  outlining 
the  work  in  language. 

Diagnosing  a  Showing  in  Arithmetic 

In  analyzing  the  work  in  Arithmetic,  attention  was  given  to 
Woody's  Arithmetic  Scales  and  Clapp's  Upper  Grade  Arith- 
metic— a  problem  test.  Monroe's  Diagnostic  Tests  were  used 
in  the  survey,  but  their  tabulation  and  analysis  proved  to  be 
too  laborious  for  use  in  connection  with  the  entire  school. 
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In  presei;ting  this  feature  of  the  work  a  single  fifth  grade 
only  will  be  used  to  represent  the  plan  in  general.  This  will 
be  followed  by  a  description  of  a  special  use  of  the  results 
from  all  sixth  and  seventh-grade  pupils. 

Tables  8  and  9  show  the  method  of  tabulation  employed. 
The  problems  are  given  in  order  to  make  clear  the  basis  for 
the  suggestions  which  follow  the  tables.  Since  the  methods 
used  in  connection  with  each  of  the  Woody  scales,  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  were  the  same,  only 
the  material  relating  to  one  of  these,  addition,  will  be  given. 
The  scale  is  reproduced  below : 

Seuies  B 
ADDITION  SCALE 
By  Clifford  Woody 

Date 

City County School 

Name When  is  your  next  birthday? 

How  old  will  you  be   Are  you  a  boy  or  girl? 

In  what  grade  are  you? Teacher's  name 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(5) 

(7) 

(10) 

2 

2 

17 

72 

3  +  1  = 

21 

3 

4 

2 

26 

33 

— 

3 

— 

— 

35 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(19) 

(20) 

23 

25  +  42  = 

9 

$  .75 

$12.50 

25 

24 

1.25 

16.75 

16 

12 
15 
19 

.49 

15.75 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(30) 

?8.00 

547 

^i  +  H== 

4.0125 

2% 

5.75 

197 

1.5907 

6% 

2.33 

685 

4.10 

3% 

4.16 

678 

8.673 

.94 
6.32 

456 
393 

525 

240 

152 

C36) 

(38) 

2  yr,  5  mo. 

25.091+100.4+25+98.28+19.3614 

3  yr.  6  mo. 

4  yr.  9  mo. 

5  yr.  2  mo. 

6  yr.  7  mo. 
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(33) 

.49 
.28 
.63 
.95 

1.69 
.22 
.33 
.36 

1.01 
.56 
.88 
.75 
.56 

1.10 
.18 
.56 


In  determining  the  suggestions  for  the  various  classes  in 
connection  with  the  tests,  only  those  problems  were  considered 
which  might  reasonably  be  considered  to  be  within  the  ability 
of  the  class  as  indicated  approximately  by  the  class  median. 
For  example,  in  connection  with  the  addition  test,  only  the  first 
sixteen  problems  were  considered,  the  median  number  cor- 
rectly solved  by  the  class  being  13.8.  On  the  basis  of  the  show- 
ings in  Table  8  the  following  suggestions  were  made  for  the 
work  of  the  coming  year : 

1.  Special  types  of  problems  upon  which  the  class  as  a 
whole  needs  drill. 

a.  Long-column   problems — nine    or    more    digits    to   the 
column  and  two  or  three  columns. 

b.  Problems  in  decimals  where  the  addends  are  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

c.  Problems  involving  U.  S,  money. 

d.  Problems  involving  fractions  with  denominators  of  dif- 
ferent value. 

2.  New  work. 

a.  A   continuation   of    the   types    of    problems    indicated 
above,  but  with  the  individual  problems  more  difficult. 

b.  Problems  involving  mixed  numbers  with  denominators 
of  different  value. 

c.  Problems  involving  integers  and  decimals. 
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CLAPP'S  TEST  FOR  UPPER  GRADE  ARITHMETIC 

1.  Mr.  Rook  had  43  hogs  and  bouglit  24  more.  How  many  had  he 
then? 

2.  A  cook  buys  57  pounds  of  potatoes  and  uses  34  pounds.  How 
many  are  left? 

3.  John  has  18  cents.    How  many  flags  can  he  buy  at  2  cents  each? 

4.  Robert  had  8  stamps  on  each  of  6  pages.  How  many  stamps 
did  he  have  in  all? 

5.  One  platoon  of  soldiers  had  16  men;  another  had  32  men;  and 
a  third  had  48.    How  many  men  were  there  in  all? 

6.  Out  of  a  company  of  soldiers  with  95  men,  27  were  sick.  How 
many  were  left  for  duty? 

7.  A  boy  delivered  36  papers  each  day.  How  many  papers  would 
he  deliver  in  24  days? 

8.  A  man  paid  $602  for  86  sheep.  How  much  was  that  for  each 
sheep? 

9.  William  had  13  rabbits.  After  he  sold  4  and  bought  7  more, 
how  many  did  he  have? 

10.  If  5  sacks  of  sugar  cost  $40,  how  much  will  7  sacks  cost? 

11.  Nellie  had  10  pieces  of  candy.  She  ate  one-half  of  them,  and 
gave  three  pieces  to  Susie.    How  many  pieces  had  she  left? 

12.  One  book  weighs  BV^  pounds  and  another  one  6^4  pounds. 
How  much  do  they  both  weigh? 

13.  A  girl  picked  6%  gallons  of  berries  one  day,  2^/^  gallons  the 
next,  3%  gallons  the  next.  How  many  gallons  did  she  pick  alto- 
gether? 

14.  A  piece  of  goods  contains  8i^  yards.  If  5%  yards  are  cut  off 
for  a  dress,  hov/  many  are  left? 

15.  How  much  will  3%  tons  of  coal  cost  at  $9  per  ton? 

16.  A  tank  contains  15.5  gallons  of  gasoline.  If  7.25  gallons  are 
drawn  out,  how  many  are  left? 

17.  If  I  can  walk  3.5  miles  in  one  hour,  how  far  can  I  walk  in  4.3 
hours? 

18.  If  it  takes  5.3  ounces  of  silver  to  make  one  medal,  how  many 
medals  can  be  made  from  21.2  ounces? 

19.  A  man  had  $2,800.  He  spent  one-half  of  his  money  for  a  house 
and  one-fourth  of  what  was  left  for  a  horse.  How  many  dollars 
had  he  left? 

20.  A  yard  is  42  feet  long  and  38  feet  wide.  How  many  square 
feet  are  there  in  it? 

21.  If  I  buy  a  house  for  $4,800  and  gain  20  per  cent  when  I  sell  it, 
how  many  dollars  do  I  gain? 

22.  A  lot  is  126  feet  long  and  63  feet  wide.  How  much  will  it  cost 
to  put  a  fence  around  it  at  40  cents  per  yard? 

23.  What  will  be  the  interest  on  $4,200  for  6  years  at  5  per  cent? 

24.  If  I  buy  a  cow  for  $63  and  sell  her  for  $84,  what  per  cent  do 
I  gain? 

25.  A  man  sells  18  cattle  averaging  1.000  pounds  In  weight  at  $9.50 
per  hundred  pounds.     How  much  docs  he  receive  for  them? 
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'l"he  following  suggestions  for  the  class  were  offered : 

(1)  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  processes  in- 
volved in  those  problems  missed,  although  the  right  method 
was  used.  This  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  attention  to  individual 
pupils,  since  these  errors  are  scattered  throughout  the  test. 

(2)  Concrete  problems  can  hardly  be  classified  by  types,  but 
it  is  suggested  that  problems  involving  the  same  kinds  of  con- 
ditions as  those  in  problems  frequently  misinterpreted  be  given 
to  the  class  repeatedly  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation  espe- 
cially.   Such  problems  as  No,  10  need  special  emphasis. 

(3)  Problems  should  be  stated  in  different  ways. 

Clapp's  test  lends  itself  more  readily  to  diagnosis  in  the 
grades  above  the  fifth. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  following  pupils  and  the  kind  of 
work  in  which  they  were  weak  indicated : 

No.     5 — written  problems. 

No.     3 — subtraction. 

No.  25 — addition. 

No.  27 — all  the  processes  and  written   problems. 

No.  19 — addition  and  multiplication. 

No.  18 — written  problems. 

No.  13 — all  the  processes  and  written  problems. 

No.  21 — written  problems. 

No.  30 — subtraction. 

No.   10 — division. 

Remedial  and  Constructive  Work  in  Spelling 

In  Spelling,  the  showing  in  Table  1  was  made  in  connection 
with  twenty-five  words  from  the  Ayres  list.  As  a  part  of  the 
survey  and  as  a  basis  for  remedial  and  constructive  work  in 
this  subject  the  entire  1,000  words  were  pronounced  in  each 
room  containing  grades  above  the  second  and  records  were 
kept  of  the  work  of  each  pupil. 

As  a  working  device  in  this  connection  a  book  for  each  room 
was  prepared  as  follows.  The  1,000  words  were  mimeo- 
graphed in  columns  of  50  words  each.  These  columns  were 
then  separated  and  pasted  singly  at  the  left  of  blank  sheets  of 
paper  11x17  inches.  A  single  book  was  then  made  up  by  tak- 
ing twenty  of  these  sheets  with  the  words  arranged  in  order  of 
difficulty.     Pupils  in  each  room  then  ruled  the  sheets  in  both 
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directions  and  wrote  in  the  name  of  each  pupil  at  the  top.  The 
words  were  pronounced  at  the  rate  of  100  per  day.  Each  pupil 
corrected  his  own  work  by  checking  the  words  missed  and 
these  checks  were  then  transferred  to  the  book  either  by  pupils 
or  by  the  teacher.  These  books  were  to  serve  as  the  text  in 
Spelling  the  next  year.  The  plan  is  for  each  pupil  to  learn 
thoroughly  the  words  he  missed  which  are  below  the  100  per 
cent  standard  for  his  grade.  The  teacher  then  takes  the  next 
column  of  words  (on  the  scale,  not  in  the  book)  and  the  class 
studies  these  words  until  the  median  for  the  class  is  equal  to 
the  standard,  after  which  the  work  is  individual  and  limited 
to  those  pupils  who  are  not  yet  up.  At  frequent  intervals  all 
of  the  words  preceding  the  point  at  which  the  class  is  working 
are  reviewed  in  order  to  be  sure  that  their  correct  spelling  has 
become  a  matter  of  habit. 

Grouping  of  Pupils  for  Instruction 

Since  the  pupils  from  all  the  sixth  grades  are  gathered  into 
the  seventh  grade  of  the  Junior  High  School  and  divided  into 
groups  according  to  scholastic  ability,  a  study  was  made  of  the 
scores  of  these  pupils  in  each  arithmetic  test  and  a  certain 
grouping  suggested.  The  same  was  done  for  the  pupils  in  the 
seventh  grade.  Table  10  shows  the  number  in  each  of  these 
groups  together  with  group  medians  and  standard  scores. 
Scores  for  the  lower  grades  arc  added  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. 

The  pupils  in  each  of  the  four  groups  for  Grades  7  and  8 
were  reported  and  it  was  suggested  that  classification  for  the 
work  of  the  following  year  be  made  on  this  basis  if  possible. 

One  of  the  problems  which  arise  in  any  high  school  is  the 
proper  introduction  of  freshman  students.  Many  pupils  dur- 
ing their  first  year  find  themselves  misunderstood  scholastical- 
ly  and  unable  to  do  the  work  which  is  expected  of  them. 

In  order  to  protect  the  weak  pupils  in  the  ninth  grade  as  far 
as  possible  during  the  coming  year  the  following  criterion  was 
applied  to  the  scores  of  the  eighth-grade  pupils  in  the  various 
tests :  How  many  scores  of  each  pupil  fell  in  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  first,  or  lower,  quartile  for  the  class?  It  was 
thought  that  those  pupils  whose  scores  fell  in  this  group  any 
considerable  number  of  times  in  proportion  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  tests  should  receive  special  attention. 
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Table  11  shows  the  pupils  by  number  who  were  placed  in 
this  group  and  the  number  of  scores  belonging  to  each  in  the 
three  fundamental  subjects  which  were  below  the  limit  indi- 
cated above, 

TABLE  11 

SHOWIRQ  a  GuOUP  of  ElOnTH-GrBADE  PUPIUS  WHO  WERE  WEAK  IN   THE 

TiiBKE  Fundamental  Subjects.    The  numbers  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  scores  belonging  to  each  pupil  wliich  were  in  the 
lower  two-thirds   of   the   first   quartile   for   the   grade. 
These   pupils   should    receive   special    attention   in 
their  first  year  of  high  school   work. 


Pupils  by 

Reading 

Language 

Arithmetic 

Number 

(3  tests) 

(5  tests) 

(5  tests) 

7 

0 

2 

0 

8 

3 

2 

1 

9 

2 

2 

0 

10 

3 

3 

0 

11 

0 

2 

0 

12 

2 

2 

2 

13 

0 

2 

0 

16 

0 

2 

0 

20 

0 

0 

2 

27 

0 

2 

0 

30 

2 

2 

1 

33 

0 

3 

0 

34 

2 

3 

1 

36 

2 

0 

3 

37 

2 

2 

1 

43 

0 

3 

0 

46 

0 

0 

2 

49 

0 

3 

0 

50 

2 

2 

0 

51 

0 

3 

0 

55 

0 

2 

3 

57 

3 

3 

0 

61 

0 

2 

0 

66 

0 

2 

0 

76 

2 

0 

1 

86 

0 

2 

1 

90 

3 

0 

0 

102 

2 

0 

2 

While  in  many  tests  some  of  the  twenty-eight  pupils  indi- 
cated in  the  group  in  the  above  table  do  not  have  scores  as  low 
as  the  limit  chosen,  yet  practically  all  of  their  scores  were  low 
and  it  would  seem  decidedly  advantageous  if  these  pupils  could 
be  grouped  together  and  their  work  strengthened  in  the  sub- 
jects indicated,  by  very  direct  drill.     Their  reading  could  be 
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given  attention  in  connection  with  language  by  varying  the  out- 
line. It  was  evident  in  the  case  of  many  of  these  pupils  that 
in  arithmetic  their  accuracy  in  the  fundamental  processes  was 
extremely  low  and  that  their  sense  of  problem-situation  which 
demanded  a  choice  among  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division  was  not  at  all  well  developed.  To  expect  such 
pupils  to  do  strong  high  school  work  is  expecting  altogether  too 
much. 

Tests  in  the  High  School 

Only  a  few  tests  were  used  in  the  high  school  since  so  few 
are  available  in  satisfactory  form  and  a  still  smaller  number 
lend  themselves  to  diagnostic  purposes.  The  Hotz  Algebra 
Scales  were  used  in  the  ninth  grade,  the  work  being  limited  to 
the  equation  and  formula  and  the  problem  scales. 

Tables  12a  and  12b  indicate  the  results  of  these  two  tests: 

TABLE  12A 

Showing  the   Distribution  of  Ninth-Grade   Scores  on  the  Hotz 

Equation  and  Formula  Scale.     (Algebra.)     Numbers 

on  the  base  line  indicate  scores,  those  above 

indicate  individual  pupils. 


77   87        Standard  Median 16.0 

74   82   84    Class  Median 12.3 

AC  oe  cci          70 

9 

4 

37  63  68   67     39 

32  52  45   65  83  86  38 

19  40  42  73  29  71  55  35         53 
79   80  81  18  26  33  72  20  27  50  25  76   49  58  44  61  62 
78   64  30  15  17  24  66  16  12  34  10  6   48  57  28  51  60 
7  75  36  21  8  5  22  43  11  3  31  2  1  56  14  23  13  47  54  59 

0  12 

3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
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TABLE    12B. 

Showing   the  Distribution   of  Ninth-Grade   Scores  on   the  Hot2 
Problem  Scale.     (Algebra). 


92 

10 

12 

91 
90 
87 

Standard  ^ 
Class  Medi 

ledian 

7^ 

an 

4^ 

77 
75 

5 

16 

73 

82 

71 

81 

69 

3 

2 

78 

43 

70 

14 

74 

42 

67 

86 

72 

40 

65 

84 

64 

38 

58 

83 

1 

7 

53 

36 

54 

68 

80 

8 

37 

35 

43 

62 

79 

6 

9 

32 

34 

29 

50 

55 

61 

85 

30 

33 

23 

31 

47 

11 

49 

89 

6(5 

27 

21 

22 

25 

44 

13 

48 

57  59 

15 

63 

24 

26 

17 

20 

18 

39 

56 

28 

10 

51  53 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11   12 

13  14 

One  of  the  most  common  weaknesses  of  the  work  in  high 
school  mathematics  is  a  failure  to  teach  thoroughly  the  ele- 
mentary phases  such  as  are  embodied  in  the  Hotz  scales. 
There  is  a  very  determined  effort  made  to  cover  the  ground  in 
the  entire  text,  and  pupils  are  hurried  along  from  one  subject 
to  another,  being  almost  constantly  confronted  with  new  phases 
of  the  subject,  with  the  result  that  the  earlier  phases  are  not 
assimilated  as  they  should  be.  Those  who  conducted  the  tests 
and  visited  the  classes  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  cause 
of  the  poor  showing  in  the  subject  rather  than  any  particular 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  or  the  teachers. 

In  Latin  two  vocabulary  tests  and  one  sentence  test  were 
used  in  each  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  of  the  work. 
The  results  appear  in  Table  13,  only  the  class  medians  being 
reported  since  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  was  small : 
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TABLE   13 
Showing  the  Results  of  Three  Latin  Tests 


Henmon's  Sentence  L- 
Henmon's  Vocabulary 
Clapp's  Vocabulary — 


First  Tear         Second  Year 


St.        Class 
Med.      Med. 


10 
71 
86.4 


12 

80.7 

86 


St. 

Med. 


13.8 

84 

97.4 


Third  Tear 


Class        St.        Class 
Med.      Med.      Med. 


14 
94 
94 


18.2  19.6 
95  94.4 
99.8    100 


The  sum  of  the  class  medians  in  the  above  table  exceeds 
that  of  the  standard  medians  by  3  per  cent,  indicating  a  very 
gratifying  quality  of  work  in  Latin  as  measured  by  the  three 
tests. 


SIXTION  III 

SOME  SPECIAL  PHASES 

Grade-Pupils'  Time 

Amidst  all  the  complexity  of  school  organization,  super- 
vision, courses  of  study,  records  and  reports,  finances,  sched- 
ules of  classes,  etc.,  etc.,  one  thing  would  seem  to  be  of  prime 
importance,  vis.,  the  time  that  pupils  devote  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  worth-while  tasks.  With  the  introduction  of  many 
new  subjects,  with  portions  of  the  school  time  given  over  to 
matters  of  health,  of  thrift,  of  charity,  of  celebration,  etc.,  one 
sometimes  wonders  just  what  must  be  the  effect  upon  the  indi- 
vidual child's  ability  to  work  consistently  and  upon  the  teach- 
er's ability  to  so  plan  and  carry  out  the  work  in  her  room  as  to 
keep  her  pupils  employed. 

There  is  no  intention  in  connection  with  the  above  statements 
to  discourage  work  of  the  kind  mentioned  or  to  reflect  upon 
its  value.  All  of  these  activities  are  absolutely  meritorious 
and  the  only  question  raised  is  one  concerning  the  time  avail- 
able for  work  by  the  pupil  in  the  fundamental  subjects  and  the 
effective  use  of  this  time. 

The  question  was  studied  by  an  examination  of  the  daily 
programs  as  found  in  the  various  rooms  and  by  detailed  rec- 
ords of  the  activities  of  three  pupils  throughout  a  school  day.* 

There  would  be  little  if  any  advantage  in  presenting  a  sum- 
mary of  various  room  programs.  The  one  below  is  doubtless 
typical,  at  least  in  respect  to  the  total  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  each  subject.     This  is  for  a  fifth  grade. 

TABLE  14 

SiiowiNc;  THE  Daily  Puogkam  in  a  Fifjii-Gkade  Room 

Time  Subject                                      Min. 

8:30-  8:40    Opening  Exercise? 10 

8:40-  9:05    Study  Arithmetic 25 

9:05-  9:30    Recite  Arithmetic 25 

9:30-  9:35    Calisthenics    5 


•  This  study  did  not  take  Into  account  interruptions  in  the  daily  sched 
ules  for  th*»  various  kinds  of  work  to  which  reference  is  made. 
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Time  Subject  Min. 

9:35-10:00  Study  Reading 25 

10:00-10:15  Recess  15 

10:15-10:40  Recite  Reading 25 

10:40-11:00  Spelling   20 

11:00-11:25  Study    Language 25 

11:25:11:45  History,  Hygiene,  Citizenship 20 

1:00-1:20  Recite   Language 20 

1:20-1:40  Study  Geography 20 

1:40-  2:00  Writing 20 

2:00-  2:05  Recess  5 

2:05-  2:25  Recite  Geography 20 

2:25-  2:45  Music 20 

2:45-  3:05  Drawing,  etc 20 

A  study  of  the  above  program  gives  the  following  totals  of 
time  in  minutes  devoted  each  day  to  the  various  subjects: 
Arithmetic,  50;  Reading,  50;  Language,  45;  Geography,  40; 
History,  Citizenship,  and  Hygiene,  20;  Spelling,  20;  Writing, 
20;  Music.  20;  Drawing  or  Library  Reading,  20;  Calisthen- 
ics, 5. 

This  means  that  if  a  pupil  is  given  50  minutes  each  day  for 
a  subject  as  in  the  case  of  arithmetic  and  reading,  for  six  years, 
he  has  at  his  disposal  for  the  mastery  of  that  subject  a  total 
of  51,120  minutes,  counting  34  working  weeks  to  the  school 
year.  This  equals  176  school  days  of  4  hours  and  50  minutes 
each,  which  is  the  working  time  in  the  program  given  above. 
In  terms  of  months  this  is  equal  practically  to  nine  months  of 
20  school  days  each  or  to  one  school  year. 

It  does  not  seem  excessive  for  an  individual  to  devote  one  en- 
tire school  year  to  the  study  of  a  fundamental  subject  such 
as  reading  or  arithmetic,  nor  does  it  appear  that  such 
a  person  could  be  expected  to  acquire  a  very  complete  mastery 
of  the  subject  in  that  time. 

However,  as  indicated  above,  there  is  another  consideration 
in  connection  with  the  question,  vis.,  how  much  of  the  time 
available  for  work  in  the  subject  is  actually  used  by  pupils. 

In  order  to  throw  some  light  on  the  latter  question  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Survey  class®  observed  three  pupils,  two 
fifth-grade  girls  and  one  sixth-grade  boy,  throughout  an  entire 
day.  It  should  be  added  that  these  pupils  did  not  know  that 
they  were  being  observed  and  supposedly  worked  as  they  ordi- 
narily did. 

•  Miss  Marlon  Breck,  now  head  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics 
In  the  University  of  West  Virginia. 
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In  recording  the  way  in  which  the  time  of  the  pupils  was 
spent,  Miss  Breck  classed  it  as  "used"  or  "not  used."  In  this 
classification  she  observed  the  following  rules:  (1)  Any  pe- 
riod which  was  supervised  directly  by  the  teacher  was  called 
a  recitation,  e.  g.,  the  time  used  for  dismissing  pupils  was 
classified  under  "recitation" ;  (2)  time  spent  by  pupils  in  a 
"desultory"  way  was  divided,  half  being  classed  as  "time  used" 
and  half  as  time  "not  used";  (3)  some  of  the  time  classed  as 
"not  used"  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  administration  of  the 
work,  e.  g.,  the  time  necessary  to  distribute  the  Courtis  Test 
papers,  work  with  which  formed  a  part  of  the  lesson  in  arith- 
metic; (4)  in  the  recitation,  time  was  classed  as  "used"  if  the 
pupil  was  participating  in  the  activities  of  the  class  or  seemed 
to  be  giving  fair  attention. 

Table  15  gives  the  results  of  the  observation  and  classifica- 
tion : 

TABLE  15 

Showing  How  a  School  Day  Was  Spent  by  Each  of  Three  Pupils. 

Figures  for  Each  Pupil  A.  B.  and  C.  Indicate  the 

Number  of  Minutes. 

Pupil  A.    Sixth-grade  Boy 


Subject 

Time  available                    Time  used 

Study 

Recita- 
tion 

Total 

Study 

Recita- 
tion     Total 

Arithmetic 

Reading 

Language 

Geography 

Hygiene 

Spelling    

28 

28 

19 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 
23 
36 
20 
33 
14 
20 
20 
20 
12 

58 
51 
55 
35 
33 
14 
20 
20 
20 
12 

4 
26 
4 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

22 
23 
36 
17 
28 
7 
15 
20 
20 
12 

26 
49 
40 
22 

28 

7 

Writing 

Music 

15 
20 

Story  Telling 

Op.  Ex.  &  Dis- 
missal 

20 
12 

Total 

90            228 

318 

39 
43 

200          '>^'^ 

Percentage 

28 

72 

100 

90 

75 

48 
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Pupil  B.    Fifth-grade  Girl 


Subject 

Time  available 

Time  used 

Recita- 
Study       tion      Total 

Study 

Recita- 
tion 

Total 

Arithmetic 

Reading 

Language    _  

30      !       27      i      57 
14             31      1      45 
34              17            51 

6 

0 

22 

9 
18 
17 
16 
33 
15 
11 
20 
20 
12 

15 
18 
39 

Geography 

Hygiene 

Spelling 

Writing 

23              17 
0             33 
0              17 
0              20 
0              22 
0              20 
0              12 

40          11 
33    1        0 
17            0 

20  :      0 

22    i        0 

27 
33 
15 
11 

Music 

20 

Reading  Report— 
Op.  Ex.  &  Dis- 

20 
12 

0 
0 

20 
12 

Total 

1 

101      i      216 
32      '        68 

317 
100 

39 
26 

171 

80 

210 

Percentage 

66 

Pupil  0.    Fifth-grade  Girl 


Subject 

Time  Available                    Time  used 

Recita- 
Study       tion 

Total 

Study 

Recita- 
tion 

Total 

Arithmetic 

Reading-    -    _  --. 

30             27 
14             31 

57 
45 

10 

0 

20 

11 

0 

0 

8 
24 
17 
16 
33 
15 

9 
20 
20 
12 

18 
24 

Language    _  -  

34             17      1      51 

23              17            40 

0             33      1      33 

0             17      !      17 

37 

Geography 

Hygiene      

27 
33 

Spelling- 

15 

Writing 

Music    -    - 

0             20            20    '        0 
0              22            22    i        0 

9 
20 

Reading  Report- 
Op.  Ex.  &  Dis- 

0              20 
0      ,        12 

20 
12 

0 
0 

20 
12 

Total 

101      '      216 
32      1        68 

317 
100 

41 
41 

174 

80 

215 

Percentage- 

68 

It  appears  in  the  above  table  that  less  than  one-third  of  the 
time  of  the  pupils  in  these  grades  is  available  for  work  inde- 
pendent of  direct  supervision  by  the  teachers,  the  exact  per- 
centage being  32  for  the  fifth  grade  and  28  for  the  sixth.  It 
may  be  that  this  is  as  it  should  be,  but  the  writer  is  fully  in 
sympathy  with  the  somewhat  common  notion  that  we  have  too 
much  teacher-activity  in  our  schools  and  too  little  pupil-activ- 
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ity.  To  be  sure,  immature  pupils  cannot  work  without  some 
direction,  and  it  was  doubtless  true  also  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  classed  as  "recitation"  above  was  actually 
used  by  the  pupils  to  study.  Superintendent  Anderson  stated 
that  in  his  judgment,  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  total  time  of 
the  school  day  was  so  used. 

Taking  the  three  fundamental  subjects,  Arithmetic,  Reading, 
and  Language,  adding  the  figures  for  all  three  pupils,  and  de- 
termining percentages,  we  find:  (1)  The  total  time,  according 
to  the  programs,  is  divided  about  equally  between  study  and 
recitation ;  (2)  of  the  time  available  for  study,  40  per  cent  is 
actually  used;  (3)  of  the  time  available  for  recitation,  72  per 
cent  is  actually  used ;  and  (4)  of  the  total  time  57  per  cent  is 
used.  Of  these  three  subjects  the  poorest  showing  is  in  arith- 
metic, where  only  22  per  cent  of  the  time  available  for  study  is 
used  and  45  per  cent  of  the  time  available  for  recitation. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  difficulty  of  organiz- 
ing the  work  in  any  ordinary  schoolroom  and  of  motivating  it 
so  that  each  pupil  will  use  the  full  time.  It  may  be  that  the  use 
of  from  66  to  75  per  cent  of  the  available  time  is  all  that  can 
be  secured  from  an  average  pupil  and  it  may  be  also  that  in  a 
subject  such  as  arithmetic  the  percentage  must  necessarily  be 
much  less.  The  chief  purpose  in  this  part  of  the  study  was 
simply  to  set  forth  the  actual  situation  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible. The  writer  believes  that  one  of  the  best  criteria  of  in- 
struction is  the  extent  to  which  individual  pupils  are  kept  busy 
at  worth-while  tasks  and  that  even  more  important  than  plans 
for  presentation  or  for  questioning  is  the  matter  of  planning 
both  recitation  and  study  periods  so  that  each  pupil  has  some- 
thing to  do  all  the  time. 

It  is  obvious,  if  the  average  pupil  devotes  only  three-fourths 
of  the  available  time  to  work,  that  the  total  time  which  he  gives 
to  the  mastery  of  a  subject  as  set  forth  above  (page  46)  will 
be  reduced  from  nine  months  to  six  and  three-fourths.  In 
view  of  this,  can  we  wonder  that  pupils  enter  high  school  with- 
out the  ability  to  read  or  to  solve  ordinary  problems  in  arith- 
metic as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  opinion  of  high  school  teach- 
ers? 
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Some  Characteristics  of  Instruction  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools 

It  is  obviously  impossible  in  a  survey  such  as  the  present 
one  to  visit  individual  classrooms  and  evaluate  the  work  of  in- 
struction even  if  such  subjective  evaluation  were  worth  any- 
thing. 

Rightly  or  wrongly  it  was  assumed  that  the  general  tech- 
nique of  instruction  used  in  the  school  would  be  reflected  in 
the  reactions  of  pupils  to  a  teaching  situation. 

With  this  assumption  in  mind,  the  principals  of  the  Junior 
and  Senior  high  schools  were  asked  to  select  eleven  pupils 
from  each  of  the  grades  under  their  supervision,  choosing 
them  at  random  so  as  to  secure  a  fair  sampling  of  ability. 
These  sixty-six  pupils  were  given  the  directions  below  in  writ- 
ten form  and  allowed  as  much  time  as  necessary  to  complete 
the  work.  The  text  used  was  one  with  which  the  pupils  were 
entirely  unfamiliar: 

Use  the  copy  of  Overton's  General  Hygiene  placed  on  your  desk. 
Do  not  open  the  book  until  the  signal  is  given.  Use  the  book  freely 
iln  answering  the  questions  given  below. 

Name No Grade 

Time   beginning Time    finished 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Suppose  you  were  the  teacher.  Write  below  an  assignment  for 
the  next  lesson.  Tell  definitely  just  what  you  expect  your  class  to  do. 

2.  How  would  you  teach  the  lesson  you  have  just  assigned? 

3.  Suppose  you  were  the  pupil.  How  would  you  prepare  your 
lesson  if  the  assignment  were  based  on  Chapter  IV,  and  your  special 
topic  were  typhoid  fever? 

4.  a.  Would  you  feel  safe  In  believing  what  is  told  in  this  book? 

Why? 

b.  What  Is  vaccination  according  to  this  book?  Give  the  exact 
quotation. 

c.  Turn  to  page  235.  Read  the  last  sentence.  It  closes  with  the 
words  "food  producer  (p.  214)."  Now  answer  this  question. 
How  many  calories  of  heat  does  a  man  produce  per  hour 
doing  very  light  work?     (Give  exact  quotation.) 

c.  Judging  from  the  titles  of  the  chapters,  what  chapter  or  chap- 
ters would  you  advise  a  cook  to  read?     A  public  speaker? 
Tell  exactly  how  you  got  your  answer. 
Now  turn  to  the  front  page  of  your  paper  and  put  in  the  proper 
space  the  time   (by  the  clock)   when  you  finished  this  test.     Then 
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hand  your  paper  to  the  teacher  in  charge,  being  sure  that  the  three 
pages  are  in  proper  order  and  pinned  together  at  the  left  hand 
upper  comer. 

Questions  one  and  two  involving  assignment  and  teaching- 
plan  were  prepared  with  the  idea  that  the  pupils  would  reflect 
the  kind  of  teaching  they  had  received  and  that  it  would  prob- 
ably be  a  reflection  of  the  best  teaching  so  far  as  the  pupils 
were  able  to  judge. 

Question  three,  it  was  hoped,  would  give  an  insight  into 
the  student's  habits  of  study  as  determined  by  the  teachers' 
direction  and  requirement.  There  was  an  opportunity  here  for 
the  pupil  to  suggest  an  intelligent  plan  of  lesson  preparation : 
the  use  of  the  index  in  finding  the  discussion  of  the  special 
topic  "Typhoid  fever"  (this  was  not  discussed  in  the  chapter 
assigned)  ;  and  the  use  of  definite  references  which  they  may 
have  found  helpful  before. 

In  the  fourth  question,  there  was  an  attempt  to  find  a  few 
small  details  of  teaching  technique  that  would  seem  to  char- 
acterize good  work.  In  "(a)"  the  question  involved  was  that 
of  authority  for  statements,  i.  e.,  were  pupils  being  given  any 
basis  by  which  they  might  judge  the  value  of  printed  state- 
ments. In  this  case  it  was  a  question  of  looking  at  the  title 
page  and  determining  from  the  author's  experience,  connec- 
tions, etc.,  his  right  to  speak  on  this  particular  subject.  In 
"(b)"  the  point  involved  was  the  use  of  the  index  or  glossary. 
Part  "(c)"  required  the  accurate  reading  of  two  sentences  and 
the  intelligent  use  of  a  page  reference.  Part  "(d)"  involved 
the  use  of  the  table  of  contents  as  a  quick  and  accurate  means 
of  securing  the  desired  information. 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  give  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
results.  The  results  are  interesting  and  suggestive  and  would 
serve  as  a  basis  for  an  interesting  and  perhaps  profitable  con- 
ference between  teachers  and  supervisors,  and  this  type  of  test 
carefully  prepared  by  the  local  supervisor  could  well  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  a  certain  amount  of  standardization  of  teaching 
technique. 

In  answering  Question  1,  it  is  significant  that  57  of  the  66 
pupils  suggested  questions  as  the  basis  of  assignment,  and  that 
49  suggested  chapter  or  page  assignments.  Four  suggested 
outside   references,    five    mentioned    objective    methods,    one 
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would  have  notebooks  used,  and  one  would  have  the  lesson 
studied  in  class. 

In  connection  with  Question  2,  it  is  signillcant  that  48  pupils 
made  the  teacher's  questions  the  basis  of  recitation,  and  that  32 
suggested  discussion  and  demonstration,  while  8  suggested  a 
quiz,  6  would  study  the  lesson  as  a  part  of  the  recitation,  and 
4  would  read  the  lesson  in  recitation. 

Question  3  showed  only  30  out  of  66  with  a  definite  plan  of 
lesson  preparation,  with  27  suggesting  outside  references,  while 
only  4  were  resourceful  enough  to  find  material  in  the  book  at 
hand  by  use  of  the  index. 

In  Question  4,  part  "(a),"  only  19  pupils  were  able  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  author  of  the  text  used.  In  parts  "(b)"  and 
"(c)"  54  made  proper  use  of  the  index  or  glossary,  and  41 
properly  used  a  rather  difficult  page  reference. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pupils  in  the  Junior  High 
School  did  fully  as  well  in  general  as  the  older  pupils. 

The  results  of  this  test  and  others  similar  to  it  would  justify 
careful  study  on  the  part  of  supervisors  and  teachers.  The 
development  of  strong  independent  methods  of  work  on  the 
part  of  pupils  should  be  one  of  the  chief  objects  in  high  school 
instruction. 

How  Teachers  Spend  Their  Time 

In  view  of  the  oft-repeated  statements  concerning  the  time 
put  in  on  school  work  by  teachers,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
ascertain  the  actual  conditions  by  asking  the  teachers  to  re- 
port: (1)  The  amount  of  time  given  to  instruction,  i.  e.,  class 
work;  (2)  the  amount  of  time  put  in  at  the  building  on  school 
work  other  than  instruction,  i.  e.,  playground  or  class  super- 
vision, preparation  of  work,  marking  of  papers,  etc. ;  and  (3) 
the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  any  phase  of  school  work  at 
home. 

The  showing  is  indicated  in  Table  16.  Teachers  re- 
ported in  minutes,  but  in  tabulating  the  returns  fifteen  minutes 
was  called  a  half  hour,  while  anything  less  than  fifteen  minutes 
was  disregarded. 
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TABLE  16 

Showinq  Amount  of  Time  Devoted  to  School  Woek  by  Teachebs. 
Total  Numbkk  Reiportino,  Fobty-foub.     Figures  Are  Num- 
bers of  Teachers  for  Each   Division  of  Time. 


Other 

1 

Total  school 

Total 

Hours 

Instruc- 

school 

School 

work  in  addi- 

Hours 

for  all 

per 

tion 

work  at 

work  at 

tion  to  in- 

per 

school 

day 

building 

home 

struction 

day 

1  work 

0 

1 

14 

3.5 

i 

'        2 

0.5 

11 

i 

____ 

' 

1.0 

i 

10 

10 

2 

6.0 

2 

1.5 

1 

.-    5 

6 

3 

6.5 

5 

2.0 

1       1 

9 

1 

8 

7.0 

i        9 

2.5 

3 

7 

7.5 

!    11 

3.0 

2 

9 

2 

7 

8.0 

0 

3.5 

1        2 

3 

7 

8.5 

i        2 

4.0 

5 

2 

3 

9.0 

4 

4.5 

!       6 

2 

9.5 

1        2 

5.0 

23 

__ 

2 

10.0 

!        1 

5.5 

2 

_. 

__ 

fi.O 

3 

•J 



2 

13.0 

1 

Median 

hours™ 

-.5.1       2.3 

0.8 

3.1        7.9 

Average 

hours- 

..4.7       2.3 

0.7 

3.0       7.5 

Apparently  the  teachers  do  but  little  school  work  at  home, 
since  35  out  of  44  do  1  hour  or  less,  while  14  do  none.  Equally 
obvious,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  day's  work  is  not  com- 
plete when  classes  are  "heard."  Both  the  median  and  average 
for  the  time  devoted  to  school  work  outside  of  instruction  at 
the  building  is  2.3  hours,  while  the  median  for  work  at  home 
is  3.1  and  the  average  3  hours.  The  total  median  day  for  the 
teacher  is  7.9  hours  and  the  average  7.5. 

According  to  the  above  data  the  idea  that  teachers  "work  far 
into  the  night"  is  a  pleasant  (or  unpleasant)  fiction,  while  the 
notion  that  teachers  have  a  "short  day"  is  equally  without 
foundation — the  day  in  Stoughton  being  of  the  standard  eight- 
hour  variety. 


Results  of  Intelligence  and  Scholastic  Tests  Compared 

Effective  school  work  depends  largely  upon  the  selection  of 
such  plans  of  organization,  attendance  regulations,  motivation, 
etc.,  as  will  best  enable  and  stimulate  each  individual  pupil  to 
work  up  to  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  his  capacity.    The 
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scholastic  attainment  of  a  pupil  at  a  particular  time  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  school  has  succeeded  in  doing 
this  in  his  case  and  upon  his  own  native  ability  or  intelligence. 

Within  recent  years  our  schools  have  made  large  use  of  both 
scholastic  and  intelligence  tests,  the  latter  being  used  with  the 
former  as  a  basis  for  reclassification  of  pupils.  Whether  or 
not  pupils  are  formally  reclassified,  it  seems  that  any  school 
should  make  an  earnest  and  intelligent  effort  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  the  scholastic  attainments  of  its  pupils  are  com- 
mensurate with  their  abilities. 

To  this  end  it  was  planned  to  use  an  intelligence  test  through- 
out the  school  and  to  compare  the  showing  of  each  individual 
pupil  with  his  scholastic  record  in  connection  with  the  various 
tests.  It  was  impossible  to  do  this  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  the  intelligence  test  material  to  arrive  before  the  close  of 
school. 

In  order  to  set  forth  the  method  for  such  work  and  to  se- 
cure a  basis  for  discussing  its  significance  for  schools,  similar 
material  from  a  survey  conducted  in  another  system  the  fol- 
lowing year  is  presented. 

As  a  measure  of  scholastic  attainment,  tests  in  the  three 
fundamental  subjects  only,  Reading,  Arithmetic,  and  Lan- 
guage, were  included.  As  a  measure  of  intelligence,  Pressy's 
Mental  Survey,  Schedule  D,  was  used. 

An  ideal  comparison  of  scholastic  attainment  would  be  ob- 
tained by  taking  a  certain  number,  say  twenty-five,  pupils  of 
the  same  age,  with  the  same  intelligence  rating,  and  in  the  same 
grade.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  find  twenty-five  such 
pupils.  Twenty-four  pupils  were  selected  with  practically  the 
same  intelligence  rating.  Their  ages  ranged  from  10  to  14 
and  their  grades  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth.  The  records  of 
these  twenty-four  pupils  are  presented  in  Table  17.  The  scores 
in  intelligence  are  in  percentages  of  the  standards  for  the  va- 
rious ages  and  in  the  various  scholastic  tests  the  scores  are  the 
percentages  which  the  pupil's  scores  are  of  the  standard  scores 
for  his  grade.  The  fifth  column,  "Scholastic  Average,"  is 
made  up  by  averaging  all  the  percentages  following. 
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The  table  is  to  be  interpreted  as  follows:  The  first  two 
pupils,  Nos.  323  and  436,  are  each  10  years  of  age ;  they  have 
the  same  intelligence  rating,  95  per  cent  of  the  standard  for 
their  age;  No.  323  has  a  scholastic  average  of  78  per  cent  of 
the  standards  for  the  sixth  grade  and  No.  436  has  a  scholastic 
average  of  103  per  cent  of  the  same  standards ;  the  remaining 
figures  indicate  the  standings  of  the  two  pupils  in  the  different 
tests.  In  a  similar  way  comparisons  may  be  made  of  other 
groups  of  the  same  age  in  the  same  grade. 

Taking  the  entire  twenty-four  pupils  we  have  a  group  with 
practically  the  same  ability,  but  with  composite  scholastic  at- 
tainments ranging  from  75  per  cent  to  126  per  cent  of  a  rea- 
sonable or  average  attainment. 

The  question  for  the  school  to  answer  is,  "What  accounts  for 
these  great  diflFerences  in  scholastic  attainment?"  With  the 
same  quality  of  raw  material  in  each  of  twenty-four  cases,  the 
results  are  greatly  different.  Are  the  differences  due  to  differ- 
ences in  regularity  of  attendance,  to  differences  in  effectiveness 
of  instruction,  to  differences  in  motivation,  or  to — what  ? 

It  is  not  suggested  that  pupils  with  the  same  degree  of  intel- 
ligence can  be  brought  to  the  same  level  of  scholastic  attain- 
ment, but  it  seems  that  any  school  would  do  well  to  give  care- 
ful attention  to  the  relationship  existing  between  the  quality 
of  its  material  and  of  its  product. 
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PREFACE 

The  value  of  the  literary  texts  from  Egypt  for  the  history  of 
Greek  letters  has  been  generally  recognized  and  the  several  finds 
as  they  were  given  to  the  world  have  been  accorded  an  enthusi- 
astic reception.  Students  of  Greek  literature  are  all  now  famil- 
iar with  the  most  important  of  the  new  contributions,  a 
convenient  summary  of  which  is  given  in  Chapters  IV-X  of 
Schubart,  Einfiihrung  in  die  Papyruskunde  (Berlin,  1918). 
A  series  of  brief  essays  on  the  most  important  finds  is  also 
available  in  Powell-Barber,  New  Chapters  in  Greek  Literature 
(Oxford,  1921). 

The  purpose  of  the  following  investigation  has  been  to  use 
the  Greek  literary  texts  as  a  basis  for  a  study  in  the  History  of 
Civilization  in  Greco-Roman  Egypt.  They  now  exist  in  such 
numbers  that  a  summary  of  the  finds  according  to  centuries 
and  provenience  may  not  be  without  value.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  several  cities  of  Egypt,  which  are  now  to  us  more  than 
mere  names  from  Strabo,  Dio,  and  Philo,  may  be  enlarged  by 
information,  fragmentary  and  adventitious  though  it  often  be, 
of  the  literary  interests  of  their  inhabitants.  It  will  be  seen 
also  that  something  can  be  learned  from  these  papyri  about 
the  authors  used  in  the  schools  as  well  as  about  the  writers 
most  popular  among  the  public  in  general.  If  some  conclusions 
in  Chapters  II-III  may  appear  to  be  based  on  slender  evidence, 
a  defence  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  F.G.Kenyon:  "In  both 
departments,  of  philology  and  history  proper,  the  value  of  the 
papyri  consists,  not  so  much  in  the  revelation  of  new  facts  of 
first-rate  importance,  as  in  the  accumulation  of  small  details, 
in  themselves  not  striking,  but  collectively  forming  a  foundation 
on  which  the  constructive  historian  may  base  his  inferences."^ 

The  first  concern  has  been  to  compile  as  accurate  a  list  as 
possible  of  the  literary  texts.  The  difficulties  which  such  a 
task  presents  to  a  younger  student  of  papyrology  have  been 
considerably  lessened  by  the  registers  listed  in  Chapter  I. 

'  Greek  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum,  I,  vii. 
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CHAPTER  I 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  LITERARY  TEXTS 

The  preparation  of  the  following  catalogue  of  Greek  literary 
texts  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  following  registers: 

C.  Haeberlin,  Griechische  Papyri.  Leipzig,  1897.  This  is  a 
"Sondcrabdruck"  from  the  Centralblatt  fiir  Bibliotheks- 
ives€7i,  XIV,  1,  201,  263,  337,  389,  473,  and  gives  an  excellent 
surve}^  with  bibliography  of  the  literary  papyri  known  at 
that  time.  It  has  not  seemed  necessary  to  go  back  of  this 
work  to  the  earlier  list  of  P.  Couvreur,  "Inventaire  sommaire 
des  texts  grecs  classiques  retrouv^s  sur  papyrus."  Revue  de 
Philoloqie,  XX  (1896),  165-174. 

F.  G.  Kcnyon,  The  Palaeogra'phy  of  Greek  Papyri  (Oxford, 
1899),  Appendix  II. 

K.  Wesscly,  Aus  der  Welt  der  Papyri  (Vienna,  1914),  pp.  93-106. 

W.  Schubart,  Einjuhrung  in  die  Papyruskunde  (Berlin,  1918), 
pp.  472-484. 

B.  P.  Grenfell,  "The  Value  of  Papyri  for  the  Textual  Criticism 
of  Extant  Greek  Authors."  The  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies, 
XXXIX  (1919),  16-37. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  literary 
texts  has  made  a  revision  of  the  registers  of  Haeberlin  and 
Kenyon  necessary.^  The  same  is  true  of  the  list  of  Wessely; 
that  of  Grenfell  is  limited  to  the  extant  authors.  Schubart's 
list  is  remarkably  complete  and  has  been  invaluable  in  the 
preparation  of  the  following  catalogue.  The  only  very  notable 
omission  is  that  of  the  Aberdeen  papyri,  the  most  important  of 
which  were  published  or  described  by  E.  O.  Winstedt  in  The 
Classical  Quarterly,  I  (1907),  258-267. 

The  tracing  of  the  provenience  of  the  MSS  has  offered  ex- 
treme difficulty.    This  has  been  partially  due  to  the  indifference 

*  For  instance,  the  register  of  Kenyon  has  thirty-seven  MSS  of  the 
Iliad;  the  following  has  two  hundred  twenty-one. 
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of  earlier  editors  to  the  location  of  the  find.  In  the  flush  of 
the  discovery  of  a  new  author  the  manner  in  which  the  papyrus 
was  secured  seemed  of  little  consequence.  And  in  the  earlier 
purchases  the  Western  scholar  was  inclined  to  place  too  much 
confidence  in  the  word  of  the  Egyptian  dealer.  Long  experience 
with  the  Oriental  mind  has  led  to  a  thorough-going  scepticism 
as  to  the  reliability  of  the  purveyor  of  antiques,  as  well  ex- 
pressed by  J.  Nicole:  "Une  de  constatations  penibles  auxquelles 
il  faut  bien  se  r^signer,  quand  on  a  un  peu  frequente  les  Arabes 
ou  les  fellahs  vendeurs  d'antiquit^s,  c'est  qu'ils  mentent  presque 
tou jours  sur  la  provenance  de  leurs  marchandises.  Heureux 
encore  quand  ils  s'en  tiennent  la!"^ 

In  the  following  catalogue,  where  the  editors  have  specified 
the  provenience  of  the  papyrus,  their  testimony  has  been 
accepted,  whatever  may  have  been  the  source  of  their  informa- 
tion. Where  the  provenience  is  not  given  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  editors  stated  none.  In  only  too  many  instances  the 
writer  knows  that  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
particular  finds  will  be  able  to  supplement  this  detail.^  No 
future  study  of  a  city  of  Egypt  will  be  complete  which  fails  to 
I  consider  the  light  thrown  by  the  literary  texts  coming  from  that 
city  on  the  literary  interests,  culture,  and  life  of  its  inhabitants. 

It  has  seemed  preferable  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  to  cite 
the  original  publication  of  a  MS.  In  cases,  however,  such  as 
the  series  of  the  Berliner  Klassikertexte  and  the  Papiri  Fioren- 
tini,  where  many  papyri  earlier  published  in  periodicals  have 
been  gathered  into  a  Corpus,  the  later  publication  has  been 
cited.  In  a  list  of  such  formidable  length  any  extended  descrip- 
tion of  a  MS  is  superfluous  to  scholars  who  have  easy  access 
now  to  all  the  texts,  and  any  review  of  the  literature  that  has 
been  amassed  in  the  last  decades  impossible.  Only  a  few 
exceptions  have  been  made:  in  instances  where  the  papyri 
have  been  identified  after  first  publication  and  there  has  been 
some  confusion  in  former  registers. 

"  Le  Labour eur  de  Minandre,  p.  1,  n.l. 

'  It  has  been  generally  understood  that  the  large  finds  of  the  80's  and 
90's  came  from  the  Fayum.  But  1  have  not  given  this  as  the  provenience, 
unless  it  was  so  stated  when  the  papyri  were  edited. 
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For  the  purposes  of  the  study  of  the  papyri  in  the  following 
chapters,  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  whether  the 
writing  was  on  the  verso,  and  if  so,  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
writing  on  the  recto.  Where  the  original  editors  or  reviewers 
have  assigned  the  papyrus  to  use  in  the  schools,  this  has  been 
noted  and  the  exact  words  or  the  conclusion  of  the  editors  has 
been  quoted  verbatim. 

References  to  the  registers  of  Haeberlin  (cited  as  'H.'  and  by 
number),  of  Kenyon  (cited  as  'K.'  and  by  page),  and  to  the 
brief  reviews  in  the  Archiv  fiir  Papijrusforschung  (cited  as 
'Arch.'  and  by  page)  have  been  given.  These  may  serve  as  a 
check  upon  the  catalogue  and  as  a  guide  to  the  literature, 
especially  to  that  of  the  earher  finds.  The  registers  of  Schubart 
and  Grenfell  are  also  cited  as  'S.'  and  'G.'  respectively.  In 
listing  the  works  of  an  author  the  order  has  been  followed  which 
has  been  adopted  in  the  standard  modern  editions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  catalogue  is  confined  to  those 
texts  which  reflect  the  classic  tradition;  the  Christian  papyri 
and  such  products  as  are  connected  with  magic  and  divination 
are  excluded. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  decide  what  school  exercises  to  include. 
The  line  to  be  drawn  here  between  what  is  literary  and  what  is 
ephemeral  is  in  many  cases  largely  subjective.  I  hope  that  I 
have  been  able  to  include  all  fragments  of  classic  authors; 
proverbs  and  fragments  which  may  have  come  from  older  works 
have  also  been  included. 

The  scraps  of  Dioscurus  of  Aphroditopohs  when  identified  as 
his  have  been  omitted.  His  writings  may  be  found  in  BKT 
V,l,  P.  Lond.  V,  and  P.  Cairo  Byz.    I,  II,  III.* 

In  a  fragmentary  passage  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  cite 
all  the  missing  lines,  but  in  general  the  lines  have  been  accu- 
rately Ksted.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  definite  information  is 
yet  available  on  the  large  number  of  literar}--  papyri  in  the 
collection  recently  acquired  by  the  University  of  IVIichigan. 

War  conditions  have  in  some  cases  prevented  the  completion 

*  Dioscurus  is  last  discussed  and  the  literature  cited  by  L.  Wenger, 
"Volk  und  Staat  in  Agj'pten  am  Ausgang  der  Romerherrschaft"  {Festrede 
der  Bayr.  Ak.  d.  Wiss.,  Miinchen,  1922),  pp.  31f. 
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in  this  country  of  files  of  foreign  publications,  and  so  some  texts 
more  recently  published  have  not  been  accessible.  When  the 
text  could  not  be  seen,  a  question  mark  has  been  placed  in  the 
description.  A  blank  space  signifies  that  the  editor  of  the  text 
did  not  give  the  date  or  made  no  mention  of  the  provenience. 


Achilles  Tatins:  Clitophon  and  Leucippe 
ii.  7.7-8.3;  2-3;  9.1-2 


Century 


P.  Oxy.  X,  1250 
P.  Oxy.  iii,  412 


Julius  Africanns:  Kearoc 

(Arch,  iii,  297) 
Aeschines:  Contra  Timarchum,   §§171- 
181 

Verso  of  a  document  P.  Geneve  1 

Ibid.,  §§177-8,  191-2,  194-S 

Verso  of  a  document  P.  Hal.  6 

De  Falsa  Legatione,  §§21,  26-7,  29-30 

(Arch,  iii,  293) 
Ibid.,  §§74-5 

(Arch,  iii,  293) 
In  Ctesiphontem,  §§14-27 


Ibid.,  §§94,  96 

(Arch,  iii,  494) 
Ibid.,  §§166-7 

(Arch,  iii,  293) 
Ibid.,  §§178-186 

(K.  130.)  W.  V.  Hartel,  Feier- 
liche  Sitzung  d.  Kais.Ak.  d.  Wiss. 
(Wien,  1886),  57-60.  Published 
separately  as  Vorlrag  iiber  d. 
griech.  Papyri  Erzherzog  Raineri 
(Wien,  1886),  45fi. 
Aeschines  Socraticns:   Alcibiades 


P.  Oxy.  iii,  458 
P.  Oxy.  iii,  440  (a) 
P.  Oxy.  xiii,  1625 
P.  Oxy.  iv,  703 
P.  Oxy.  iii,  457 


Aeschylus  (?):  Carians  (?)  or  Europe  (?) 
(H.  49-50;  K.  130.)    School  exercise 


P.  Oxy.  xiii,  1608 


Alcaeos:  Fragments  with  scholia 
On  the  terso.    (Arch,  ii,  353.) 


Weil,  Monuments 
Grecs  (Paris,  1879), 
iii-iv' 

1 
BKT  V,  1,  pp.  1-6,  148- 
9  (the  Aberdeen  frag- 
ment of  the  same  MS.)' 


Provenience 
O.xyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 


Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
O.xjrhynchus 
Fayum 


Oxyrhynchus 

Serapeum, 
Memphis 


Fayum 


'  The  text  of  the  Didot  papyrus  was  at  once  after  its  pubhcation  by 
Weil  in  1879  reproduced  by  Blass,  Rhein.  Mus.,  XXXV  (1880),  74-93. 
Although  I  have  followed  the  rule  to  list  a  MS  only  once,  an  exception  has 
been  made  in  such  collections  from  the  schools  as  this  and  the  Berlin  Mus. 
P.  13044,  which  contains  the  "Laterculi  Alexandrini,"  the  Rape  of  Perse- 
phone, and  the  Alexander  Romance. 

'  The  provenience  of  the  Aberdeen  collection  was  given  as  the  Fayum 
by  T.  Reinach,  Revue  d.  tivdes  grec.,  XVIII  (1905),  295,  n.2. 
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14  Alcaeus  (continued):  Fragments 

15  Several  small  fragments 

16  Fragments 

{Arch.  V.  549) 

17  Fragments 

18  Fragments 


19  Alcidamas:  Museion 

Cartonnage.     (H.  84;  K.  130) 

20  Alcman:  Parthcneion 

(H.  42;  K.  130) 

21  Ibid.  (?) 

(K.  130;  Arch,  i,  110) 

22  Anaximenes:  'PjjxopiK?)  Trpis   'AXe- 

^avbpov,  15,3-31,  20 
Cartonnage 

23  Anthology:     Epigrams 

(H.  120;  K.  136.)     Cartonnage 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 

(Arch,  iii,  376) 
Ibid. 

Verso  of  Pindar  fragments.     The 
copyist  was  a  "careless  and  unin- 
telligent person."    (Arch,  iii,  484)P.  Oxy.  iv,  662 
Ibid,  (from  the  Garland  of  Meleager) 


1 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  XV,  1789 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  XV.  1788 

2 

B^rv,  2.  6  8 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  X,  1233 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  X,  1234  and 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1360 

3  B.C. 

Gurob 

P.  Pelr.  i,  25 

2  B.C. 

Sakkarah 

P.  Par.  71 

1-2 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  i,  8 

3  B.C. 

Hibeh 

P.  Hibeh,  i,  26 

3  B.C. 

Gurob 

P.  Pelr.  ii,  49  (b) 

1  B.C. 

P.  Freib.  4 

I  B.C. 

Tebtunis  or 

P.  Teb.  i,  i 

Kerkeosiris 

1  B.C.-l 

Oxyrhynchus 

(Arch.  V,  547) 

BKT  V,  1,  pp.  75-6 
and  S-B.  Berl.  Ak., 
1918,  750-1 

28 

Ibid. 
Arranged  as  an  acrostic 

P.  Oxy.  XV,  1795 

1 

Oxyrhynchus 

29 

Ibid. 

(Arch,  ii,  369) 

P.  Fay.  311 

2 

Theadelphia 

30 

Ibid. 

(Arch,  iii,  484) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  671 

3 

O.xyrhynchus 

31 

Ibid. 

3 

Hermopolis 

Appear  to  be  real  epitaphs. 

PSI  i,  17 

Magna 

32 

Ibid. 
Arranged  as  an  acrostic.     (K. 
Arch.i,  113) 

136; 

P.  Oxy.  i,  IS 

3 

O.xyrhynchus 

33 

Ibid. 

School  exercise 

6 

Melanges  Nicole, 

615-624 

34 

Sayings  of  Diogenes 
(Arch,  ii,  369f.) 

Festschrift  Gomperz, 
67-74 

1  B.C. 

Fayum  (?) 

35 

Ibid. 
Ostracon. 

Proceedings  Soc.  Bib. 
Archaeology,  1912,  197 

3-4 

Thebes 

36 

Ibid. 
School  exercise. 

Wessely,  Stud., 
VI  (1906),  157-8 

3-4 

Unknown 

39 
40 

41 

42 
43 

44 
4S 


46 

47 
48 

49 

50 
51 
52 
53 

54 

55 
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3-4  Unknown 


Anthology  (continued):  Maxims 
School   exercise. 


38        Ibid. 


Ibid. 

Ibid,  (philosophical) 

Verso  of  an  Isocrates  MS  {Arch,  i, 


Wessely,  Slttd., 
vi  (1906),  158-160 

Rhein.   Mus.   lixi 
(1916),  581-4 

PSI  iv,  280 


528) 


Hermes,  xxxv   (1900) 
608-611 


Ibid. 


PSI  ii,  120 
P.  Oxy.  iii,  441 


Anecdotes 

Urch.  iu,  282) 
Famous  Men  ("Laterculi  Alexandri- 
ni") 
Cartonnage.     {Arch,  iii,  492) 

Abh.     Berliner     Ak. 
Wiss.,  (1904),  ii 

Famous  Men 

P.  Oxy.  X,  1241 

Authors 
Ostracon.   "  Vermuthlich  kalligraph- 
ische    tjbung    eines    Schulers." 
Date  given  by  Bell,  Journal  Eg. 
Arch.,  1920,  120  S-B.  Berl.  Ak.  Wiss., 

1918,  742-3 
Ibid. 

Cartonnage.     Verso  of  Lysias  MS 
{Arch,  vi,  233) 

P.  Eibeh,  i,  7 
Ibid. 

Cartonnage.  (H.  17,  60;  K.  140)      P.  Pelr.  i,  3 
Ibid 

(Arch.  V,  555.)  Gerhard,  Phoinix  von 

Kolophon,  7 
Authors 

Palimpsest.  "Unschone  und  un- 
regelmassige  Buchschrift."  (Arch. 
vi,  233)  BKT  V,  2,  123-8 

Ibid 

(Arch,  vi,  234)  BKT  v,  2,  129-130 

Ibid 

"School  book"  P.  Freib.  1  a,  b 

Ibid. 

{Arch.  vi.  235)  P.  Oxy.  vi,  864 

Ibid. 

"Private  copy  by  a  private  hand." 
(Arch,  iii,  275)  P.  Teb.  i,  1 

Ibid 

"Private  copy  by  a  private  hand." 
(Arch,  iii,  275)  P.  Teb.  i.  2 

Mythological  Incidents 

Waxed  tablet.  Milanges  Perrot,  331-2 


2-3 

4-5 
3 

4 

3 


Oxyrhynchus 


Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 


2  B.C.     Abusir  el  Malaq 


2 

3  B.C. 


OxjThjTichus 


3  B.C.     Hibeh 


3  B.C. 

3-2  B.C. 

2  B.C. 

2  B.C. 
1  B.C. 
3 

2    1  B.C. 


Gurob 


Oxyrhynchus 
Kerkeosiris 


2-1  B.C.    Kerkeosiris 


Memphis  (?) 
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56  Anthology  (conlinued):  Htpi  yvvaiKOiv 

Verso  of  a  document  Arch,  ii,  185-196 

57  Hymns  to  Various  Divinities 

Verso  of  accounts.  First  published 
by  Goodspeed,  Jour.  Bell. 
Studies,  xxiii  (1903),  237-247; 
identified  and  republished  by 
Powell,  Jour.  Phil.,  xxxiv  (1915), 
106-128 

58  Anliphanes:  'AvOpwiroyovia 

Verso  of  a  cursive  document.  (A  rch. 
iii.  277) 

59  ADtiphoo:  Apology 

{Arch,  vi,  235.) 


60  Antiphon  Sophistes:  IIcpi  i.\Tfitlas 

61  Ihid. 

62  Apic'ins:     De  Re  Coqutnaria 


Apion:  (See  no.  735) 
Apollonius:  (See  no.  736) 

63  Apollonins  Mys:  Tltpi  ti)iroplaTo:v  (t>ap- 

H&KWV 

(Arch,  i,  538.)  Identified  by  Well- 
mann,  Eermes,  xlv  (1910),  469.     P.  Oxy.  ii,  234 

64  ApoIIonias  Rbodins:  Argonautica  i,  775- 

794 

Verso  of  an  epic  fragment.  {Arch. 
ii,  349) 

65  76«<i..ii,  101-110 

66  Ibid.,  iii,  145-161,  173-191 

{Arch,  i,  515) 

67  Ibid.,  iii,  263-273 

Verso  of  a  list  of  persons 

68  Ibid.,  iii,  727-745 

{Arch,  iii,  478) 

69  /JiU,  iii,  908-913 

{Arch,  iii,  478) 

70  Ibid.,  iii,  1055-1063 

Verso  of  a  survey  list.  "Informal 
uncial,"  very  similar  to  hand  of 
P.  Oxy.  V,  841  (Pindar,  Paeans), 
which  is  also  on  the  verso  P.  Oxy.  i,  1243 

71  Ibid.  iv,"-9Q 

{Arch,  iii,  479)  P.  Oxy.  iv,  692 

72  Aiatas:  ALoarjutla  914-933  and  frag- 

ments P.  Oxy.  XV,  1807 


2 
2-3 


Unknown 


3 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  427 

3 

J.  Nicole,  L'Apologie 
d' Antiphon.    Genfeve 
Bale,  1907 

Unknown 

3 
P.  Oxy.  xi,  1364 

Oxyihynchus 

3 
P.  Oxy.  XV,  1797 

Oxyrhj-nchus 

S-B.  Heid.  Ak.,  1919, 

Abh.  23 

p-                                     2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Amh.  ii,  16  {verso) 

2 
P.  Oxy.  ix,  1179 

-3 

7 

Oxyrhynchus 

Hermes,  ixxy  (1900), 
605-7 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  874 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  690 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  691 

2 

Oxyrhynchtis 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
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73  Aratns  {continued):  Phaenomena,  642- 

655,  684-802,  855-883,  922-934  2 

(H.  109;  K.  131)  BKT  v,  1,  47-54' 

74  Ibid.,  741-753,  804-816  4 

Class     Quarterly,     i 
(1907),  1-3 

75  Scholia  — 

BKTv,  1,  p.  54 

76  Archilochus:  'EXeyeia  2 

Verso  o£  a  document.     (Arch,  v, 
542)  P.  Oxy.  vi,  854 

77  Epodes  2 

{Arch,  i,  508.)  S-B.  Berl.  Ak.,  1899, 

857-864 
Aristarchus:  (See  no.  372) 

78  Aristophanes:  Acharnians,  598-601,  631- 

3,  747-975 

Frogs,  234-300,  404-410,  607-611 

Birds,  819-829,  860-4  5-6 

BKT  V,  2,  99-108 

79  Knights,  37-46,  86-95  3-4 

Melanges  Nicole,  212-7 

80  Clouds,  1-11,  38-48  5 

P.  Oxy.Tix,  1371 

81  Ibid.,  177-180,  207-9,  234-5,  268-270,  5 

936-944,  959-972  BKT  v,  2,  108 

82  Ibid.,  945-1015  5-6 

BKT  V,  2,  110-2 

83  Ibid.,  1371-1385,  1391,  1407-1428  5-7 

{Arch.i,Sn)  Hermes,  xxxv  (1900) 

602-4 


84 


Wasps,    443-467,    486-513,    558-577, 
607-626,  746-760,  790-808,  814-830, 


Ox>Thynchus 


Hermopolis 

Magna 
Hermopolis 

Magna 
O.^rhynchus 


863-878 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1374 

S 

Oxyrhynchus 

Peace,  721-827 

PSI  vi.  720 

3 

Oryrhynchus  (?) 

Ibid.,  1326-1335 

Knights,  6-15, 1013-1017, 1057-1062 

P.  Oxy.  ri,  1373 

S 

Oxyrhynchus 

Birds,  1057-1085,  1101-1127 

6 

Arsinoe 

(K.  131) 

i?CT««P/»«7.,vi(1882), 
179-185 

Lysistrata,  433-447,  469-484 

4-5 

Hermopolis 

MHanges   Nicole, 

Magna 

217-220 

Thesmophoriazusae  Secundae  (?) 

1-2 

Oxyrhynchus 

{Arch,  i,  512) 

P.  0;cy.  ii,  212 

Frogs,  44-50,  85-91,  840-861,  879-902 

5 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1372 

Plutus,  1-60 

P.  Oxy.  xiii,  1617 

S 

Oxyrhynchus 

'  Dated  by  the  editors  as  of  the  first  century.    The  date  of  the  second 
century  is  given  by  Grenfell-IIunt,  P.  Oxy.  XV,  p.  184. 
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92  Aristophanes  (continued): Gerytades  (?) 

(H.  59;  K.  US.)  Assigned  to  Aris- 
tophanes by  Crusius,  Milanges 
II.  Weil.  SIS. 

93  Aristophanes  (?): 

(.Arch.ii.SSS) 

94  Aristophanes  (?): 


P.  Grenf.  ii,  12 

P.  Amh.  ii,  13 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1403 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  856 

P.  Flor.W,  112 


3 
5 
3 

2-3 


95  SchoUa  on  Acharnians,  108-671 

{Arch,  vi,  255) 

96  Scholia  on  a  Lost  Comedy 

(Arch,  vi,  254) 

97  Scholia  on  a  Comedy  (Aristophanes?)  5 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1402 

98  Aristotle:  'AdT]valut>  iroXiTtla.  1 

Verso    of    accounts.      (H.    100-1; 
K.  131)  Edi:io  Princeps:   Ken- 

yon,  1891* 

99  Ibid.  4 

"A  schoolboy's  copy."    (H.  102;  K. 

131)  Abhandlungen  Berliner 

Ak.  IViss.,  1885,  ii 

100  'AvaKvKTiKo.  varepa  i,  71  B  19-72  6-7 

A  38  (H.  103;  K.  131)  Pkilologus.sdiv  (1885) 

21-9 

101  IIpoTpeirrwis  2 

(Arch,  iii,  496)  P.  Oxy.  iv,  666 

102  Commentary  or  Paraphrase  of  Topics 

ii,  2  1-2 

(Arch,  ii,  367) 

103  Aristoxenus:  'VvOfiiKo.  crTOixtia.  3 

(K.  131;  >4r<:/i.  i,  117) 

104  Aristoxenus  (?);  Discussion  of  Music 

(Arch,  iii,  497) 


105  Astydamas:  Hector 

(Arch,  ii,  335) 

106  Babrius:  Fables,  xi,  xvi,  xvii 

(Arch,  ii,  356) 

107  Ibid.,  xliii,  ex,  cxviii,  xxv 

108  Ibid.,  Prologue 

School  exercise. 


P.  Fay.  3 
P.  Oxy.  i,  9 
P.  Oxy.  iv,  667 
P.  Amh.  ii,  10 
P.  Amh.  ii,  26 
P.  Oxy.  X,  1249 


2  B.C. 

3-4 

2 

3-4 


Wessely,  Stud.,  vi 
(1906),  160-1. 


109  Bacchylides:     Dithyrambs,    xvi     (xvii), 

47-78 

110  Odes 

(H.  46;  K.  131.) 


P.  Oxy.  viii,  1091 

Eli'.io  princeps:  Ken- 
yon,  1897* 


Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 

Oxyrhynchus 
Meir 

Fayum 

Unknown 
O.Kyrhynchus 

Theadelphia 
Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Socnopaei  Nesus 

O.xyrhynchus 
Unknown 

Oxyrhynchus 
Meir 


*  E.  A.  W.  Budge  in  his  On  Nile  and  Tigris,  II,  331fif.,  345ff.,  recounts 
the  manner  in  which  this  papyrus  and  the  BacchyUdes  (No.  110)  were 
secured  for  the  British  Museum.  They  apparently  were  found  in  the 
cemetery  of  Meir.    The  document  on  the  recto  of  this  papyrus  was  con- 
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111  hacchyWdes  (contimied):  Scolia  1  Ox>Thynchus 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1361 

112  Biography:  Of  Aesop  4  Upper  Egypt 

Identified  by  Crusius,  Liter.  Zen- 
tralb.,  1913,  pp.  1725-6;  re-edited 
by  CoUart,  Revue  Phil.,  xliii 
(1919),  38-46  PSI  ii,  156 

113  Ibid.  6-7  Fayum 

CH.   145;   K.   143;   Arch,  iii,  487.) 

H.  Weil  in  Revue  Phil., 
Lx  (1885),  19-24' 

1 14  Of  Demosthenes  2  Ojo'rhynchus 

PSI  ii,  144 

115  Of  the  Philosopher  Secundus  (H.  143;  2  

K.  145.)  Tischendorf,  Notitia 

Ediiionis  Codicis  Sin- 
ailici  (1860),  69-73" 

116  Of  Miscellaneous  Writers  and  Heroes  2-3  Oxyrhynchus 

"School  exercise"  P.  Oxy.  xv,  1800 

117  Of  Alcibiades  5  Oxyrhynchus 

(Arch,  iii,  282)  P.  Oxy.  iii,  411 

118  Of  Isocrates  6-7  

"11  a  d(i  fitre  utilisi  dans  une  6cole" 

P.  Cairo  Byz.  ii,  67175 

119  Callimachns:  From  the  same  papyrus 

codex  come 

The  Death  of  Arsinoe 

Havvvxls 

(Arch.  V,  545.)  S-B.  Berl.  Ak.  1912, 

524-544; 
Eecale  PSI  ii,  133; 

Aetia  S-B.  Berl.  Ak.  1914, 

222-244  3  Oxyrhynchus 

120  Aelia  1  Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1362 

121  Aetia  1-2  Oxyrhynchus 

(A  rch.  V,  544.)  Verso  of  accounts. 
Identified  by  Wilamowitz, 
Hermes,  xlvi  (1911),  471-3  P.  Ryl.  i,  13 

cemed  with  some  land  near  Hermopolis  Magna  and  it  is  probable  that  both 
papyri  are  to  be  connected  originally  with  that  metropolis. 

*  P.  Collart  (Revue  Phil,  XLIII  (1919),  40)  lists  this  life  of  Aesop  and 
one  published  by  Zereteli  (Berichle  der  Akademie  zu  Petersburg,  February, 
1905),  as  two  distinct  MSS.  This  is  the  same  fragment  which  was  pub- 
lished by  H.  Weil  a  second  time  in  his  Etudes  de  liiterature  et  de  rythmique 
grecques  (1902),  pp.  119-12G,  and  lastly  by  Zereteh.  The  life  of  Aesop 
listed  by  S.  p.  473  as  Festschrift  Lamanski,  1907,  is  almost  certainly  a 
fourth  publication  of  the  same  papyrus,  according  to  a  brief  notice  in  the 
Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  R.  P.  Blake 
of  Harvard  University.  I  have  unfortunately  been  imable  to  find  a  copy 
of  this  book  in  the  United  States. 

•The  te.\t  was  republished  by  H.  Sauppe,  P/jj^oZof/ws,  XVII  (1861), 
149-154. 
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122 

Callimachus  (conlinued): 
{Arch.  V.  543) 

Aetia  and  Iambi 

P.  Oxy.  vii,  1011 

4 

Oxyrhynchus 

123 
124 

A  elia 

(Arch,  iii,  482.) 

Becale 
Wooden  tablet. 

Revue  6t.  Grec,  xvii 
(1904),  215-229. 

Raineri  M.  vi,  1-18 

5-6 
4 

Unknown 

125 

Iambi 

Verso  of  an  official  document 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1363 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

126 
127 

Sosibi  Victoria 
Bymnus  iv,  84-94 

P.  Oxy.  XV,  1793 

1 

Oxyrhynchus 

E.  Breccia,  Alexandrea 
ad  Acgyptum  (Ber- 
gamo, 1922),  140 


128 


129 


Commentary  on  the  Aetia 
(Arch.  V,  546.) 


Commentary  on  XhtEymn  to  Artemis, 
1072 
(Arch,  ii,  348) 

130  Cercidas:  Meliambi 

(Arch.  V,  553) 

131  Chares:  Tvunai 

Cartonnage. 

132  Chariton:  Chaereas  and  CaHirhoU  ii,  3-4 

133  Ibid.,  iv,  2,  3 

(Arch.  ii.  365) 

134  Ibid,  and  Chione  (?) 

(Arch,  i,  528{.) 

135  Choerilus:  UepcriKi.  (title  only) 

Verso  of  a  petition 

136  Corinna:  Fragments  with  scholia 

(Arch.  V,  549) 

137  Cbrysippos:  Ilepi  &iro<f>aTiKwv 

(H.  114;  K.  134) 

138  Cratinus:  'TirodecTiS  of  the  Aiovvffa- 

\iiav8pos 

(Arch,  iii,  485)  P.  Oxy.  iv,  663 

139  Demosthenes:  Olynthiaca  i,  §§9,  16,  23-6 

ii,  §§1,  10,  13,  17-9,  21-2,  24-7,  30 
iii,  §§1,3,9-14,35-6 
In  Philippum  i,  §§2,  4,  7-8,  14-5,  21, 

23,  32-41,  43,  45-51 
De  Pace,  §§16-21 

P.  Oxy.  XV,  1810 
Olynthiaca  ii,  §§10,  15 

(H.  85;  K.134.)  Class.  Rev.,  vi  (1892), 

430' 


2 

Unknown 

S-B.  Berl.  Ak., 

1912. 

544-7. 

4 

P.  Amh.  ii,  20 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  viii,  1082 

3] 

B.C. 

Hibeh 

S-B.Beid.Ak.,  1912, 

Abh.  13. 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  vii.  1019 

2-3 

Karanis 

P.  Fay.  1 

7 

Thebaid 

Arch,  i,  227-264 

3 

Oxyrhymus 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1399 

2 

Hermopolis 

BKT  V,  2,  19-55 

Magna 

3-2 

B.C. 

P.  Par.  ii 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

140 


2 
1-2 


Oxyrhynchus 
Thebaid 


'  This  papyrus  was  purchased  Avith  fragments  of  the  Hyperides  MS 
(British  Mus.  P.  108)  which  came  from  near  Thebes.  The  provenience  is 
therefore  probably  the  Thebaid. 
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141 

Demosthenes  (continued):  Olynthtaca  u,  Jl9 

3 

Mentioned  in  S.p.  475.  Berlin  Mus. 

P.  8519 
In  Philippum  i,  §§26-9 

5 

142 

P.  Genive  3 

143 

De  Pace,  §|2-9 

PSI  ii,  129 

4 

Oxyrhynchus 

144 

Ibid.,  §521.  23 

2-3 

Oiyrhynchus 

(Arch,  iii,  283) 
In  Philippum  ii,  §§1,  5 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  460 

4 

145 

(Arch,  ii,  361) 

P.  Amh.  ii,  24 

146 

[Demosthenes]:  De  Halonneso,  §2;> 

Mentioned  in  S.   p.  475. 

Berlin 

Mus.  P.  13235 

2-3 

147 

Ibid.,  §84 

Mentioned  in  S.   p.  475. 

Berlin 

Mus.  P.  8520 

148 

Demosthenes:  In  Philippum  iii, 

,  §§38- 

40,43 

2 

Bacchias 

(K.  133;  Arch,  ii,  360) 

P.  Fay.  8 

5-6 

149 

Pro  Rhodiorum  Libertate,  §§194,  lyo 

Mentioned  in  S.   p.  475. 

Berlin 

Mus.  P.  13274 
Pro  Megalopolitis,  §§8-10,  12-3 

ISO 

Mentioned  in  S.   p.  475. 

Berlin 

Mus.  P.  13283 

5-6 

151 

Ibid.,  §204 

MentionedinS.  p.  475.    Berlin 

Mus.  P.  13264 

152 

De  Corona.  §1 
Writing  exercise 

P.  Ryl.  i,  59 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

153 

Ibid.,  §§7-8 
(Arch,  iii,  283) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  461 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

154 

Ibid.,  §§17-8 
(Arch,  iii,  493) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  700 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

155 

Ibid.,  §§25-8 
(Arch,  iii,  283) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  462 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

156 

Ibid.,  §§40-7 
(Arch,  i,  523) 

P.  Oxy.  ii,  230 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

157 

De  Corona,  §§163,  169 

P.  Ryl.  i.  57 

2-3 

Theadelphia 

158 

Ibid.,  §§167-9 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1377 

1  B.C. 

Oxyrhynchus 

159 

Ibid..  §§227-9 
(Arch,  i,  524) 

P.  Oxy.  ii,  231 

1-2 

Oxyrhynchus 

160 

Ibid.,  §244 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

(K.  133;  Arch.  I,  116) 

P.  Oxy.  i,  25 

5-6 

161 

Ibid.,  §§267-294 

Large  and  unusual  lacunae. 

School 

exercise 

P.  Ryl.  i.  58 

162 

De  Falsa  Legalione,  §§4-7,  12-3 

3 

Untnown 

P.  Lond.  V,  18 UC 

1-2 

163 

lb  d.,  §10 

(H.  86;  K.  133)  Verso  of  a  docu- 
ment P.  GrenJ.  ii,  9 
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164 

Drmosthenes  iconlinued): 

De  Corona 

2 

Unknown 

5511-32 

Journal      Phil., 
(1894),  247-261 

xxii 

165 

Ibid.,  5553-7 

P.Oxy.ix,  1182 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

166 

Ibid.,  55274-5,  279-280 

P.  Oxy.  viii,  1094 

5 

Oxyihynchus 

167 

Ibid.,  55293-5 

P.  Teb.  ii,  267 

2 

Tebttuis 

168 

In  Leptinem,  578 

Class.     Quarterly, 
(1907),  263 

1 

Fayum 

169 

Ibid.,  5584-90 

2 

Fayum 

(H.  87;  K.  133) 

Wilcken,     Tafeln 

tur 

alteren  griuh.    Pal- 
aeograpkie,  i 
170        In  Midiam,  hypothesis  and  com-  1 

mentary  Kenyon,  'KBrjvaluv 

Verso  of  accounts.  (H.90;  K.  133.)        iroXiT€ia,ed.  3,  215-9* 


I»Ieif 


171 

Ibid.,  55151-4 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

Ibid.,  5541-2 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1378 

4-5 

172 

(K.  133.) 

Proceedings  of  Society  of 

Biblical  Archaeology, 

XV,  86 

173 

In  Aristocratem,  55110-9 
(Arch,  iii,  283) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  459 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

174 

In  Aristocratem,  55149-150 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  883 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

175 

In  TimocraUm,  5553-4,  56-8 
(Arch,  i,  524) 

P.  Oxy.  ii,  232 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

176 

Ibid.,  5563-5 
(^rcA.  iii,  493) 

2 
P.  Oxy.  iv,  701 

-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

177 

Ibid.,  55145-6,  ISO 
(Arch,  i,  525) 

P.  Oxy.  ii,  233 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

178 

Ibid.,  55183-7 

P.  Oxy.  XV,  1811 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

179 

In  Aristogitonem  i,  5547.8 

2 

Oxyrhj-nchus 

Ibid.,  i,  5  §63-7 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  882 

5 

180 

Mentioned  by  G.  p.  31. 

British 

Mus.  Add.  33473  (2) 
Contra  Phormionem,  555-7 

2 

181 

(H.  88;  K.  134) 

P.  Grenf.  ii,  10 

182 

Contra  Boeotum,  557-23 

P.  Oxy.  viii,  1093 

2 

i  Jl    Oxyrhynchus 

183 

Ibid.,  5552-3 

2 

T    Oxyrhynchus 

(Arch,  iii,  493) 
De  Corona  Trierarchiae,  557- 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  702 
10 

2 

184 

PS  I  vi,  721 

185 

Prooemia,  5526-9 

(K.  134;  Arch,  i,  116) 

P.  Oxy.  i,  26 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

186 

Epistula  iii 

(H.  89;  K.  133.) 

Kenyon,  Class.  Texts, 
56-62 

1  ] 

B.c      Unknown 
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187  Demosthenes  (continued):  Lexicon  to  4-5  Fayurn 

In  Midiam  (H.  90a;  K.  131;  Arch. 
iii,  493.)  Wessely,  Stud,  iv, 

111-3 

188  Lexicon  to  In  Aristocratem  4-S  Fayum 

(H.  91;K.  133)  BiCr  i,  78-82 

189  Commentary  on  In  Androtium  1-2  Unknown 

Verso  of  accounts.    (Arch,  ii,  362.) 

Hermes,  xlii  (1907), 
374-418 

190  Didymus:  Commentary  on  Demosthenes  2  Hermopolis 

(Arch,  iii,  284-292)  BKT  i  Magna 

191  Dicfys  Cretensis:  Bellum  Troianum  3  Tebtunis 

Verso  of  revenue  returns.     (Arch. 
vi,  260)  P.  Teb.  K,  268 

192  Diodes  of  Cary8tug(?):  ndffos  airta-  3  B.C.     Hibch 

Oepaireia 
Cartonnage.    The  MS  includes  P. 

Ryl.  i,  39  and  P.  Crenf.  u,  7  (b).    SB.  Heid.  Ak.,  1913, 
Abh.  13 

193  Dionysios  Thrax:  .<4rs  Gfanima/ica  S  

PSI  i,  18 

194  Diotcorides:     Ilepi    vXrjs     iarpiK^s  —  Fayum 


3.136-7 

Class.     Quarterly,  i 
(1907).  263-4 

195 

Drama:  Comedy 

3  B.C. 

Hibeh 

Cartonnage. 

(Arch,  vi,  231) 

P.  Hibeh  i,  12 

196 

Ibid. 

3  B.C. 

Hibeh 

Cartonnage. 

(Arch,  vi,  228) 

P.  Hibeh  i,  6 

197 

Ibid,  (of  Alexis  ?) 

3  B.C. 

Unknown 

Cartonnage 

SB.  Berl.  Ak.,  1918, 
743-7 

198         Ibid. 

Cartonnage.      (Arch,  vi,  229) 


199         Ibid. 

Cartonnage.      (Arch,  vi,  230) 


3  B.C.     Ghoran 


Bulletin  Corr.  Hell., 
XII  (1905),  103-123 


3-2  B.C.     Ghoran 


Bulletin   Corr.    Hell.. 
XXX  (1905),  123-149 


200 

Ibid. 

2 

B.C. 

Serapeum, 

(H.  106;  K.  135.) 

Weil,  Monuments 

Memphis 

201 

Ibid. 

Grecs,  V 

B.C. 

202 

Cartonnage.     (Arch,  vi. 
Ibid. 

231) 

BKT  V,  2,  pp.  U3-4 

(Arch.  i.Sli.) 

Nachr.  Cdtt.  Ces., 
549-555 

1899, 

203 

Ibid. 

(Arch,  iii,  486) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  677 

Oxyrhynchus 

304 

Ibid,  (of  Eupolis  ?) 

P.  Oxy.  X.  1240 

Oxyrhynchus 

205 

Ibid. 

(Arch,  vi,  232) 

P.  Ryl.  i,  16 

Theadelphia 

206 

Ibid. 

(Arch,  iii,  486) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  678 

Oxyrhyncbuf 
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207 

Drama  {conlinued):  Comedy  Ibid. 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

(Arch,  iii,  278) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  428 

208 

Ibid. 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

lArch.  iii,  279,  no.  210  {for  P. 

Oxy. 

439  read  430)1 

Verso  of  accounts 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  430 

200 

Ibid. 

(Arch,  iii,  279) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  431 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

210 

Ibid. 

(K.  135;  Arch.i.  113) 

P.  Oxy.  i,  10 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

211 

Ibid. 

Verso  of  a  taxing-list 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1400 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

212 

Ibid. 

PSI  ii,  143 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

213 

Ibid. 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

Verso  of  accounts.    (Arch,  iii, 

279)  P.  Oxy.  iii,  432 

214 

Ibid. 

Arch,  iii,  278) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  429 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

215 

Ibid. 

(Arch,  vi,  232) 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  862 

3 

Ox>'rhynchus 

216 

Ibid. 

(Arch,  vi,  232) 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  863 

3 

O.xyrhynchus 

217 

Ibd. 

P.  Oxy.  XV.  1825 

5 

Oxyrhynchus 

218 

Ibid. 

Class.    Quarterly,  i 
(1907),  262 

Fayum 

219 

Ibid.  (?) 

Class.    Quarterly,  i 
(1907),  263 

Fayum 

—  220 

Tragedy  (of  Euripides  ?) 

3  B.C. 

Gurob 

Cartonnage.     (H.  58;  K. 

134) 

P.  Petr.  ii,  49  (d) 

221 

Ibid. 

3  B.C. 

Gurob 

Cartonnage.     (H.  63;  K. 

134) 

P.  Petr.  ii,  49  (c) 

222 

Ibid. 

3  B.C. 

Gurob 

Cartonnage.     (H.  61;  K. 

134) 

P.  Petr.  i,  4  (2) 

223 

Ibid. 

3  B.C. 

Hibeh 

Cartonnage.     (H.  66;  K. 

135) 

P.  Grenf.  ii,  6  (a)» 

224 

Ibid. 

3  B.C. 

Hibeh 

Cartonnage.     (H.  67;  K. 

135) 

P.  Grenf.  ii,  6  (b)» 

225 

Ibid. 

3  B.C. 

Hibeh 

Cartonnage.     (H.  68;  K. 

135) 

P.  Grenf.  ii,  6  (c)« 

226 

Ibid. 

3  B.C. 

Hibeh 

Cartonnage.     (Arch,  v,  511) 

P.  Hibeh  i,  10 

227 

Ibid.  (Sophocles,  Niobe?) 

3  B.C. 

Hibeh 

Cartonnage.     (Arch,  v,  571) 

P.  Hibeh  i,  11 

228 

Ibid. 

P.  Oxy.  XV.  1823 

1  B.C. 

Oxyrhynchus 

229 

Ibid. 

1 

Fayum 

Bulletin  de  la  Sociili 
Archfologigue  d'Alex- 
andrie,  14  (1912)    192 


» Purchased  in  1896  in  Cairo  with  P.  Grenf.  II,  1-8,  several  of  which 
came  from  Hibeh. 
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230 

Drama  {continued):  Tra 

gedy 

FSI  ii.  134 

1-2 

Oxj-rhynchus 

231 

Ibid. 

P.  Land,  v,  1813 

2 

Unknown 

232 

Ibid. 

PS  I  ii,  136 

2 

Unknown 

233 

Ibid. 

2(?) 

(K.  135) 

P.  Lond.  ii,  484  (d) 

234 

Ibid. 

Revue  Egyplologique, 

2-3 

Unknown 

N.  S.  i  (1919),  47-9 

235 

Ibid. 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  861 

3 

O.xyrhynchus 

236 

Ibid. 

{Arch,  iii,  485) 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  676 

3 

0.xyrhynchus 

237 

Ibid. 
On  the  verso 

PSI  ii,  150 

3 

O.xyrhjTichus 

238 

Ibid. 

P.  Lond.v,  1812 

3 

Unknown 

239 

Ibid,  (or  comedy) 

PSI  vi,  723 

4-5 

Oxyrhynchus 

240 

Ibid. 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1401 

5 

Oxyrhynchus 

241 

Ibid. 
Orestes  is  mentioned. 

Class.  Quarterly,  i, 
(1907),  262 

~ 

Fayum 

242 

Satyric 

{Arch,  iii,  570) 

P.  Oxy.  viii,  1083 

2 

O.xyrhynchus 

243 

Elegiac  Poetry:     Parts  ol 

[  twenty  four 

lines 

3  B.C. 

Gurol) 

Cartonnage.  (H.  Ill; 

K.  135) 

P.  Petr.  ii,  49  (a) 

244 

Parts  of  eighteen  lines 
(K.  135;  Arch,  i,  113) 

P.  Oxy.  i,  14 

2 

0.\->rhynchus 

245 

Ephorus:  xii  (or  xi) 

P.  Oxy.  xiii,  1610 

2-3 

Oxyrhynrhu> 

246 

Epic  Poetry:  (hexameter  verse) 

Elegy 

Cartonnage. 

3  B.C. 

S-B.Bcrl.Ak., 

1918,  736-9 

247 

3  B.C. 

Hibeh 

Cartonnage.     (H.  41; 

K.  135) 

P.  Grenf.  ii,  5» 

248 

3  B.C. 

Ilibch 

Cartonnage.     {Arch.  i 

V,  539) 

P.  Uibeh  i,  8 

249 

3  B.C. 

Hibeh 

Cartonnage.     {Arch,  i 

\!,  539) 

P.  Hibeh  i,  9 

250 

2  B.C. 

Mentioned    by    Gerhard,    Phoinix 

von  Kohphon,  p.  1, 

n.  2 

251 

1  B.C. 

{Arch.  V,  539) 

P.  Ryt.  i,  32 

252 

Paraphrase  of  the  Rape  ( 

jf  Persephone 

1  B.C. 

Abusir  el  Malaq 

Cartonnage.  School  exercise.  Verso 
of  the  "Laterculi  Alexandrini." 
{Arch.v,S3i)  BKTv,  1,7-18 


253 


{Arch.  ui,il9) 


P.  Oxy.  iv,  672 


Oxyrhynchus 
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254 

Epic  Poetry  (conitnued) 

Cairo  Gn  10578 

1-2 

2SS 

P.  Land,  v,  1816B 

2 

Unknown 

256 

P.  Land.  iii.  1109  (b) 

2 

Unknown 

257 

(K.  p.  136) 

P.  Land,  ii,  484  (e) 

2 

258 

(Arch.  V.  534) 

BKT  v,  2,  146 

2 

259 

(Arch,  ii,  349) 

P.  Amh.i\,\t  {recto) 

2 

260 

Verso  of  a  list  of  property-holders 

P.  Oxy.  XV.  1794 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

261 

(apparently      relating 

tronomy) 

Verso  of  accounts 

to      as- 

P.  Oxy.  XV,  1822 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

262 

P.  Oxy.  XV,  1821 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

263 

P.  Land,  iii,  970 

3 

264 

{Arch,  i,  516) 

P.  Oxy.  ii,  214 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

265 

{Arch,  ui,  265) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  422 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 

{Arch,  iii,  265)                                     P.  Oxy.  iii,  423 

(perhaps  a  Opfjvoi  or  «wtTd<^tos 

{Arch,  iii,  276)                                     P.  Oxy.  iii,  434 

(v4r<:A.  iii,  479)                                     P.  Oxy.  iv,  670 

{Arch.  V,  535)                                     P.  Oxy.  vi,  859 
Panegyric  on  the  Gymnasiarch  Theon 

{Arch.  V,  540)                                     P  Oxy.  vii,  1015 
On  Achilles  and  Hector 

PSI  vi,  722 
The  ExDedition  of  Dionvsus  to  India 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3-4 

Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 

(H.  140;  K.  136;  Arch,  ii,  351.)      Album  gratulalorium  in 
honorem  Hemerdeni 
(Utrecht,  1902),  137- 
142 

273         3-i 

PSI  ii,  149> 

274  On  the  Creation  4 

(>4rc/i.  ii,349.)  V/.KtoW,  AnaiectaGraeca 

(Wiss.  Beilage  z.  Vor- 
lesungsverzeichniss  d. 
Universitat  Greiss- 
wald,  1901),  pp.  3-5 


Hermopolis 

Magna 
Hermopolis 
Magna 


•  Dated  as  of  the  fourth-fifth  century  and  classed  as  a  mime  by  Crusius 
Herondas,  5  ed.,  p.  122. 
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275         Epic  Poetry  (continued):  On  the 

276 
277 
278 
279 
280 


282 
283 

284 

285 
286 

287 

288 
289 

290 
291 
292 
293 


Estate  of  Diomedes 

(^rcA.  V,  537)                                      Birr  V,  1,67-74 
Epikedeia  on  Professors  of  Berytus 

(Arch.x.Sm                                     BKTv,  1,82-93 

Hermopohs 
Magna 

Hermopolis 
Magna 

(Arch.  v,5i2)                                     BKTv,2.U6 

P.  Hal.  2 

Epithalamium 

(Arch.  V,  541)                                      P.  Ryl.  i,  17 
Exercises  from  Hoiner 

(H.   31a;   K.    136.)     Identified   by 
Reitzenstein, Hermes,  xxiv(1900) 
103-5                                                 Hermathena,  v  (1885) 
237-257 

Hermopolis 

Magna 
Thebes 

On  the  History  of  the  Late  Roman 

Empire                                                                                         4 
{Arch,  ii,  350.)                                Reitzenstein,    Zwei    re- 

Gizeh 

ligionsgeschichU.  Fra- 
gen  (Slrassburg,  190 1 ), 
47-50 


On  the  Creation 
(Arch,  ii,  350.) 

(H.  34,  K.  136.) 

On  Achilles'  Love  for  Polyxena 
(Arch,  iii,  480) 


Panegyric  on  the  Victory  of  Germanus 
over  the  Blemmyes 

(H.  141;  K.  136)  B  KT  v,  1,  108- 

114 


4 

Gizeh 

Reitzenstein,  Ibid.,  53-8 

4-S 

Panopolis 

S-B.    Berl.    Ak.,    1887, 

819-820 

4-5 

Hermopolis 

P.  Flor.  iii,  390 

Magna 

5 

Hermopolis 

PSI  iii,  253 

Magna 

Atene  e  Roma,  1903,  cols. 
149-158 


(Arch,  iii,  266.) 

Panegyric  5 

P.  Flor.  ii,  114 
Apostrophe  of  the  Shade  of  Achilles 

to  the  Achaeans  Byz. 

(Arch,  iii,  480.)    Wooden  tablet.  Bulletin      Corr.      Hell., 
x.wiii     (1904),    208-9 

Byz 

BKTv,  2.  145-6 
Panegyric  of  a  Dux  of  the  Thebaid 
(Arch.  V,  540) 

(Arch.  V,  542) 
On  Thelies 

Ferio  of  documents.    (Arch,  v,  541) 


(Arch.  V,  542) 


5-6 

BKTv, 2, 

114-7 

6-7 

BKTv. 2, 

145 

7 

BKTv,  2, 

147 

7 

BKTv,  2. 

147 

Thebes 


So.  Fayum  or 
Herakleopolis 

Hermopolis 
Magna  or  Fayum 

Unknown 


Thebes 
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302 
303 


304 
305 


306 
307 


308 


309 


310 


311 


1 

3  B.C. 

Hibeh 

p.  Uibeh  i,  1 

3  B.C. 

Iliheb 

P.  Uibeh  i.  2 

2 

Arsinoe 

Raintri  M.  v,  1-10 

3  B.C. 

BKT\,  1,77-8 

3  B.C. 

5-5.  5er/.^*..  1912, 

547 

3  B.C. 

Philadelphia 

295  Epic  Poetry  (continued):   On  Phineus 

(H.  141a;  K.  136.)     Mentioned  in 
Phil.    AnseiS;    xiv    (1884),    477 

296  Epicharmus:  VvCifjLai 

Cartonnage.     (Arch,  v,  553) 

297  Jhid. 

CartonnaRC.     (Arch,  v,  552) 

298  'OSvcratvs  avrdfioXos 

(H.  44;  K.  136) 

299  Epigram:  On  a  Statue 

(y4rc/(.  V,  547) 

300  On  the  Tragedian  Philiscus 

(Arch.  V,  547.) 

301  Two  Epigrams  on  the  Death  of  a  Dog 

Cf.  Arch,  vi,  454.  C.    C.    Edgar,    Selected 

Papyri  from  the  Cor- 
respondance  o)  Zenon 
(Annales  des  Services 
des  A  ntiquiliis  de 
l'£gyple,  %h),  101-4 
On  Homer  2  B.C. 

Ostracon  BKT\,1,1S 

On  the  Lame  Spartan  King  Agesilaus  1  B.C. 

"A  schoolboy's  writing  exercise." 

Bodl.  Mus.  Ostracon  930.  Journal  Eg.  Arch.,  v 

(1918),  16-7 
Ibid.  1  B.C. 

Bodl.  Mus.  Ostracon  1205 
In  Honor  of  Augustus  1 

(H.    122;    K.    136;    Arch,    i,    117) 

Revue  PA«.,  six  (1895), 
177-9 

(of  Leonidas  of  Tarentum)  2 

Ostracon.  Wilcken,  Oslraka,   1488 


Thebes 


Fayum 


Thebes  (?) 
Abusir 


Wooden  tablet 


Melanges  Nicole, 
181-2 


—  Abusir 


The  same  epigram  as  the  preceding. 

Waxed  tablet  Milanges    Nicole, 

182-3 


—  Abusir 


Waxed  tablet 

Ostracon. 

xxviii  (1908),  126 


Milanges    Nicole, 

181 

2 
Journal    Hell.    Studies, 

x.xviii  (1908)    126 

2-3 


Thebes 


Waxed    tablet     (Brit.    Mus.    Eg. 

Dep't,  29527)  S-B.  Berl.  Ak.,  1898. 

857-8 

312  Euclid:  Book  i,  39,  41  2 

(Arch,  ii,  380)  P.  Fay.  9 

313  Book  ii,  5  3-4 

(K.  136;  Arch.  i.  115)  P.  Oxy.  i,  29 


Euhemena 
Oxyrhynchus 
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314  Endoxua:  Ars  Aslronomica  3-2  B.C. 

On  the  verso.  A  school  exercise 
prepared  from  lectures.  (H.  77; 
K.  136)  P.  Par.  1 

315  Eaphorion:  'Kpal  (?)  5 

(^rc/;.  V.  536)  5Xrv,  1,57-66 

316  Enpolis:  Demi  4-5 

[Arch.  \\,22i.)  Lefebvre,    Papyrus    de 

Minandre  (Cat.  gin. 
d.  anliq.  £,g.  du  Musee 
du  Caire,  1911),  pp. 
xxi-zxiii 


Serapeum, 
Memphis 


Hermopolis 

Magna 
Aphroditopolis 


317     Earipides:   Closing  chorus  of   Alcestis, 
Andromacha,  etc. 
Cartonnage.     "Probably  a  school 
exercise"  P.  Eibeh  i,  25 


3  B.C.     Hibeh 


318 

Medea,  5-12 

2 

B.C. 

Serapeum, 

(H.  53;  K.  137.) 

Weil,  Monuments  Grecs 

' 

Memphis 

319 

Ibid.,  20-6,  57-63 

11 

Orestes,  445-1371 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1370 

5 

Oxyrhynchus 

320 

Medea,  507,  513-517,  545-560 

BKT\,2,91-S 

5 

Hermopolis 
Magna 

321 

Ibid.,  710-715 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

Verso    of    a    cursive    document 

{Arch,  iii,  277) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  450 

322 

Bippolytus,  243-430,  492-515 

BKTv,  2,88-96 

6 

Arsinoe 

323 

Ibid.,  616-624 

2 

B.C. 

Thebes 

Ostracon.     "The  pupil  wrote 

from 

memory" 

BKT\;  2,  96-7 

324 

Andromacha,  5-48  (Arch,  iii,  276) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  449 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

325 

Hecuba,  700-3,  737-740 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  876 

5 

Oxyrhynchus 

326 

Ibid.,  1252-1280 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  877. 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

327 

Troiades,  876-9 
Wooden  tablet 

1 

BKT\,2,9S 

1 

328 

Eleclra,  "r-irddecLS  of  //.341-584 
(Arch,  iii,  277) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  420 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

329 

Iphigenia  Taurica,  174-286,  581-629 

3 

B.C. 

Hibeh 

Cartonnage 

P.  Eibeh  i,  24 

330 

Phoenissae.  105-118.  128-140 

2 

B.C. 

Ostracon.    A  school  exercise,  taken 
from  dictation.     (Arch,  iii,  484.) 

Class.    Review,    xviii 
(1904),  2-5 

331  Ibid.,  171-185,  220-6  1  Oxyrhynchus 

Verso    of    some    cursive    writing; 
carelessly  copied  P.  Oxy.  ix,  1177 

332  Ibid.,  1017-1043,  1064-1071  3  O.xyrhynchus 

(Arch,  i,  510)  P.  Oxy.  ii.  224 

333  Ibid.,  1097-1107,  1126-1137  4-5  

Wooden  tablet.  Raineri  M,  v,  74-7. 
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334  Euripides  {conlinued):  Phoenissae 

Mentioned  by  Johnson,  Journal  Eg. 
Arch.,  i  (1914),  176'" 

335  Or«/ej,  53-61,89-97 


S  Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  xiii,  1616 


336 

Ibid.,  338-343 
(H.  54;  K.  137) 

Raineri  M.  v,  65-73 

1   B.C.-l 

Hermopolis 

Magna 

337 

Ibid.,  1062-1090 

2 

Fayum 

(H.  55;  K.  137) 

Revue  Phil.,  xix  (1895), 

105-8 

338 

Ibid.,  1313-1360 

P.  Oxy.  \x,  1178 

1   B.C. 

Oxyrhynchus 

339 

Antiope 

3  B.C. 

Gurob 

Cartonnage.     (H. 

51;  K. 

137) 

P.  Pelr.  i,  1-2 

340 

Archelaus 

(Arch,  iii,  277) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  419 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

341 

Cretans 

1 

[Arch.  V,  566) 

BJrrv,  2,  73-9 

342 

Eypsipyle 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

Verso  of  a  money 

account.    (Arc! 

1. 

V,  567) 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  852 

343 

Melanippe 

BKT\.  2.84-7 

5 

Arsinoe 

344 

Oeneus  (?) 

3  B.C. 

Hibeh 

Cartonnage.      (H. 

64-5; 

K. 

134 

; 

Arch.  V,  570) 

P.  Hibeh  i,  4  and 
P.  Grenf.  ii,  1 

345 

Phaethon 

1  B.C. 

Hermopohs 

An  antholo^  from  the 

Phaelhon 

\. 

Magna 

{Arch.  V,  569) 

BKT  V,  2,  79-8i 

346 

Sciron  'TTrSdecris  and  : 
(Arch,  ii,  354) 

e          1- 

6-7 

a  lew  1*" 

P.  Amh.  ii,  17 

347 

Temenides  (?) 
(H.  57;  K.  137) 

Weil,  Monuments 
Grecs,  i 

2  B.C. 

Serapeum, 
Memphis 

348 

[Euripides]:  Rhesus,  48-96 

4-5 

Panopolis 

(H.  56;  K.  137) 

S-P.  Berl.  Ak.,  1887 
813-6 

■' 

349  Galen:  Commentary  on  the  Prolegomena 

Mentioned  in  S.  p.  477.  Berlin  Mus. 
P.  11739 

350  Grammar:  Wcrk  of  an  Unknown  Gram-  ^ 

marian 

(H.  132a;  K.  137)  Raineri  M.  i,  51 

351  Treatise  on  Metre 

(Arch,  i,  532)  P.  Oxy.  li,  220 

352  Grammatical  Work  (?) 

(Arch.  \i,  25Z)  BKT  iii,  21-9 

353  Treatise 

(Arch,  vi,  259)  P.  Teb.  ii,  270 

354  Treatise 

Verso  of  an  account  of  produce 

(Arch,  vi,  259)  P.  Ryl.  i,  35 


1 

Arsinoe 

1-2 

2 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

Tebtunis 

2-3 

"  Of  the  literary  papyri  found  by  Johnson  at  AntinoopoUs  and  not  yet 
pubhshed  I  have  included  in  this  register  only  those  of  Euripides,  Theo- 
critus, and  Xenophon. 
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355  Grammer  {continued):  Rules  on  Metre 

{Arch.  V,  540)  B  KT  v,  2,  140-2 

356  Rules  of  an  Elementary  Character 

Verso  of  official  correspondence 

{Arch,  iii,  299)  P.  Oxy.  iii,  469 

357  Collection  of  Rules 

School  exercise.     Verso  of  official 

correspondence.     {Arch,  ii,  381)/*.  Amh.  ii,  21 

358  Treatise 

P.  Jand.  5 

359  Treatise  on  Metre 

Class.  Quarterly,  i 
(1907),  266 

360  Hellanicas:  Atlantis  i 

{Arch,  vi,  242)  P.  Ory.  viii,  1084 

361  Heraclides   Lembns:   Epitome  of  Eer- 

mippus,  Ilepi  vonoOerCiv,  end  i — be- 


3 
3 

3-4 


P.  Land,  iii,  1109  (a).  Identified 
by  CrSnert,  Rhein.  Mus.,  1913, 
p.  68;  published  in  H.  J.  Viljoen, 
Herodoti  Fragmenta  in  Papyris 
Servata  (Groningae,  1915), 
43-4 

370        V,  104-5 

{Arch,  iii,  487)  P.  Oxy.  iv,  695 

371        vii,  166-7 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1375 

372  Aristirchus:  Commentary  on  Herodotus  i 

Verso  of  accounts.  {Arch,  h,  358)     P.  Amh.  ii,  12 

373  Epitome  (Theopompus  (?)  or  an  in- 

dependent    work  drawing    largely 

from  Herodotus) 

{Arch,  vi,  243)  P.  Oxy.  vi,  857 

374  Berondas:  Mimes 

(H.  108;  K.   137;  Arch,  u,  356.) 

Kenyon,  Class.  Texts, 
1-39  and  Arch,  i,  379- 
387 


Oiyrhynchus 

Hermopolis 
Magna 

Ox>Thynchus  (? 

Fayum 

Oxj'rhynchus 


362 
363 

ginning  ii 

Herodotus:  i,  76 

(K.  138;  Arch,  i, 

i,  105-6 

(K.  138;  Arch,  i, 

114) 
114) 

P.  Oxy.  xi.  1367 
P.  Oxy.  i,  19 
P.  Oxy.  i,  18 

2 

2-3 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 

364 

i,  105-8 

P.  Oxy.  X,  1244 

2 

OxjThynchus 

365 

i,  115-6 

{Arch,  ii,  358) 

Arch,  i,  471-3 

1-2 

366 

ii,  96-9,  107-8 

P.  Ryl.  i,  55 

2 

367 

ii,  154-175 

P.  Oxy.  viii,  1092 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

368 

iii,  26-72,  parts  of  200  lines 

P.  Oxy.  .tiii,  1619 

1-2 

OxjThynchus 

369 

V,  78,  80.  82 

1-2 

Unknown 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

3 

Hermopolis 
Magna 

4 

Oxyrhynchus 

I-? 

375 

Hesiod:  Theogonia,  75-145 
(H.  36;  K.  138) 

S-B.  Bert.  Ak.,  1887 
809-813 

4-5 

Panopolis 

376 

Ibid.,  210-238,  260-270 

4-S 

(H.  37;  K.  138) 

Revue     Phil.,     xvi 
(1892),  181-3 

377 

Ibid.,  626-881 

Opera  et  Dies,  210-828 

Scutum,  1-32,  350-470 

4 

Fayum 

CH.  39;K.  138;  ^rcA.  ii,  347) 

Raineri  M.   i,   73-83 

and  Wessely,  Stud. 

, 

I,  iii-i 

378 

Theogonia,  643-656 

P.  Ryl.  i.  54 

1   B.C.-l 

Oxyrhynchus 

379 

Ibid.,  930-9,  994-1004 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  873 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

380 

Opera  et  Dies,  111-8,  153-161.174-182 

, 

210-221 

5 

Thebes 

(H.  38;  K.  138) 

Revue  Phil.,  xii  (1888) 

113-7 

381 

Ibid.,  199-204,  241-6 

5-6 

BKT\,  1,46 

382 

Ibid.,  257-289 

P.  Oxy.  viii,  1090 

1 

0.\-j'rhynchus 

383 

Scutum,  28-33 

PSI  i,  15 

4-5 

O.^orhynchus 

383a 

Ibid.,  207-213 

1  B.C. 

On  margin  of  no.  625 

BKTv.  I,  18 

384 

Ibid.,  466-480 
Urch.  iii,  478) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  689 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

385 

Calalogus,  Helen's  Suitors 
(Arch,  i,  507) 

BKTv,  1,28-30 

1-2 

Unknown 

386 

Ibid.,  Helen's  Suitors 

3 

Hermopolis 

On  verso.     (Arch,  v,  532) 

BKTv,  1,31-44 

Magna  (?) 

387 

Ibid. 

(Arch,  i,  508) 

Hermes,  xxxv  (1900) 
79-80 

2 

Unknown 

388 

Ibid.,  Bellerophon  Saga 
(Arch,  iii,  265) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  421 

2 

0.vyrhynchus 

389 

Catalogues,  Bellerophon  Saga 
(Arch.  V,  533) 

2 

BKTv,  1,45-6 

390 

Ibid.,  Amphiaraus  Saga 

2-3 

Oxj'rhynchus 

Verso  of  accounts.     Identified  by 

H.  G.  E.  White,  Class.  Quarterly 

xi  (1917),  SC-1 

PSI  ii,  131  and 
PSI  ii,  130 

391 

Ibid. 

(Arch.  V,  533.) 

P.  Teb.u.zn 

2-3 

Tebtunis 

392 

Ibid. 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1359" 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

393 

Ibid.,  iii 

Verso  of  an  official  document 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1358 

3 

O.xyrhynchus 

394 

Ibid.,  Meleager  Saga 
(Arch.  V,  532) 

BKTv, \.22-9, 

4 

Unknown 

"C.  Robert  {Hemes,  LIlJ(1917),  477-9)  would  attribute  these  frag- 
ments to  a  separate  epic,  the  Atlantis. 
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395  Hierocles  Stoicas:  'EOiKTi  <7TOtx«two-is 

Verso  of  the  Didymus,  Commentary  on 
Demosthenes.  "Eine  Privatabschrift 
zu  Studienzwecken." 

(Arch,  vi,  241) 

396  Hippocrates:  'E7rt5^;utoi  iii,  1 


2-3 


BKTW 
PSI  u,  116 
P.  Ryl.  i,  56 
P.  Oxy.  ix,  1184 


2-3 
2 
1 

2-3 
3 

2-3 


Hermopolis 
Magna 


Oxyrhynchus 


397  n«pi  Sialrris  o^eosv 

Verso  of  an  illegible  work 

398  Epistles,  3-6 

Verso  of  a  poll-tax  register 

399  Ibid.  3-5,  n 

Verso  of  a  metrological  fragment     BAT  iii,  5-9 

400  Ibid.,  5,  n 

Ferw  of  a  letter  BAT  iii,  5-9 

401  'A({>opt.crixoL 

Identified  and  published  by  A. 
Calderini,  Sludi  delta  Scuola 
Papirologica,  i  (1915),  3-4  P.  Fay.  204 

402  Hippolytns  Romanus:  Chronicles  6-7 

Identified  by  D.  Serruys,  Revue 
Phil.,  xxxviii  (1914)  ,27-31.  (.Arch. 
vi,  247)  P.  Oxy.  vi,  870 

403  History:  Treatise  on  rijuijua  ^"Pi^aP'Ka  3  B.C.     Gurob 

Cartonnage.     (H.  112;  K.  138)        P.Petr.i,9 

404  Account  of  a   Syrian   War    (Euer- 

getes  I  ?)  3  B.C.     Gurob 

Cartonnage.  P.     Petr.     ii,     45     ( = 

Wilcken,     Chrestoma- 
thie,  i) 


Oxyrhynchus 


Bacchias 


Oxyrhynchus 


405 

Fragment 

2 

B.C. 

406 

{Arch,  vi,  245) 
Fragment 

P.  Ryl.  i,  18 

B.C. 

407 

{Arch,  vi,  246) 
Fragment 

P.  Ryl.  i,  30 

B.C. 

408 

{Arch,  vi,  246) 
Political  Treatise 

P.  Ryl.  i,  31 

B.C. 

{Arch,  vi,  240) 

P.  Ryl.  i,  20 

409 

Campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great 
{Arch,  iii,  491) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  679 

B.C. 

Ox>rhynchus 

410 

Fragment 

{Arch,  vi,  246) 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  868 

O.xyrhynchus 

411 

Fragment 

{Arch,  vi,  246) 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  866 

Oxyrhynchus 

412 

Fragment 
{Arch,  i,  530) 

P.  Oxy.  ii,  302 

Oxyrhynchus 

413 

Description  of  Athens 

1-2 

Hawara 

(H.  117;  K.  148.) 

Petrie,/7(ii£ijra, 
and  Arsinoe  ( 

Biahmu, 
'London, 

1889),  28-9    ( 

=  \V 

ilck- 

en,  Die  Atlische  Peri- 

Cftese  von  Uawara, 

Ber- 

lin.  1910) 

Epitome  of  a  History  of  Sicily 
{Arch,  iii,  490) 


Oxyrhynchus 


P.  Oxy.  iv,  665 
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415 

416 
417 


419 
420 


424 

425 
426 


428 
429 
430 

431 
432 
433 


History  (continued):  Epitome  of  Theo- 

pompus,    Pkilippica  xlvii  2 

(Arch,  vi,  243)  P.  Ryt.  i,  19 

List  of  Early  Athenian  Archons  2 

P.  Oxy.  xiii,  1613 
On  Spartan  Training  2 

(H.  72;  K.  138)  Remte  Phil.,  xxi 

(1897),  1-4 
The  Siege  of  Rhodes  by  Demttrius 

Poliorcetes  2 

S-B.  Berl.  Ak.,  1918, 
pp.  752-762 
On  Alexander  the  Great  2 

P.  Oxy.  XV,  1798 
Dialogue  on   the  Deification  of 

Alexander  2 

On  the  rerso.     "A  school  exercise 

probably  taken  from  dictation"     P.  Freib.  2 
History  of  the  Fourth  Century  b.  c. 

(Theopompus?)  2 

(Arch,     iii,     282,     491.)      "Privat 

Abschrift."  Beilrdse  zu  alien  Ge- 

schichle,  Festschrift 
Hirschfeld,  100-3 
Bellenica  Oxyrhynchia  2-3 

Verso  of  a  land-register.     (Arch.  \i, 
242)  P.  0.xy.  V,  842 

Fragment  2-3 

(Arch,  iii,  282.)    Considered  a  Ro- 
mance by  Garin,  St.  it.  di  fil. 
class,  i  (1920),  179-180 
Letter  to  a  King  of  Macedon 
(K.  146;  Arch,  i,  116) 


Oxyrhynchus 


History  of  Sicyon 

Trial  of  Phidias 
(.irch.  vi,  244) 


P.  Oxy.  iii,  435 
P.  Oxy.  i,  13 
P.  Oxy.  xi,  1365 


2-3 
3 
3 


Nicole,  Proces  de  Phid- 
ias 
Geneva,  1910 
Fragment  3 

Verso  of  a  survey-list.     (Arch,  vi, 
246)  P.  Oxy.  vii,  1014 

Fragment  3 

(Arch.  \\,  246)  P.  Oxy.  vi,  867 

Fragment  3 

(Arch,  vi,  246)  P.  Oxy.  vi,  865 

Letter  of  .-Mexander  to  the  Carthaginians 

Ostracon.  Journal    Hell.    Studies, 

xxviii  (1908),  130 
Fragment  3 

(Arch,  iii,  491.)  P.  Oxy.  iv,  680 

Fragment  3 

(Arch,  iii,  282)  P.  Oxy.  iii,  436 

List  of  Olympian  Victors  (Phlegon?)  3 

F«fio  of  a  money  account.     (.Arch. 
i,  S31£.)  P.  Oxy.  ii,  222 


Unknown 


O.Tyrhynchtis 


Unknown 


Socnopaei  Xesui 
or  Karanis 


Fayum  or 

0.x>Thynchus 

Oxyrhynchus 


Oxyrhynchus 

Oxyrhj-nchus 

Hermopolis 
Magna  (?) 

Oxyrhynchus 

O.xyrhynchus 
O.xyrhynchui 


OxjThynchu; 
Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
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434  History  (continued):  Strange  Customs 

of  a  Barbarian  People  3  Oxyrhj-nchus 

{Arch,  i,  529)  P.  Oxy.  ii,  218 

435  Letter  to  a  King  of  Macedon  on  Prin- 

ciples of  Government  3  Oxyrhynchus 

{Arch.i,S25)  P.  Oxy.  ii,  217 

436  Chronological  Work  on  the  Years  355- 

315  B.  c.  3  Oxjrrhynchus 

(K.  133;  Arch,  i,  118)  P.  Oxy.  i,  12 

437  World  History  5  Unknown 

(Arch,  iii,  491.)  Denkschri/len  der  Ak.  d. 

Wiss.    zu    Wien,    li, 
1-118 

438  Homer:  Iliad  1  

Brit.  Mus.  P.  1873.    Book  ii,  494- 

877  is  collated  in  T.  W.  Allen, 

The  Homeric  Catalogue  of  Ships 

Oxford,  1921),  2-17 

438a      (fragments)  —  — - 

Mentioned  in  E.  Breccia,  Alexan- 

drea    ad    Aegyptum     (Bergamo, 

1922),  p.  140 

438b      (several  verses)  —  

Wooden  tablet.     .Mentioned  in  E 

Breccia,  Ibid.,  p.  142 

439         i,  1-15  3  Oxyrhynchus 

(Arch,  iii,  259)  P.  Oxy.  iii,  534 

440        i,  33-50,  59-75  3  Oxyrhynchus 

Versa  of  a  taxing  accoimt  P.  Oxy.  xv,  1815 

441         1,37-54,65-7,207-229  3  

Verso  of  accounts.    (H.  1;  K.  139.) 

Kenyon,  Class.  Texts, 
80 

442         1,43-59  3  Oxyrhynchus 

(^fcA.  iii,  260)  P.  Oxy.  iii,  535 

443         i,  44-60  2  

(H.  2;  K.  138.)  Revue  Phil,  xviii  (1894), 

103 

444         i,  70-104,  114-123,  412-433,  456- 

465,  494-590  1-2  

BKT\,  1,3 

445         i,  107-116  3  Ox>Thynchus 

{Arch,  iii,  473)  P.  Oxy.  iv,  748 

446        i,  121-157,  161-198,  202-241,  244- 

274,  277-284  3  

P.  Ryl.  i,  43 

447        i,  127-147  3  Ox>Thynchus 

Verso  of  accounts.     {Arch,  iii,  260) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  536 

448        i,  129-150  2-3  

(H.  3;  K.  138)  P.  Land,  ii,  272 

449  • i,  160-176  2  Oxyrhynchus 

{Arch,  iii,  474)  P.  Oxy.  iv,  749 

450        i,  164-181  2-3  

BKT-v,\,A 

451         i,  173-187  2  

P.  Freib.  5 
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452 

Homer  {continued):  Iliad  i, 
{Arch,  iii,  260) 

,  215-220, 

250-266 
P.  Oxy.  iii,  537 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

4S3 

i,  273-297,  318-342 

{Arch,  iii,  260) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  538 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

454 

i,  273-362 

(K.  139;  Arch,  ii,  340) 

P.  Fay.  141 

2 

Karanis 

455 

i   298-333 

1 

-2 

Mentioned  in  K.  139 

456 

i,  311-327 

Verso  of  census  returns 

P.  Teh.  ii,  425 

2 

Tebtunis 

457 

i,  370-405,  428-476 

P.  Flor.  ii,  106 

3 

458 

i,  404-447 

2 

-3 

Theadelphia 

Verso  of  accounts.  {Arch,  ii,  340) 

P.  Fay.  S 

459 

i,  406-419 

4 

BKTv,  1,5 

460 

i,  413,  439-514 

PSI  ii,  113 

5 

Oxyrhynchus 

461 

i  449-461 

1 

BKTv,  1,4 

462 

-   -    i   468-473 

5 

Wooden     tablet.      Journal  Bell.  Studies,  xxix  (1909),  39 

463 

i,  471-480,  495-506 

1  B.C. 

P.  Ryl.  i,  44 

464 

i,  484-494 

Philologus,  Ixiii 
(1904),  473-5 

1 

Fayum 

465 

i,  506-7 

ii,  1-877 

2 

Hawara 

(H.4;K.  139.) 

Petrie,  Ilatvara  and 
Biahmu,  24-8 

466 

i,  575-583 

{Arch,  lii,  260) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  539 

2 

Oxyrhynchua 

467 

i,  ii,  iv,  viii,  rvii 

— 

Fayiun 

Total  of  181  lines  from  several  MSS. 

(H.4a;K.  139.) 

Phil.    Anzeig.,    xiv 
(1884),  477 

468 

ii,  1-20 

2 

Karanis 

Class.  Phil.,  i  (1906),  167 

469 

ii,  33-7,  46-52,  55-60 

P.  Teb.  ii,  426 

2 

Tebtunis 

470 

li,  50-8 

(Arch,  iii,  474) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  686 

1  B.c- 

1  Oxyrhynchus 

471 

ii,  57-73 

{Arch,  iii,  474) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  750 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

472 

ii.  95-210 

2  B.C. 

Tebtunis  (?) 

Cartonnage.     {Arch,  iii. 

257) 

P.  Teb.  i,  4 

473 

ii,  101-494 

iii,  entire 

iv,  1-40 

Kenyon,  Class.            4 

-5 

Ma'abdeh 

Texts,  81-92 

474 

ii,  132-162 

3 

Wooden  tablet 

BKTv,  1,  6 

475 

ii,  147-162 

3 

Wooden  tablet.  S.  P.  508  and  Plate 
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476 

Homer  {continued). 

•  Iliad  ii, 

158-174 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

PSI  ii,  137 

477 

ii,  174-205, 

621-830 

iii,  277-371 

3  : 

B.C. 

Hibeh 

Cartonnage 

P.  Hibeh  i,  19 

478 

ii.  220-3 

Arch.  V,  379 

1 

Hawara 

479 

ii,  327-333 

P.  Ryl.  i,  45 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

480 

ii,  339-362, 

507-652 

2 

Tebtunis 

P.  Teb.  ii,  265 

481 

ii,  381-392 

2 

Theadelphia 

Bulletin    de  la  Sociitl 

arclUologique  d'Alex- 

andrie,     14  (1912), 
191-2 


482 

ii,  436-444 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  944 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

483 

ii,  444-6,  456-467 

5 

O.xyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  XI,  1385 

484 

li,  494-678 

P.  Cairo  Byz.   ii. 

6 

Aphroditopolis 

ii,  534-553 

67172-4 

2-3 

485 

BKTv,  1,  V.  4 

486 

ii,  611-683 

(Arch,  ii,  341) 

P.  Fay.  309 

2 

Theadelphia 

487 

ii,  672-683 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

Verso  of  an  account.     {Arch. 

iii, 

260) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  540 

488 

ii,  687-695 

Class.     Quarterly,  i 
(1907),  258 

i 

Fayum 

489 

ii,  722-741,  753-772 

5 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  VI,  945 

490 

ii,  730-828 

2 

O.^rhynchus 

(K.  139;  Arch,  i. 

105) 

P.  Oxy.  i,  20 

491 

ii,  745-764 

1-2 

Oxyrhynchus 

(K.  139;  Arch,  i, 

105) 

P.  Oxy.  i,  21 

492 

ii,  760-778 

Class.     Quarterly, 
(1907),  258 

Fayum 

493 

ii,  836-852.  864-877 

2-3 

Unknown 

ii,  855-867 

P.  Land,  iii,  886 

1 

494 

I 

P.  Flor.  ii,  107 

495 

ii,  859-873 

{Arch,  iii,  260) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  541 

i 

O.xyrhynchus 

496 

ii,  861-7 

P.  Oxy.  vi.  946 

2-3 

O.iyrhynchus 

497 

iii,  30-55 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

{Arch,  iu,  474) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  751 

3 

498 

iii.  174-194 

BKTw,  1,5 

499 

iii,  185.  187-9, 

{Arch,  iii,  474) 

,  207-216 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  687 

1  B.C- 

1    Oxyrhynchus 
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500 
501 
502 

503 

504 
505 


506 

507 
508 
509 
510 
511 
512 

513 
514 
515 
516 

517 
518 
519 

520 
521 


Homer  (continutd):  Iliad  iii,  214-224  1 

(Arch,  ii,  341)  P.  Fay.  209 

—  iii,  273-285  3 

Wooden     tablet.       Journal  Uell.  Studies,  xxix  (1909),  39 

iii.  280-9,  315-8,  320-2,  351-363, 

392-8  4-5 

BKT  V.  1,  6 

iii,  317-337,  345-372,  3 

iv,  1-544 
Verso  of  accounts.    (H.  6;  K.  139.) 

Kenyon,  Class  Texts,  93-7 

iii,  338-363,  386-397  2-3 

Verso  of  a  contract  P.  Teh.  ii,  427 

iii,     347-351,     354-6,     383-394. 

iv,  19-22,  55-61,  67-72,  80-3,  86-91, 

98-102,  109-113 
V,  525-532,  796-803 
Cartonnage.     (H.  8;  K.  139)  P.  Eibeh  i,  20  and 

P.  Grtnf.  ii,  3 


Euhemeria 


Tebtunis 


3  B.C.     Hibeh 


iii,  361-377 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

Verso  of  a  document. 

(Arch. 

ill, 

260) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  543 

iii,  371-418 

3 

Oxyrhynchxu 

(Arch  iii,  260) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  542 

iii,  397-408,  411-422 

2-3 

P  FloT.  ii,  108 

iv,  1-13,  35-9 

2-3 

BKTv,  1   4 

iv,  27-53,  137-238 

3 

BKTv,  1,3 

iv,  50-66 

PSIi,  11 

4-5 

Oxyrhynchus 

iv,  82-95 

Verso   of   accounts.      (H.    7 

1-2 

;   K.    139) 

Revue  Phil. 

,  xviii  (1898),  103-4 

iv,  87-96 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

(Arch,  iii,  474) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  752 

— iv,  182-198 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

(Arch,  iii,  260) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  544 

iv,  191-219 

2 

Fayum 

(H.  9;  K.  139) 

P.  Cairo  GB  10443" 

1 

iv,  199-211 

Class.  Quarterly,  i 
(1907),  258-9 

Fayum 

iv,  257-271 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

Verso  of  a  document 

P.  Oxy  xi,  1386 

iv,  357-364 

P.  Ryl.  i,  46 

1 

Ox>Thynchus 

iv,  364-398 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

Verso  of  an.  account 

(Arch. 

iii. 

474) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  753 

iv,  443-452 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  947 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

iv,  454-466,  483-8 

P.  Jand.  1 

1  BC 

Unknown 

Tl\e  provenience  is  gi'' 

ven  bj 

r  Sayce,  The  Academy,  12 

May,  1894. 
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526 
527 

528 
529 
530 

531 
532 
533 

534 
535 
536 
537 
538 
539 

540 

541 
542 

543 
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Homer  {continue^:  Iliad  iv,  478-490  2-3 

Verso  of  a  document.     (Arch,  iii, 
261)  -P-  Oxy.  iii,  545 

iv,  532-9 

Verso  of  a  document.     (Arch,  iii, 
474)  P.  Oxy.  iv,  754 

V,  1-442,  S44-8,  701-S 

On  the  verso.     {Arch.  i.  503)  P.  Oxy  u,  223 

V,  52-5 

P.  Teb.  ii,  428 

V,  69-81,  84-93,  103 

BKTv,  1,4 

V,  130-173 

Verso    of    a    cursive    document. 
{Arch,  ui,  474)  P  Oxy.  iv.  755 

V,  206-224 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1387 

V,  216-260 

P.  Ryl.  i,  47 

V,  287-317 

Wooden    tablet.     Cf.    Aegyplus, 


I 

3 

2-3 

I 

3 

2 

2 

3-4 


ii     (1921),     309-310. 


— V,  324-334,  379-390 

{Arch,  iii,  475) 
— V,  481-495 

{Arch,  ii,  3  1) 
— V,  554-610 

{Arch,  iii,  475.) 

— V,  578-586 

V,  583-596 

{Arch,  iii,  475) 
V,  648-681,684-711 

— V,  662-682 

{Arch,  iii,  475) 
— V,  715-8,  720-9 

{Arch,  iii,  475) 
V.  7U-4,815-8  846-850 

(H.   10;  K.   139.) 

V,  824-841 

{Arch,  i,  507.) 


Amtliche  Berichte  aus.  d. 
kgl.  Kunstsammlungen 
(Berlin)  1913,  220 

3-t 
P.  Oxy.  iv,  756 

2 
P.  Amh.  ii,  22 


Wessely,  Stud.,  v,  no.  74 
1 
P.  Oxy.  iv,  757 


P.  Oxy.  iv,  758 

P.  Ryl.  i,  48 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  759 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  760 

3-4 
Kenyon,  Class.     Texts, 
98-9 

2 


2-3 
3 
3 
1 


Am.    Journ.    Phil,    xxi 
(1900),  310-4 

1-2 
P.  Par.  3  tor  (p.  120) 

i-i 
Kenyon,  Class.     Texts, 
98-9 

— vi,  128-148,  173-199,  445-529  2-3 

(Arch.  iii.  258)  P-  Oxy.  iii,  445 


vi,  1-39 

(H.  11;  K.  140) 
vi.  90-100,  119-12S 

ai.   10;  K.   140.) 


Oxyrhynchus 

Oxyrhynchus 

Oxyrhynchus 
Tebtunis 

Oxyrhjmchus 
Oxyrhynchus 


Oxyrhynchus 


Fayum  or  Hermo- 
polis  Magna 

Oxyrhynchus 

Oxyrhynchus 

Oxyrhynchus 

Oxyrhynchus 

Oxyrhynchus 


Hermopolis 
Magna  (?) 


Thebes 


Oxyrhynchus 
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544  Homer  (conlinued):  Iliad  vi,  147-9 

Verso  of  a  document.     {Arch,  iii, 
475)  P.  Oxy.  iv.  761 

545         vi,  133-150,  156-160  I  B.c 

P.0xy.x\,l3Si 

546         vi,  327-353  1-2 

Verso  of  documenU.     (H.  12;  K. 

140.)     Revue  Phil,  xviii   (1894), 
104 


Oxyrhynchiu 


547 
548 

vii,  1-35 

Verso  of  a  list  of  persons. 

475) 
vii,  60-8 

{Arch. 

iii. 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  762 

Class.     Quarterly  i 
(1907),  259 

3 

Oxyrhynchoj 
Fayum 

549 

550 

vii,  68-134 

Urch.  iii,  475)                                   P.  Oxy.  iv,  763 
vii,     182-194,     218-230,     250-5, 

285-9 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1389 

3 
4 

Oryrhynchus 
Oiyrhynchus 

551 

vii,  237-244,  264-273 

Verso  of  a  taxing  list. 
261) 

{Arch. 

iii, 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  546 

2 

Oryrhynchus 

552 

vii,  324-336,  357-363 

{Arch,  iii,  261) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  547 

2-3 

Oiyrhsmchus 

553 

vii,  355-371 

PSI  ii.  114 

5 

Oxyrhynchus 

554 

viii,  1-29.  35-68 

{Arch,  i,  105) 

2 
Am.  Jour.  Arch.,  xiii 
(1898),  347-356 

Karanis 

555 

viii,  1-192 

Verso  of  accounts 

P.  Land,  iii,  736 

{verso) 

2-3 

Unknown 

5S6 

viii,  17-258 

Cartonnage.     (H.  14;  K 

.  140) 

P.  Heid.  Lit.  1, 
P.  Eibeh  i,  21  and 
P.  Grenf.  ii,  2 

3  B.C. 

Hibeh 

557 

viii,  41-54,  86-104,  139-156,  173- 

186 

Verso  of  accounts.  {Arch,  ii,  341)    P.  Fay.  210 

2 

Euhemeria 

558 

viii,  62-5,  105,  114 

114 

P.  Flor.  ii,  109 

1-2 

559 

viii,  64-75,  96-116 

(H.  13;  K.  140) 

P.  Grenf.  i,  2 

1-2 

Fayum 

560 

viii,  109-122 

{Arch,  iii,  475) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  764 

3 

Oryrhynchus 

561 

viii,  169-177,  306-324 

BKTy,  1,4 

3-4 

562 

viii,  332-6,  362-9 

(H.  14;  K.  140;  Arch,  ii, 

342) 

P.  Fay.  4 

2-1  B.C. 

Bacchias 

<A1 

viii,  433-477 

(H.  15;  K.  140) 

BKTv,  1,3 

2 

DOO 
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564 

Homer  (continued):  Iliad  viii,  451-6,  486-491 

xi,  578-581,  607-614,  628-649, 

660- 

672 

xii,  3-16,  23-47,  53-63,  136-140, 

,166- 

170 

xiii,  751-780,  786-813 

PSI,  i,  10 

4 

Hermopolis 

Magna 

565 

ix,  1-7 

Roman 

Wooden   tablet.      (Arch,  iii,   475.) 

Bulletin  Corr. 

Bell,  xxviii  (1904), 

207-8 

566 

uc,  75-92 

1 

BKTv,  1,5 

567 

ix,  181-190 

1-2 

BKTv,  1,4 

56g 

ix,  198-210 

2 

BKTv,  1,4 

569 

ix,  235-301 

(Arch,  iii,  261) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  548 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

570 

ix,  277-288,  299-312 

3-4 

BKTv,  1,4 

571 

— ix,  287-296,  325-331 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1390 

5 

Oxyrhynchus 

572 

ix,  320-333 

(Arch,  iii,  476) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  765 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

573 

ix,  356-378 

Class.     Quarterly,  i 
(1907),  259-260 

Fayum 

574 

ix,  575-585,  608-619 

PS  I  i,  12 

4 

Oxyrhynchus 

575 

■ X,  199-221,  237-257,  262-3 

PS  I  i,  13 

3 

Hermopolis 
Magna 

576 

X,  233-243,  250-5 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  948 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

577 

X,  372-443 

5 

BKTw.1,5 

578 

—X,  437-452 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  949 

2-3 

Oxj-rhynchus 

579 

• X,  542-7 

(Arch,  iii,  476) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  766 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

580 

xi,  39-52 

(Arch,  iii,  261) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  549 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

581 

xi,  86-96,  121-xvi,  499 

SB.  Berl.  Ah.,  1912 
1198-1219 

4 

Unknown 

582 

xi,  123-152,  154-180,  299-356 

5-6 

BKTv,  1,6 

583 

xi,  172-183 

(^rcA.  iii,  476) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  688 

1   B.C.-l 

Oxyrhynchus 

584 

xi,  322-9,  359-402 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  950 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

585 

xi,  464-6,  515-7 

PSI  ii,  138 

4 

Oxyrhynchus 

586 

xi.  505-602 

(Arch,  iii,  261) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  550 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

587 
588 
589 

590 
591 

592 
593 


594 
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(Arch.  iii.  476) 
— xi,  556-613 


P.  Oxy.  iv,  767 
P.  Tib.  ii,  266 


XI,  564-638 

Last  edited  by  P.  Collart,  Rn-ue 

Phil.,  xlii  (1918),  42-6  P.  Oxy.  xi,  1391 

— xi,  736-764 

MfcA.  iii,  476)  P.  Oxy.  iv,  768 

— xi,  788-xii,  9 
(H.  18;  K.  140.)  Revue  Phil.,  xviii  (1894) 

104-111 
— .Tii,  178-198 
(H.  19;  K.  140)  P.  GrenJ.  i.  4 

— xiii,  1-175 

First  described  by  F.  Osann, 
Vuacstionum  homericarum  par- 
licula  ii,  Notilia  papyri  Paris- 
iensis  fragmenlum  Iliadis  ex- 
hibentis.  Gissae,  1852.  Cf.  La 
Roche,  Homerische  Textkriiik 
(Leipzig,  1866),  p.  448 
— xiii,  2-87,  149-775 
xiv,  120-293.  332-522 


2 

Oiyrhynchus 

2 

Tebtunis 

5 

Oxyrhynchus 

3 

2  B.C. 

) 
4 

Oxyrhyncbus 

Fayum 

1   B.C. 

Elephantine 

(K.  141;  Arch,  i   106.) 

Journal  Phil.,  xxvi 
25-59 

(1898) 

595 

xiii,  26-47,  107-111,  149-173 

1 

(H.  20;  K.  140) 

P.  Par.  3 

596 

xiii,  58-99 

{Arch,  iii,  261) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  446 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

597 

xiii,  184-314,  317-341   345-367 

1  B.C. 

BKTv, 1,5 

598 

xiii,  308-317,  342-7 

{Arch,  iii,  476) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  769 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

599 

xiii,  340-350,  356-375 

P.  Teh.  ii,  429 

2 

Tebtunis 

600 

xiii,  372-7,  405-413 

(Arch,  iii,  476) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  770 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

601 

xiii,  545-559 

1 

S.  p.  507  and  Plati 

1 
E  i 

602 

xiv,  227-253,  256-283 

(Arch,  iii,  261) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  551 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

603 

XV,  303-325 

P.  Oxy.  xi.  1392 

3 

Oxyrhjnchus 

604 

XV,  332-370,  386-409 

Verso  of  an  account 

P.  Oxy.  XV,  1816 

3 

Oxj'rhynchus 

605 

• XV,  383-390,  421-430 

3-4 

BKTy,  1,5 

606 

XV,  425-482,  539-648 

xvii,  101-222 

ixiii,  490-511,530-552 

5 

BKT  ^,  1,5 

607 

XV,  736-746 

(Arch,  iii,  476) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  771 

2-3 

Oi>Thyncbus 

608 

xvi,  157-170,  191-203 

P.  Oxy.  xi.  1393 

5 

Oxyrhynchus 

34 
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609 

Homer  (continued):  Iliad  xvi,  401-S, 

418-430 

P.  Teb.  ii.  430 

1-2 

Tebtunis 

610 

xvi,  484-9 

3  B.C. 

Hibeh  (?) 

Cartonnage 

P.  Ryl.  i,  49 

3-4 

611 

xvi,  611-7,  675-9 

P.  Plor.  ii,  110 

3-4 

612 

xvi,  676-9 

P.  Plor.  \i,ni 

613 

xvii,  80-94 

{Arch,  iii,  262) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  552 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

614 

xvii,  102-115,  142-152 

(H.  21;  K.  141) 

Raituri  P.  533 

2 

Fayum 

61S 

xvii.  315-377 

BKTv.  1,  4 

3-t 

616 

xvii,  353—373 

(Arch,  iii,  476) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  772 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

617 

xvii,  379-384.  418-424 

xviii,  412-4,  455-6,  564-581 

P.  Oxy.  XV,  1817 

6 

Oxyrhynchus 

618 

xvii,  725-732 

(Arch,  iii,  477) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  685 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

619 

xviii,  1-617 

3-4 

(H.  10;  K.  141.) 

Kenyon,  Class.    Texts, 

98-9 

620 

xviu,  1-218,311-617 

1  B.C. 

Ma'abdeh 

(H.  22;  K.  141.) 

Tliompson  and  Warner, 
Catalogue   of  Ancient 

MSS,  1 

621 

xviii,  76-99,  112-135 

PSI  i,  14 

4-5 

O.xyrhynchus 

622 

xviii,  395-401,  428-434 

P.  Ryl.  i,  50 

3 

623 

xviii,  475-499,  518-535,  544-561 

(H.  23;  K.  141) 

P.  Par.  3bis. 

2 

Thebes 

624 

xviu,  574-9,  615-8 

Milanses  Nicole, 
222-3 

4-5 

Hermopolis 
Magna 

625 

xviii,  596-608 

BKTv,  1,  18-20 

1  B.C. 

Unknown 

626 

xix,  41-51 

(Arch,  iii,  477) 

P.  Rein.  1 

1 

Unknown 

627 

xix,  97-117,  132-151 

(Arch,  iii,  262) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  553 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

628 

xix,  251-9 

(Arch,  iii,  262) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  554 

3 

O.xyrhynchus 

629 

xix,  417-421 

(Arch,  iii,  262) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  555 

3 

Ox>Thynchus 

630 

XX,  36-110 

(K.  141;  Arch.  ii.  342) 

P.  Fay.  160 

1-2 

Bacchias 

631 

■ XX,  241-250 

(Arch,  iii,  262) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  556 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

632 

XX,  425-437,  470-482 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  951 

4 

O.iyrhynchus 

633 

xxi,  1-26 

Class.     Quarterly, 
(1907),  260 

i 

Fayum 
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634 

Homer  ( 

iconlinued):  Iliad  xxi,  26-41 

1 

EuhemeriA 

(Arch. 

.  ii,  342) 

P.  Fay.  6 

635 

xxi, 

58-62.  64-5 

Class.     Quarterly,  i 
(1907),  260 

Fayum 

636 

xxi, 

xxii 

302-611 
.27-515 

xxiii 

i,  1-281 

3  B.C. 

Hibeb 

Cartonnage.     (H.  24;  K. 

141) 

P.  Heid.  Lit.  ii. 

P.  Hibeh  i.  22  and 

P.  Grenf.  ii.  4 

637 

xxi, 

(Arch. 

372-382 
iii.  262) 

P.  Oxy.  iii.  557 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

638 

xxi. 

547-576,  580-609 

xxii,  300^51    45 ^^si 

4-5 

BKTv.  1.3 

639 

xxi, 

xxii 

608-611 
30-7 

4 

(Arch. 

ii,  343) 

P.  Amh.  ii,  159 

640 

xxi), 

,  1-17,  22-38 

PSI  ii,  139 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchua 

641 

xxii, 

(Arch. 

1-18,  40-57 
iii,  262) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  559 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

642 

xxii. 

109-397 

xxiii 

,  345-406 

P.  Oxy.  XV,  1818 

ShS 

Oxyrhynchus 

643 

xxii, 

(Arch. 

115-134.  143-160 
iii,  262) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  558 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchuj 

644 

xxii, 

253-298,  350-5.  358-365 

1-2 

Euhemeria 

(Arch. 

ii,  343) 

P.  Fay.  211 

645 

xxii, 

265-272 

Class.      Quarterly,  i 
(1907),  261 

Fayum 

646 

xxii. 

449-474 

P.  Land.  V.  1811 

2 

Unknown 

647 

xxiii, 

xxiv 

,  1-79.  402-897 
1-759 

1     n    ^ 

(H.  25 

;  K.   141.) 

Kenyon,  Class.  Texts, 

648 

xxiii 

22.49    79-inn    424 

.447 

100-8 

I 

Verso  of  a  private  document.  (Arch. 
iii,  477.) 


Berichte  d.  sdchsischen 
Gesellschaft  d.  Wiss. 
(phil. — hist.  Klasse), 
1904,  211 


649 

xxiii,  63-88,  93-7,  126-1 

650 

xxiii,  81-91 

(Arch,  iu,  262) 

651 

xxiii,  485-491,  499-509 

652 

.xxiii,  718-732 

653 

xxiii,  775-785.  834-847 

(Arch.  iii.  262) 

654 

xxiv.  74-90 

PSI  ii,  140 
P.  Oxy.  iii,  447 
PSI  ii,  141 
BKTv,  1,4 
P.  Oxy.  iii,  560 
P.  Oxy.  vi,  952 


3 

2 

2-3 

1  B.C. 

3 
3 


Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
O.xyrhynchus 

O.xyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
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Homer  {continued):  Iliad  xxiv,  127-804  2 

(H.  26;  K.  142.)  Thompson  and  Warner, 

Cat.  of  Ancient  MSS,  6 
3-4 


656        xxiv,  282,  286,  318-331 

Verso    of     a     cursive     document. 

{Arch,  iii,  262)  P.  Oxy.  iii,  561 

657         xxiv,  336-343, 366-374,377-401 

P.  Ryl.  i,  51 

658        xxiv,  698-747 

BKTv,  1,3 

659  Odyssey  i,  131-145 

{Arch,  iii,  263)  P.  Oxy.  iii,  562 

660        i,  266-276,  296-307  5 

P.  Oxy.  XI,  1394 

661         i,  432-444  2-3 

(Arch,  iii,  263)  P.  Oxy.  iii,  563 

662        ii,    304-312,    339-357,    362-374, 

386-410  2 

MrcA.  iii.  477)  P.  Oxy.  iv,  773 

663        ii,  315-327  2-3 

{Arch,  iii,  263)  P.  Oxy.  iii,  564 

664        iii,  226-231  3 

{Arch,  iii,  477)  P.  Oxy.  iv,  774 

665         iii,    267-278,    283-294,    319-335, 

352-366,  387-497  1 

(H.  27;  K.  142)  Journal     Phil.,     xxii 

(1894),  238-246 

666        iii,  364-375, 384-402  — 

(H.  28;  K.  142)  Revue      Phil.,     xviii 

(1894),  101-3 

1 
PSI  ii,  122 


Elephantine 

Oxyrh>'nchus 

1  B.C.     

Byzan  tine 

3  Oxyrhynchus 


667 

iii,  435-449 

668 

iv,  97-100,   15 

261 

669 

iv,  292-302 

{Arch,  iii,  263) 

670 

iv,  388-400 

{Arch,  iii,  477) 

671 

iv,  520-9 

{Arch,  iii,  477) 

672 

iv,  685-708 

{Arch,  iii,  263) 

673 

iv,  757-765 

{Arch,  iii,  263) 

674 

V,  7-17,  34-44 

{Arch,  iii,  477) 

675 

V,  106-113 

676 

■ V  346-353 

(H.  29;  K.  142) 

677 

vi.  146-171 

678 

vi,  201-3,  20; 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  953 
P.  Oxy.  iii,  565 
P.  Oxy.  iv,  775 
P.  Oxy.  iv,  776 
P.  Oxy.  iii,  566 
P.  Oxy.  iii,  567 
P.  Oxy.  iv,  777 
PSI  i,  8 
P.  GrenJ.  i,  3 
P.  Bat.  5  b 


286-300,  325-8 

{Arch,  ii,  343)  P.  Fay.  7 


2 
2-3 
3 
1-2 
3 
3 
4 
1 
3 
2 


Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 

OxyrhjTichus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 


Socnopaei  Nesus 

Oxyrhynchus 

Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
OxjTh>-nchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
OxyThynchus 
OxjThynchus 
Fayum 

Euhemeria 
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680 

681 
682 
683 

684 
685 
686 
687 
688 

689 
690 
691 
692 
693 


694 

695 
696 

697 
698 
699 


Homer  (continued):  Odyssey  vi,  264- 

275.  294-305 

vii,  67-126 

(/Irc/i.  iii,  477.) 

viii,  348-350 

ix.  358-361,  364,  405-8,  410-2 

X,  3-12 

xi,  244,  323.  414-426,  428-432 
xii,  1-4 


4 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1395 

4 
Berichte  d.  sdclts.  Ges.  d. 
Wiss.,  1904,  pp.  211-2 

2 
BKTv,  1,4 

5 
P.  Oxy.  xi.  1396 


— X,  26-50 

[Arch,  iii,  478) 
— X,  124-130 

(Arch,  iii,  478) 
— X,  366-7,  373-380,  399402 

(Arch,  ii,  344) 
— xi,  1-20 

{Arch,  iii,  263) 
— xi,  195-208 

Verso  of  a  cursive  account  (?).  (Arch. 
iii,  264) 
— xi,  428-440 


P.  Oxy.  XV,  1819 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  778 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  779 

P.  Fay.  157 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  568 


P.  Oxy.  iii,  569 
P.  Teb.  ii,  431 
P.  Oxy.  iv,  780 
P.  Ryl.  i,  52 
P.  Fay.  310 


xi,  471-493,  523-545 

(Arch,  iii,  478) 

xi,  492-511 

Verso  of  a  cursive  document 

xi,  557-573,  588-610 

(Arch.  ii.  344) 

xii,  275-446  (with  many  lacunae) 

xiii,  1-440  (almost  complete) 
xiv,  8-509  (almost  complete) 
xv,  2-400  (37  lines  preserved) 
xviii    103-401   (18  lines  preserved) 
xix   1-604  (66  lines  preserved) 
XX    26-392    (about  one   half   pre- 
served) 
xxi,     1-434  (almost  complete) 
xxi-xxiv  (entire) 

P.  Ryl.  i,  53 

xii.  344-352 

P.  Hal.  5  a 

xiii,  110-126,  137-154 

BKTv,  1,6 

xiv,  15-24,  35-60,  71-86,  37  -081, 

407-410,  430-441 

(H.  30;K.  142)  BKTv,l,i 

xiv,  50-72 

(Arch,  iii,  264)  P.  Oxy.  iii,  570 

xiv,  299-303,  328-332 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  954 

XV,  161-181,  189-210 

(Arch,  ii,  344)  P.  Amh.  ii,  23 


2 

2-3 

2-3 

1-2 

3 

2 


Oxyrhynchus 


Oxyrhynchus 

Oxyrhynchus 

Oxyrhynchus 

Oxyrhynchus 

Bacchias 

Oxyrhynchus 

Oxyrhynchus 


1-2  Tebtunis 

2  (?)     Oxyrhynchus 

2-3  

1-2  Theadelphia 


Ptolem 
5-6 

6-7 

Fayum 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

4-5 

Oxyrhynchus 

3-4 

38 

700 


701 
702 

703 
704 
705 
706 
707 

708 
709 

710 

711 
712 
713 
714 

715 
716 
717 
718 
719 
720 

721 
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Homer  (continued):  Odyssey  xv,  216- 
231,239-253  2 

{Arch,  iii,  264.)  P.    Cairo    Goodspeed    i 

(Deunniai  Publication  s 
of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  vol.  v,  1902) 


— XV,     329-332,  362-6 

— XV,  a  fragment 
(H.  30a;  K.  142.)    Mentioned  by 
Sayce,   The  Academy,   12  May, 
1894,  401 
— xvi,  1-8 
(Arch.  iii.  264) 
— xvi,  243-256,  288-301 
(Arch,  iii,  478) 

xvii,  137-148,  182-193 

(Arch,  iii,  478) 

— xvii,  410-428 

(Arch,  iii,  478) 

xvii,  601-6 

xviii,  27-40 


PSI  i,  9 


P.  Oxy.  iii,  571 
P.  Oxy.  iv,  781 
P.  Oxy.  iv,  782 
P.  Oxy.  iv,  783 


P.  Oxy.  vi,  955 
P.  Oxy.  iii,  572 


xviii,  1-35,  56-93 

(Arch,  iii,  264) 

xviii,  55-80  95-121,  137-163,  178- 

205 

P.  Oxy.  XV,  1820 

xix,  452-471 

FefiO  of  a  cursive  document.  (Arch. 
iii,  264)  P.  Oxy.  iii,  573 

xix  534-599 

BKT\. 1,5 

XX,  41-68 

P.  Hibeh  i,  23 

xxi,  356-367 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1398 

xxii,  31-47,  80-93,  111-148,  182- 

196,230-317 

xxiii,  185-194,  230-242 
Verso  of  a  prose  literary  text.  (Arch 
iii,  264) 
xxiii,  309-326,  342-356 

xxiv,  421-445 

xxiv,  501-8 

Mentioned  by  G.,  p.  17 

Mentioned  by  G.,  p.  17 
Commentary     and     Paraphrase     of 
Iliad  i 
(H.  32;  K.  142) 

Commentary  on  Iliad  i,  263-4,  399 

(Arch,  iii,  263)  P.  Oxy.  iii,  418 


4-5 


1-2 
3 
3 

1  B.C. 

3 
3 

6-7 
3 

4-5 

3  B.C. 

3 


Unknown 

Oxyrhynchus 
Fayum 

Ox>Thynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 

Ox>ThjTichus 
OxjThynchus 

Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 

Hibeh 
Oxyrhynchus 


3 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  448 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  956 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

P5/ii,  115 

2 

Tebtunis 

P.  Teh.  ii,  432 

2 

B.C. 

Tebtunis 

P.  Teh.  iii,  596 

2 

B.C. 

Tebtunis 

P.  Teh.  iii,  695 

f 

3-4 

Panopolis 

S-B.  Berl.  Ak., 

1885 

', 

816-8 

1-2 

Oxyrhynchu* 
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722 

723 
724 

725 
726 
727 


Homer  (cimlinufd):  Commentary 

on  Iliad  a,  751-857 

{Arch.  vi.  252) 
Commentary  on  Iliad  iii,  59 

Scholia  on  Iliad  iv,  306-7 

(Arch,  vi,  254) 
Commentary  on  Iliad  v,  88-254 


P.  Oxy.  viii,  1086 
BKTv,  1,6 
P.  Ryl.  i,  24 
Arch,  ti,  196-206 
P.  Oxy.  viii,  1087 


1  B.C.     Ojcyrhynchus 
1-2  


Commentary  on  Iliad  vii,  75-83 

(Arch,  vi,  253) 
Commentary    on    Iliad    xii    677-754 

and  xviii,  219 

P.  Jand.  2 

728  Commentary  on  Iliad  xx,  144-150 

(H.  35)  Revut    Phil.,    xvii 

(1893),  109-115 

729  Scholia  on  Iliad  xxi,  1-363 

Ver^o  of  a  treatise  on  metre  (P.  Oxy.  ii,  220) 
(Arch,  i,  533f.)  P.  Oxy.  ii,  221 

730  Scholia  Minora  on  Odyssey  xv 

Verso  of  accounts.  (Arch,  ii,  345)     P.  Amh.  ii.  18  and 
Arch,  ii,  206-8 

731  Scholia  Minora  on  Odyssey  xviii,  67,  70 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1397 

732  Commentary  on  Odyssey  xxi,  218-234 

(Arch,  ii,  347)  P.  Fay.  312 

733  Glosses  to  Odyssey  xxi,  390-1 

Ostracon.  S-B.  Berl.  Ak.,    1918, 

739-742" 

734  Commentary  (?) 

Class.    Quarterly  i 
(1907),  261 
734a      Scholia  on  Homer 

Mentioned  in  E.  Breccia,  Alexan- 
dria ad  Aegyptum  (Bergamo 
1922),  p.  140 

735  Apian,  T^uaaat.  'OfiripiKal 

(Arch,  vi,  254) 

736  Apollonius    Bomeric  Lexicon 

(K.  130.) 


Oxyrhynchus 

Unknown 

Oxyrhynchus 


1  B.C.     Unknown 
Philadelphia 

2  O.Tyrhynchus 


5 
1-2 

3  B.C. 


p.  Ryl.  i,  26 


737 


738 


739 


Lexicon  to  Iliad  i,  9f 
(H.  ii;  K.  142) 


Class.  Review,  xi  (1897), 
390-3 

SB.  Berl.  Ak., 
1887,  818-9 


Lexicon  to  Iliad  i,  151-361 

Verso  of  an  account.    School  exer- 
cise.     (Arch,   i,   536.)  .ffermej,  xxxv  (1900), 
611-621 
Lexicon  to  Iliad  i,  338-350 

BKTv,  1,  6 


Oxyrhynchus 
Theadelphia 


Fayimi 


Oxyihynchus 


Fayimi 


Fayum 


"  This  identification  has  been  questioned  by  A.  Humpers  {Revue  de 
Phil.,  XLV  (1921),  90-2),  who  suggests  a  collection  of  glosses. 
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740 


Homer  {continued):  Lexicon  to  Iliad  v,  265-289 
From  the  same  wooden  tablet  comes 
no.  530.  Cf.  Aesyplus,  ii   (1921), 


742 


743 


744 


745 


746 


747 


750 


751 


752 


309-310. 


A  mtliche  Berichte  aus.  d. 
kgl.   Kunslsammlungen 
(Berlin),  1913,  p.  220 
2 


Lexicon  to  Iliad  xi,  136-263 

Waxed      tablet.        Published      in 

Aegyptus,  ii  (1921),  6-7  B KT  v,  1,  6 

Lexicon  to  Iliad  xi,  558-601  7 

(Arch,  ii,  344)  P.  Amh.  ii,  19 

Lexicon  to  Iliad  xiii,  634f  2 

Waxed  tablet  BKT\,\,6 

Le.xicon  to  Iliad  xiv,  227-521  2 

Waxed  tablet.    Published  in  i4  e^3'/>- 

to.?,  ii  (1921),  306  BKTv,\,6 

Lexicon  to  Iliad  xv,  17-180  2 

Waxed  tablet.    Published  in  i4ej3'/>- 

<Mx  ii,  (1921)  307-8  BKTv,\,6 

Lexicon  to  Iliad  xviii,  373-386  2 

Verso  of  a  cursive  document.  {Arch. 
vi,  254)  P.  Ryl.  i,  25 

Alphabetical  Lexicon  1 

P.  Freib.  1  c 
Paraphrase  of  Iliad  iv  — 

(H.  33a;  K.  142.)  Pliil.Anzeig.xiv  (1884), 

414 
Narrative    of    the    Preservation    of 
Eurypylus     by     Patroclus     {Iliad 

XI,     575ff.  2 

School  exercise.     Verso  of  a  list  of 

tax  payments  P.  Oxy,  iii,  574  {verso) 


O.xyrhynchus 

Unknown 
Fayum 

O.xyrhynchus 


Epitome  of  the  Odyssey 

{Arch.  vi,25i)  P.  Ryl.  i,  23 

Discussion  of  the  Days  of  the  Odyssey 
Mentioned  by  S.  p.  397.     Berlin 
Mus.  P.,  9571R. 
Catechism  of  the  Iliad 
For  use  in  the  schools 
753     Hyperides:  Pro  Lycophrone 
Pro  Euxenippo 
In  Demoslhenem 
(H.  92-4;  K.  142.) 


PSI  i,  19 


1 


Gournou  (Thebes) 


Kenyon,  Hypereidis 
Orationes  elFragmenla. 
Oxford,  1906 


754 


755 


756 


Kenyon,  Ibid. 
Kenyon,  Ibid. 


In  Philippidem 

(H.  95;  K.  143) 
In  Athenogenem 

(H.  96;  K.  142) 

Verso  of  an  astrological  work 
(IT.  97;  K.  143.)    "School  exercise 
taken  from  dictation"  Kenyon,  Ibid, 

757  Hyperides  (?):  Pro  Lycophrone 

P.  Oxy.  xiii,  1607 

758  Ibycus:  Some  fifty  lines  and  fragments 

P.  Oxy.  XV,  1790 


1  B.C.     Unknown 

2  B.C.     Upper  Egypt 

(Panopolis?) 
2  Upper  Egypt 


Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
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759  Isaeus  (?):     Against     Elpagoras     and 

Demophanes 

(Arch.  m,20i)  P.Oxy.\\\,\\S 

760  Isocrales:  Ad  Demonicum,  §§18-52 

Verso    of    an    inventory.      Berlin 
Mus.    P.    8935.      Cf.    Drerup, 
Isocratis  Opera  (1906),  I,  vii 

761  Ibid.,  §§39,  41,  SO 

Berlin  Mus.  P.  7426.  Cf.  Drerup, 
Ibid.,  p.  viii 

762  Ad  Demonicum,  §§40-6 


763         Ibid.,  §§40-S 


Oxyrhynchui 


764 

765 
766 
767 


Ibid..  §45 
(Arch.  i,522.) 

Ibid.,  §§50-3 
(Arch,  ii,  359) 

In  Nicoclem,  §§1-30 
(H.  79;  K.  143.) 

Ibid.,  §§2-4 

(H.  78;  K.  143.) 


768  Ibid.,  §§9-11 

769  Ibid.,  §§47-51 

770  Panegyricus,  §§19-116 

770a      Ibid  ,  §§37-9 

Mentioned  in  E.  Breccia,  Alexan- 
drea  ad  Aegyplum  (Bergamo, 
1922),  p.  140 

771  Ibid.,  §189 

De  Pace,  §§1-3  P.  Oxy.  viii,  1096 

772  Pkitippus,  §§114-7 

(H.  80;  K.  143)  Raineri  M.  ii.  74-6 

773  De  Pace,  §§1-145 

(H.  81;  K.  143) 


4 

P.  Oxy.  viii,  1095 

Oxyrhynchus 

5-6 
P.  Oxy.  XV,  1812 

O-xyrhynchus 

3 

ffermej,  jcxxv(1900), 
607-8 

1  2 

P.  Amh.  ii,  25 

3-4 

M flanges  Graux,  481-504 

4 
Raineri    M.    iv, 
136-9 

Fayum 

E.  J.   Goodspeed,  Chi-    3 
cago   Literary  Papyri 
(Chicago,  1908),  1 

Karanis 

5 
PSI  i,  16 

Oxyrhynchus 

2 
P.  Oxy.  V,  844 

Oxyrhynchus 

774 
775 
776 
777 
778 


In  Sophistas,  §§16-8 

(Arch,  iii,  492) 
De  Anlidosi,  §§83,  87 

(K.  143;  Arch.i,  115) 
Trapezilicus,  §§44-8 


A  Criticism  of  the  Evagoras 

(H.  82;  K.  143) 
A  Paraphrase  of  the  In  Nicoclem 
Mentioned  in  S.  p.  480.    Berlin  Mus. 
P.  7426 
779     Literary  Criticism:  Treatise 


Journal  Phil.,  x.xx 
(1907),  1-83 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  704 

P.  Oxy.  i,  27 

P.  Oxy.  ix,  1183 

Raineri  M.  ii,  79-82 


4 
1-2 
1-2 

3 
1-2 

1 
1-2 

2 


Oxyrhynchus 
Fayum 

Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Fa>'ura 

Unkno'«i 


P.  Land.  iii.  885 
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780  Literary  Criticism  (continued):  Treatise  (?) 

(Arch,  a,  363)  P.  Amh.  ii,  U 

781  Extracts  from   a  Work  on  Literary 

Criticism 

P.  Oxy.  xiii,  1611 

782  Treatise  on  Literary  Composition 

Verso     of     a     cursive     document. 
{Arck.  vi,  257)  P.  Oxy.  vii,  1012 

783  Treatise  on  Oratory 

(Arch,  iii,  294)  P.  Oxy.  iii,  410 

784  Lycophron:  Alexandra,li08-\163 

Philologus,     Ixxvi 
(1920),  228-233 

P.  Grenf.  ii,  8  (a) 

BKT  V,  2,  131-9 

P.  Ryl.  i,  34 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  675 

Comptes  rendus 


Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 

Oxyrhynchus 
Arsinoe 


785  Lyric  Poetry:  Fragments 

Cartonnage.     (H.  48;  K.  143) 

786  Anapaests 

(Arch.  V,  557) 

787        (a  fragment) 

(Arck.  V,  558) 

788  Paean 

(Arch,  iii,  484) 

789  'EiriviKiov 

(H.  47;  K.  144.) 


3  B.C.  Hibeh 

1  B.c.-l  Unknown 

1  Oxj'rhynchus 

1  Oxyrhynchus 

Roman  


de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions  el 
Belles  Lellres,  1871,  pp.  92-5 

790        (fragments) 

(Arch.  V,  551)  P.  Oxy.  vi,  860 

791  Paean 

(Arch,  iii,  483)  P.  Oxy.  iv,  660 

792        (fragments) 

Mentioned  in  P.  Oxy.  xv,  p.  46 

793  Lament  of  a  Maiden  2 

Verso  of  a  tax-account.     (Arch,  v, 
558)  P.Ryl.  i,  15 

794  Epodes  in  the  Doric  Dialect 

(Arch,  iii,  483)  P.  Oxy.  iv,  661 

795  Anapaests 

(K.  144;  Arch,  ii,  357)  P.  Fay.  2 

796  On  Ships    A  short  extract  from  a  lyric 

poem  copied  as  a  school  exercise." 

(Arck.  iii,  276).  P.  Oxy.  iii,  425 

797        (Pindar?) 

PSI  ii,  145 

798        (Jragments) 

Mentioned  in  P.  Oxy.  xv,  p.  27 

799        (Pindar?)  3 

PSI  ii,  146 

800        ?(  a  fragment)  3 

Verso  of  a  medical  work.    (H.  134; 

K.  146.)  Gerhard,  Phoinix  v.  Col- 

ophon, pp.  7-9  l=P. 
Land,  ii,  155  (verso)]^* 

801        (a  fragment)  3 

(Arch,  iii,  482)  P.  Oxy.  iv,  673 


1-2 

1-2 

2 


2 

2 

2-3 

2-3 
3 


Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
OxyrhjTichus 
Fayum 

Oxyrhynchus 

K.aranis 

Oxj'rhynchus 

Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Fayum 

Oi>Thynchus 


"  The  provenience  of  the  recto  is  given  by  Kalbfleisch,   Papyri  Gr. 
Musei  Brit,  el  Mus.  Berol.  (Vorlesungsverzeichniss,  Rostock,  1902),  p.  3. 
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802  Lyric  Poclry  (continued):  A  Sailor's  Song 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1383 

803        (fragments) 

Urc/i.iii,487.) 


804  Lysias:  In  Theozotidem 

CartonnaRC.     (Afch.  vi,  236) 

805  Contra  Ilippothersem 
Contra  Tluomnestum 
Four  Unknown  Orations 


Studi  ilaJiani  di  filolo(,ia 
class.,  xii  (1904),  320 

3  B.C. 
P.  Ilibeh  i,  14 


P.  Oxy.  xiii,  1606 


2-3 


806  Mathematics:  On  Mensuration  of  Land  1 

(K.  144;  Arch,  i,  118.)  Am.  Jour.  Phil., 

xix  (1898),  25-39 

807  Problems  in  Geometry  2 

On  the  verso.    "School  exercises" 

A  mtliche  Berichte  aus  d. 
kgl.  Kunslsammlungen 
(Berlin),  1916,  161- 
170 


808 

Treatise 

(Arch,  iii,  299) 

809 

Problems 

School  exercises 

810 

Tables 

(H.  219;  K.  147) 

811 

Medicine:  Optical  Surgery 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  470 
PSI  iii,  186 
Cairo  G.  H.  10758 
Arch,  iv,  269-271 


813 


Definitions  of  Surgical  Terms 

Verso    of    a    business    document. 
School  book.     (Arch,  ii,  136)        Arch,  ii,  1-3 

On  Surgery  (Heliodorus?) 
(H.  134;  144;-4rc/j.  ii.  375.) 


3 
4 
6 

3 
2-3 


Oxyrhynchus 

Hermopolis 
Magna 

Hibeh 


Oxyrhynchus 
Hawara  (?) 


Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Panopolis 


Fayum 


On  the  Eye 

(II.  118;  K.  146.) 

On  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
{Arch,  ii,  378.) 


1-2 

Kalbfleisch,  Papyri 

Graecae  Musei  Brilan- 
nici  et  Musei  Beroli- 
nensis  (V^orlesungsver- 
zeichniss  Rostock, 
1902),  pp.  3-8 

Ptolemaic  Unknown 
Wiener      Sludien,      xiii 
(1891),  312-323 

2  

Kalbfleisch,  Papyri  Ar- 
genloralenses    Graecae 
(Vorlesungsverzeichniss 
Rostock,  1901),  pp.  4-8 


817 
818 


Treatise  on  Physiology 

1  B.C. 

Unknown 

{Arch,  vi,  261) 

P.  Ryl.  i,  21 
BKTui,  10-9  and 
P.  Rein.  2 

On  Diseases  of  the  Scalp 

1 

Unknown 

{Arch,  vi,  262) 

P.  Flor.  ii,  117 

On  Constipation 

1 

BKTiii,  19-21 
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819 


Medicine   (continued):  Treatise  with 
extracts  from  Menon,  latrica 
(H.   104;  K.   144;   Arch,  ii,  375.) 


820 


821 
822 
823 

824 

825 
826 
827 
828 

829 

830 
831 
832 
833 
834 
835 
836 


On  Fever 

{Arch.\i,3TI.) 


On  Gynaecology 

Prescriptions 

(Arch,  vi,  262) 
Prescriptions 


Prescriptions 

Verso  o£  Iliad  scholia.     (Arch,  vi, 
262) 
Prescriptions 

Prescriptions 

(Arch,  vi,  263) 
Prescriptions 

(Arch,  vi,  263) 
Prescriptions 

Verso  of  some  accounts. 


1-2 

Diels,  Supplementum 
Aristotelicum,  iii,  1, 
and  S-B.  Berl.  Ak., 
1901,  1319-1321 

2 

Kalbfleisch,  Papyri  Ar- 

genloratenses    Graecae 

(Vorlesungsverzeich- 

niss   Rostock,    1901), 

pp.  8-12 


Arch,  iii,  158-162 

BXr  iii,  33-4 

P.  Ryl.  i,  21  (verso) 
and  BKT  iii,  10-9 
(verso) 

P.  Oxy.  viii,  1088 

P.  Lond.  ii,  186 

P.  Ryl.  i,  29  (a) 

P.  Ryl.  i,  29  (b) 

Am.  Jour.  Phil., 
xxiv  (1903),  327-9 


3 

1  B.C. 
1  B.C.-l 

1 

2  (?) 
2 


2 
2-3 


Prescriptions 

Verso  of  a  report  of  confiscated 
property 

(Arch,  vi,  273) 
Prescriptions 

(Arch,  vi,  263) 
Prescriptions 

Prescriptions 

(Arch,  vi,  264) 
Treatise  on  the  Study  of  Medicine 

(Arch,  vi,  262) 
Treatise  (?) 

Treatise  of  the  Empirical  School 

(Arch,  vi,  261) 
Treatise 

(i4rc/;.  ii,378) 


P.  Teb.  ii,  273 
P.  Ryl.  i,  29 
P.  Oxy.  xi,  1384 
Biirr  iii,  32-3 
BiCr  iii,  22-6 
P.  Teb.  ii,  689 

Bier  iii,  29-30 

1-2 

Kalbfleisch,  Papyri  Gr. 
Musei  Brit,  el  Musei 
Berol.  (V'orlcsungs- 
verzeichniss  Rostock, 
1902),  8-9 


3 

5 

5-6 

1 

1-2 

1-2 


Ozyrhynchus 


Karanis 


Tebtunis 


Oxyrhjrnchus 


Tebtunis 
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837 

Medicine  (continued):  Treatise  (?) 

2 

Unknown 

{Arch. iii  298.) 

P.    Cairo    Goodspetd 
(see  no.  700) 

ii 

838 

On  the  Preparation  of  Ox  Tallow 

2 

{Arch,  vi,  263) 

BKTxW.  30  1 

839 

Treatise 

Verso  of  accounts 
{Arch,  vi,  262) 

P.  Teh.  ii,  272 

2 

Tebtunis 

840 

Treatise 

P.  Teb.  ii,  676 

2 

Tebtunis 

841 

Treatise 

P.  Teb.  ii.  677 

2 

Tebtunis 

842 

Treatise 

P.  Teb.  ii,  678 

2 

Tebtunis 

843 

Treatise 

Verso  of  an  uncertain  document 

PSI  ii,  132 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

844 

Treatise 

{Arch,  iii,  298) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  468 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

845 

Treatise  (or  philosophical) 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

{Arch,  iii,  29S) 
Treatise 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  437 

3 

846 

PSI  iii,  2S2 

847 

Class.     Quarterly,  i 
(1907),  264 

Fayum 

848 

Class.     Quarterly,  i 
(1907),  265 

Fayum 

849 


Mentioned  in  S.,  p.  482 


Journal    des    Minister- 
iums  der  Volksaujkldr- 
ung    (Petrograd), 
1909. 


850     Menander:  Eeros,  Epitrepontes,  Samia, 
Periciromene,  Fabula  Incerta 
{Arch,  vi,  224.) 


851        Epitrepontes 
852 


853 


854 


855 


Periciromene 
{Arch,  i,  513) 

Ibid. 

{Arch,  vi,  226) 

Ibid. 

{Arch.\\,22(,.) 


Georgus 

{Arch,  vi,  225) 
856         Ibid. 

(K.  144;  Arch,  i.  111.) 


857 


Citharistcs  (?) 
{Arch,  vi,  225) 


Lefebvre,  Papyrus    de 
Mtnandre.  Cairo,  1911 
4 
P.  Oxy.  X,  1236 

1-2 
P.  Oxy.  ii,  211 

2 
S-B.  Eeid.  Ak.,  1911, 
Abb.  4 

3 
Berichte  d.  sachs.     Ces. 
d.  Wiss.,  Ix,  145 

4 
PSI  i,  100 

5 
J.  Nicole,  Le  Laboureur 
de    M(nandre.       Ge- 
neva, 1898 

1  B.c.-l 
BKTv,2,  115- 
122 


Aphroditopolis 

Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 

Antinoopolis 

Upper  Egypt 
Unknown 
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858  Menander  {continued):  Colax  (?)  3  B.C.     Gurob 

Cartonnage.     (H.  105;  K.  134)        P.  Pelr.  i,  4  (1) 

859  Colax  2  Oxyrhynchus 

(Arch,  iii,  277)  P.  Oxy.  iii.  409 

860  Colax  3  Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  X,  1237 

861  Coneazomenae  1-2  

Kerjo  of  accounts.     (Arch,  vi,  226) 

Kovte,  Menandrea,  2  ed., 
12Sf. 

862  Perinthia  3  Oxyrhynchus 

(Arch,  vi,  227)  P.  Oxy.  vi,  855 

863  Misuntenos  3  Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  xiii,  1605 

864  Ibid.  3  

Assigned    to    the    Misuntenos    by 
Grenfell-Hunt,   (P.  Oxy.  xiii,  p. 

46.)  S-B.  Berl.  Ak.,  1918. 

747-9 


865 

Ibid. 

SH5 

Oxjrrhynchus 

(Arch,  vi,  226) 

P.  Oxy.  vii,  1013 

866 

Arguments  of  'lepeio  and 

luPpioi.                                          2 
P.  Oxy.  X,  1235 

Oxyrhynchus 

867 

Fragment 

1 
P.  Oxy.  X,  1238 

Oxyrhynchus 

868 

Fragment  (Menander?) 

1-2 

Oxyrhynchus 

(K.  135;  ArcLi,  113) 

P.  Oxy.  i,  11 

869 

Fragment  (Menander?) 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

(Arch,  vi,  232) 

PSI  i,  99 

870 

Fragment  (Menander?) 

3 
P.  Oxy.  XV,  1824 

Oxyrhynchus 

871 

Fragment  (Menander?) 

3 
P.  Oxy.  X,  1239 

Oxvrhynchus 

872 

Fragment  (Menander?) 

Mentioned   by    S.    p.    482. 

3—4 

,    Berlin 

Mus.  P.  13281 

873 

Fragment  (Menander?) 

4 

Ilermopolis 

Melanges  Nicole,  220-2 

Magna 

874 

Fragment  (two  lines) 
Waxed  tablet. 

4-5 
Journal  Hell.      Stud- 

ies, xxix  (1909),  39 

875 

Fragment 

5 

Upper  Egypt 

PSI  ii,  126 

(Panopolis?) 

876 

Melrology:  On      the      Convers 

ion      of 

Artabas    from    one    Standard    into 

i» 

J 

anotner 

P.  Land,  ii,  265 

877 

Discussion  and   Comparison 

of  Dry 

Measures                                                                                 2 
Verso    of    Letters    of    Hippocrates 

(no.     390.)       (Arch,     ii, 

,     379.) 

Kalbfleisch,  Papyri  Gr. 
Mus.    Brit,    et    Mus. 
Bcrol.       (Vorlesungs- 
verzeichniss  Rostock, 
1902),  9-14 
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878 

Metrology  (continued):  On  Liquid 

Measures 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

Verso  of  a  philosophical  work 

P.     Oxy.     xiii, 
(verso) 

1609 

879 

On  Various  Measurements 
Verso  of  accounts  of  wheat 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  669 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

880 

Table  of  Linear  Measures 

4-5 

P.  Ryl.  ii,  64 

51     Mime:  "An   Alexandrian   Erotic   Frag- 
ment" 

Verso  of  contracts.     (H.   US;   K. 


Thebaid 


144) 

P.  Grenf.  i,  1" 

882 

2-1 

B.C. 

Thebes 

Ostracon. 

(Arch.M, 

,  280.) 

Melanges  Perrol, 

291-6 

883 

Lament  for 
(Arch,  i,  , 

a  Cock 

518) 

P.  Oxy.  ii,  219 

1 

Oxyrhynchus 

884 

Mime  and  Farce 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

(Arch,  iii. 

,279) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  413 

885 

Arch,  vi,  1-8 

2 

Fayum  (?) 

886     Miscellaneons:  Letter  of  Emperor  Tra- 
jan to  Antonius 

Verso  of  a  taxing  list 

School  exercise.     (Arch,  ii,  364)       P.  Fay.  19 


897 


Iambic  Fragment  (Babrius?) 
ai.  133) 


898     Music:  Treatise  (Hippias?) 

Cartonnage.     (Arch,  vi,  238) 


Revue  d.  Etudes  Grec, 
iii  (1890).  309-310 

P.  Bibeh.  i,  13 


Bacchias 


887 

Directions  for  Wrestling 
(Arch,  iii,  298) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  466 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

888 

Fragment  on  Geography  (or  History) 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

(Arch,  iii,  491) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  681 

889 

Fable  m  Trimeters 

Ostracon.    (Arch,  iii,  486) 

Bulletin   Cnrr. 
xxviii  (1904), 

Hell., 
201-5 

2 

Thebes 

890 

Scholia  on  an  Unknown  Poetical  Text 

3 

PSI  vi,  724 

891 

Catechism  in  Rhetoric 

3 

O.xyrhynchus 

On  the  verso 

PSI  i,  85 

892 

Treatise  on  Wrestling  (?) 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  887 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

893 

Work  on  Hunting  (?) 

Verso  of  accounts.    (Arch,  ii, 

,366) 

P.  Fay.  313 

3 

Theadelphia 

894 

Catalogue  of  a  Library 

3 

Sakkarah 

(H.  138) 

Wilcken,     Chrestoma- 

thie.  No.  155 

895 

Catalogue  of  Books 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

Verso  of  a  property  list 

Aegyptus,    ii    (19211, 

896 

Catalogue  of  Books 

17-20 

4 

(Arch,  iii,  492) 

P.  Flor.  iii,  371 
(redo) 

—  Deirut 


3  B.C.     Hibeh 


*^  The  document  on  the  redo   probably   concerns   Crocodilopolis  tov 
Hadvpirov  near  Thebes. 
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899  Music  (continued):  Treatise  (?) 

{Arch,  iii,  500) 

900  ■ (?) 

{Arch,  iii,  499) 

901  Papyrus  with  Musical  Notes 

On  the  verso 

902  Treatise 

Mentioned  in  S.,  p.  482 

903  Neophron:  Medea 

Verso  of  medical  prescriptions.     (H. 
62;  K.  135)  Arch,  iii,  1-5 

904  Nonnus:  DionysJaca     xiv,     386-419, 

434-7 
XV,  1-41S 


2-1 

B.C. 

Unknown 

P.  Rein.  5 

2] 

BXr  ii,  55 

2-3 

Contrapolli- 

S-B.  Berl.  Ak., 

1918, 

nopolis(?) 

763-8 

— 

Tebtunis 

P.  Teb.  iii 

1  1 

xvi,  1-30 

6-7 

Unknown 

BKTv,  1,94-106 

905 

Opp'ian:  Ealieulicav,  104-119,  142-157 

BKT  V,  1,80-1 

4 

Hermopolis 
Magna 

906 

Oratory:  irpoTptTTTlKdi  Xoyos 

Cartonnage.     (H.  83)                         P.  Pelr.  i,  10 

3  B.C. 

Gurob 

907 

Of  an  Athenian  General 

Cartonnage.    School  exercise.  {Arch, 

vi,  237)                                              P.  Bibeh  i,  15 

3  B.C. 
2  B.C. 

Hibeh 

908 

P.  Freib.  6 

2  B.C. 

909 

Mentioned  in  S.,  p.  483,  Berlin 

Mus.  P.  9781 

910 

2  B.C. 

Unknown 

911 

P.  Freib.  3 

1  B.C. 

^ 

912 


913 


Mentioned   in    S.,   p.    483,   Berlin 
Mus.  P.  13045 

On  the  verso.    School  exercise.    (H. 

123;  K.  144)  MHanges  Weil,  243-8 

Of    an    Athenian    Anti-Macedonian 


Fayum 


Orator 

1 

Oxyrhynchus 

{Arch,  i,  526) 

P.  Oxy.  ii,  216 

914 

1 

Thebes 

(H.  99;  K.  144.) 

Egger,  Memoires  d'kis- 
loire    ancienne    el    de 
philolo&ie  (1863),  175- 
196 

1-2 
School 

915 

Verso  of  a  composite  roll. 

exercise.     {Arch,  iii. 

494) 

Berichte  d.  sdchs.  Gesell- 
schafl  d.  Wiss.,  1904, 
205-211 

916 

1-2 
PSI  ii,  154 

1-2 

O.xyrhynchus 

917 

(H.  98;K.  144.) 

Egger,      Mimoires     de 
I'Acad.  des  inscr.  el  de 
BcU.Lettr.\x\i{lS10) 
47-8 
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918 
919 
920 
921 
922 
923 
924 
925 
926 

927 
928 

929 
930 
931 
932 
933 
934 
935 
936 
937 
938 

939 

940 
941 

942 


Oratory  {continued):  (or  Mythological) 

1-2 

Oxyrhynchui 

PSI  ii.  135 

1-2 

Unit  no  wn 

P.  Land.  V,  1816  C. 

(or  Narrative) 

Unknown 

P.  Land.  V,  1815 

Unknown 

P.  Land.  V,  1814  A. 

Against  a  Certain  Maximus 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  471 

(or  Historical) 

Oxyrhynchus 

(/IrcA.  iii.  282)                                   P.  Oiy.  iii,  444 

Oxyrhynchus 

{Arch,  iii,  293)                                     P.  Oxy.  iii,  443 

Unknown 

P.  Land,  iii,  884 

Karanis 

(K.  144.) 


Egypt  Exploration  Fund: 
A  rckaeological  Report 
1895-6,  p.  16 


In  Demosthenem 

"A  school  exercise. '■(?)  Ver jo  of  a 

cursive    document  {Arch,    vi, 
237) 

{Arch,  iii,  494) 
(Mentioning  a  Phormio) 


-(or  Historical) 


Translation  of  a  Latin  Author 

Fragment  of  an  Attic  Orator 
Verso  of  accounts  of  wheat 
On  the  Cult  of  Caesar 

(?) 

Verso  of  an  official  document 


Encomium  of  Athens  (?) 
{Arch,  iii,  296) 
Palaephatus:  IIcpi  inrUrTuv  iaropuhv 

Pancrates:  Badrian  and  AntinoUs 
(Arch.  V,  539) 


P.  Oxy.  XV,  1799 

\ 

i, 
P.  Oxy.  vi,  858 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  682 

PSI  ii,  153 

P.  Oxy.  XV,  1827 

PSI  ii,  148 

PSI  ii,  128 

P.  Flor.  ii,  116 

P.  Pyl.  ii,  62 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1366 

P.  Oxy.  xiii,  1612 

P.    Lond.  iii,  878 
{verso) 

Class.     Quarterly,  i 
(1907),  265 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  442 

Arch,  iii,  500 

P.  Oxy.  viii,  1085 


2 
2-3 

2-3 
2-3 
3 
3 
2-3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 


Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 

Oxyrhynchus 

Ox>'rhynchu3 

Oxj-rhynchus 

Hermopolis 

Magna 
Oxyrhynchus 

Unknown 

Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Unknown 

Fayum 

Oxyrhynchus 

Oxyrhynchus 
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943 
944 

945 

946 
947 
948 

949 

950 
951 

952 


Pherecydes:  HevTtfiVXOS 

(H.  43;  K.  144) 
Philemon: 

Wooden  tablet.     (Arch,  iii,  486) 

(Philemon?) 

Cartonnage.     (H.  107;  K.  135) 


P.Grenf.  ii,  11 

Bulletin   Corr.    Hell., 
xxviii  (1904),  208 

P.  Ryl.  i,  16(a) 
P.  Hibeh  5  and 
P.  Grenf.  ii,  8  (b) 


Philosophy:  Dialogue 

{Arch,  ii,  367)  Arch,  i,  475-9 
(or  Comedy) 

Cartonnage.     {Arch.  \\,  240)  P.  Hibeh  i,  18 

(Epicurus?) 

Cartonnage.        (H.     75;     K.      145.) 

Assigned  to  Epicurus  by  H.  Dials, 

S-B.  Bcrl.  Ak.,  1916, 886-901  P  Grenf.  ii,  7  (a) 


Cartonnage.      Verso    of    P.  Peir. 
ii,  49  (e) 


P.    Land,    iii,   591    b 
{■oerso) 


Cartonnage.     (H.  137;  K.  145)        P.  Petr.  ii,  49  (e) 
—  (Epicurus?) 
{Arch.  1,  527) 
Assigned  to  Epicurus  by  H.  Diels, 


loc.  cit. 


P.  Oxy.  ii,  215 


Byzantine 

3  B.C.  Hibeh 

3  B.C.  Fayum 

3  B.C.  Hibeh 

3  B.C.  Hibeh 

3  B.C.  Gurob 

3  B.C.  Gurob 

2-1  B.C.  Oxyrhynchus 

1  Theadelphia 


Bulletin    de    la    Societi 

Archeol.  d'Alexandrie, 

953 

14  (1912)  192-4 

1 

P.  Hal.  4 

954 

1-2 

Unknown 

955 

{Arch,  vi,  240) 
On  Education 

P.  Flor.  ii,  115 

2 

{Arch,  vi,  238) 

P.  Flor.  ii,  113 

956 

On  the  Gods 
{Arch,  ii,  367) 

P.  Fay.  337 

2 

Theadelphia 

957 

2 

Unknown 

958 

Arch,  iii,  151-7 

2 

Verso  of  a  land-register. 

(K.  145) 

P.     Lond.     iii, 

734 

{verso) 

959 

(^rcA.vi,242) 

P.  Teb.  ii,  269 

2 

Tebtunis 

960 

On  Aesthetics 
(H.  124;  K.  145) 

Raineri  M.  i,  84-8 

2 

Fayum 

961 

(Eudorus?) 

P.  Oxy.  xiii,  1609 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

962 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

Verso  of  an   account. 

{Arch. 

iii. 

295) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  438 

963 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

964 

{Arch,  iii,  295) 
Dialogue  on  Ethics 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  414 

2-3  (?) 

(H.  148;  K.  145; 

Arch. 

ii,  368) 

P.  Lond.  ii,  184 
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965  Philosophy  (continued): 

{Arch,  ii,  369) 

966  On  Proper  Conduct 

{Arch.  ii,3&8.) 


{Arch,  vi,  242) 


967 

968        

{Arch,  iii,  499) 

969  DialoRue  on  Government 

{Arch,  iii,  497) 

970         

971 

972 
973 


Verso  of  an   account.     {Arch,  iii, 
295) 
On  Ethics  (?) 
(H.  116;  K.  145) 

On  Ethics  (?) 

Mentioned  in  S.  p.  483 


2-3 

Fayum 

P.  Amh.  ii,  15'< 

2-3 

Festschrift  Gomperz, 

80-9 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  869 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  684 

3 

Ox>rhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  664 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  439 

3 

Revue    Phil.,    xxx 

(190<5),  161-172 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  XV,  1828 

? 

? 

Journal  des  Ministcr- 
iums  der  Volksauj- 
klarung  (Petrograd), 
1903. 


—  Fayum 


Class.  Quarterly  i  (1907), 
266 

975  Phoenix  of  Colophon:  Ethical  Cboliam- 

bics  2  B.C. 

{Arch.  V,  557.)  Gerhard,    Phoinix    von 

Kolophon,  9-10 

976  Ethical  Choliambics  3 

Verso  of  a  medical  text.     {Arch. 
V,  556)  Gerhard,    Ibid.,    7-9 

977  Pindar:  Olympia  i,  106-ii,  45;  vi,  71-vii, 

20 

P.  Oxy.  xiii,  1614 

978  Paean  vi,  vii 

PSI  ii,  147 

979  Paean 

P.  Oxy.  XV,  1791 

980  Paean  (?) 

P.  Oxy.  XV,  1792 

981  Paeans 

Verso  of  a  list  of  persons.     {Arch. 


Fayum 


982 


V,  549) 
Dithyrambs 


P.  Oxy.  V,  841 
P.  0.xy.  xiii,  1604 
P.  Oxy.  iv,  659 
P.  Oxy.  iii,  408 
P.  Oxy.  iv,  674 

"The  document  on  the  verso  mentions  a  village  in  the  Fayum. 


983  Ilop^ei'eio;'  and  Ode 

{Arch,  iii,  480) 

984  Odes 

{Arch,  iii,  266) 

985  Lyric  Fragments  (Pindar?) 

(Arch.  iii.  482) 


5-6 

Oxyrhynchus 

2 
1 

Hermopolis 

Magna 
Oxyrhynchus 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

2 

O.xyrhynchus 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

1  B.C. 

Oxyrhynchus 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

1-2 

O.xyrhynchus 
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986  Pindar  {continued):  Lyric  Frag- 

ments (Pindar?) 

(Arch.  V,  551)  P.  Ryl.  i,  \i 

987  Lyric  Fragment  (Pindar?) 

Verso  of  a  cursive  document.  (Arch. 
iii,  267)  P.  Oxy.  iii,  426 

988  Commentary  on  Pylhia  ii 

Onihtverso.  SB.    Berl.    Ak.,    1918, 

749-750 

989  Plato:  Apologia  Socralis,  40-1 

Mentioned  by  S.,  p.  483.  Berlin  Mus. 
P.  13291 

990  Phaedo,  67E-69A,  79C-81D,  82A-84B 

Cartonnage.     (H.  74;  K.  146)  P.  Pelr.  i,  5-8 

991  Ibid.,  102E-ia3C 

P.  Oxy.  XV,  1809 

992  Ibid.,  109C-D 

{Arch,  i,  522)  P.  Oxy.  ii,  229 

993  Politicus,  28QE-282E 

P.  Oxy.  X,  1248 

994  Symposium,  20aB-233D 

P.  Oxy.  V,  843 

995  Phaedrus,  227A-230E 

Ferjo  of  a  register  of  land-owners      P.  Oxy.  vii,  1016 

996  /JR,  238C-251B 

P.  Oxy.  vii,  1017 

997  Laches,  181B-182A 

Verso  of  a  literary  work  on  Spartan 
training.     (H.  72;  K.  145)  P.  Land,  ii,  187 

{verso) 


2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

3 
3—4 

Oxyrhynchus 

18, 
2-3 

Socnopaei  Nesus 

3  B.C. 

Gurob 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

2 

998 

Ibid.,  189D-192A 

Cartonnage.   (H.  73;  K.  145) 

P.  Peir.  ii,  50 
Hermathena,  x 
(1899),  407-8 

3  B.C. 

Gurob 

999 

Ibid.,  197A-198A 
{Arch,  i,  521) 

P.  Oxy.  ii,  228 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

1000 

Lysis,  208C-D 

Verso  of  the  Euthydemus. 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  881 
{verso) 

3 

OxjThynchus 

1001 

Euthydemus,  301E-302C 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  881 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

1002 

Protagoras,  337-357 

P.  Oxy.  xiii,  1624 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

1003 

Gorgias.  504B-505A 
(H.  71;  K.  145) 

Raineri  M.  ii,  76-9 

3 

Fayum 

1004 

Ibid.,  507B-508E,  522-6 
Verso  of  a  money  account, 
iii,  294) 

{Arch. 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  454  and 
PSIu,  119 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

1005 

Respublica  iii,  406A-B 
{Arch,  iii,  294) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  455 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

1006 

Ibid.,  iv,  422D 
{Arch,  iii,  294) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  456 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

1007 

Ibid.,  viii,  S46B-547D 

P.  Oxy.  XV,  1808 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

1008 

Ibid.,  X,  607-8 

(K.  146;  Arch,  i,  115) 

P.  0.ty.  J,  24 

3 

O-xyrhynchus 
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Plato  (continued):  Leges  viii,  832E- 


835t; 

(Arch.  iii,496) 

2-3 
BATT  ii.  53-4 

1010 

Ibid.,  ix.  862-3 

3 

Oxyrhynchui 

(K.  146:  Arch,  i,  114) 

P.  Oxy.  i.  23 

1011 

Plifo:  De  Virtule  376B-C 

2 
Arch.  V,  379 

Hawan 

1012 

Commentary  on  the  Theaelelus  142D- 

158A 

2 

Hermopolis 

(Arch,  iii,  494f.) 

BATii 

Magna 

1013 

Commentary  on  the  Phaedrus  265C-D                                          2 

Theadelphia 

(Arch,  iii,  499) 

BiCr  ii,  52-3 

1014 

Polrbins:  xi,  13.8-16.8 

2 

Fayum 

(Arch,  ii,  362) 

P.  Ryl.  1,  60  and 
i4rcA.i,  388-395 

1015 

PosidippDs:  Epigrams 

2  B.C. 

Serapeum 

(H.  110;  K.  146.) 

Weil,  Monuments  Grecs, 
90-3 

1016 

Posidlppos  (of  Thebes):  Elegy 

1-2 

Unknown 

Waxed  Ublet.    (Arch.  1,511) 

S-B.  Berl.  Ak.    1898, 
847-856 

1017 

Religion:  Adventure  of  Heracles 

3  B.C. 

Gurob 

Cartonnage.   (H.  113;  K.  146) 

P.  Petr.  ii,  49(0 

1018 

Dream  of  Nectanebus 

2  B.C. 

Serapeum, 

Mdanges  Nicole,  579-596 

Memphis 

1019 

Manual  of  Mythology 

1 

Unknown 

(Arch,  iii,  SCO) 

P.  Rein.  3 

1020 

Mythological  Treatise 

1 

Oxyrhynchu$ 

Verso  of  an   account.      (Arch. 

vi, 

260) 

P.  Ryl.  i.  22 

1021 

Mythological  Treatise 
(Arch,  vi,  260) 

2 

P.  Ryl.  i,  40 

1022 

Invocation  of  Isis 

2 
P.  Oxy.  xi,  1380 

Oxyrhynchus 

1023 

Invocation  of  Imouthes-Asclepius 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

Verso  of  the  preceding  (P.  Ozy. 

xi, 

1380) 

P.  Ozy.  xi,  1381 

1024 

Healing  by  Sarapis 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

Verso  of  an  account  of  taxes 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1382 

1025 

An  Apollo  Aretalogy 

2 

Unknown 

Verso  of  accounts 

Hermes,    Iv     (1920), 
188-195 

1026 

On  the  Names  of  the  Gods 

2-3 

Unknown 

(H.  139;  K.  143.) 

Wilcken,  Tafeln  zur  Sl- 
teren  griech.     Paldog- 
raphie,  ii 

1027 

Treatise  on  Divination 

2-3 
P.  Oxy.  vi,  885 

Oxyrhynchus 

1028 

Hymn  to  Hermes 

2-3 

Unknown 

Verso  of  accounts 

Arch,  ii,  208-217 

1029 

Leda  Myth 

Late  Rom 

1030 

(Arch,  i,  109.) 
Healing  by  Sarapis 

Mdanges  Weil,  290-7 

3 

Archiv  filr  Religionswis- 

senschafi,  xviii  (1915), 

257-68 
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1031 

1032 
1033 

1034 


Byzantine- 


2  B.C.        Abusir  el  Malaq 


1037 
1038 


Religion  (continued):  Myth  of  Horus  3  Unknown 

Nachrichten  v.d.  k.  Gesell- 
schaft  d.  Wiss.  zu  Got- 
tingen,  1912,  320 

Treatise  on  Divination  3-4  

P.  Amh.  ii,  14 
Hymn  to  Fortune 

{Arch.  V,  557.)  Verso  of  a  literary 
text  BKT  V,  2,  li2-3 

Komance:  About  Alexander 

Cartonnage.    The  same  MS  as  the 
"Laterculi  Alexandrini"  (no.  43). 
Berlin  Mus.  P.  13044 
Adventure  of  Ninus 

(H.  121;  K.  146.)  Eermes,  xiviii     (1893), 

161-193 
Metiopus  and  Parthenope  2 

Verso  of  a  sale  contract.  "Nach 
Dictate  niedergeschrieben."  (K. 
146.)  Hermes,  xxx  (1895),  144-8 

2(?) 

(H.  136;  K.  146)  P.  Lond.  ii,  274 

F^rio  of  accounts.  (H.  135;  K.  146; 
Arch,  i,  268-271;  ii,  365.)  Hermathena,  xi  (1901), 

322-330 


1 


Socnopaei  Nesus 
or  Karanis 

Socnopaei  Nesus 
or  Karanis 


Arsinoe 


1039 

Verso  of  Demosthenes  (No.  184) 

PS  I  vi,  726 

2-3 

1040 

Adventure  of  Glaucetes 

Verso  of  a  register  of  persons 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1368 

3 

O.tyrhynchus 

1041 

3 

OxyrhjTichus 

Identified  by  B.  A.  Muller,  Rhein. 

Museum,  kxi  (1916),  358-363 

P5/ ii,  151 

1042 

3 

Oxyrh>'Tichus 

1043 

(Arch,  iii,  296) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  417 

3-4 

Verso  of  a  document 

PS  I  vi,  725 

1044 

3-4 

Oxyrhynchus 

Verso  of  an  alphabetical  vocabulary 

(Arch,  iii,  296) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  416 

1045 

About  King  Sesonchosis 

3-4 

Oxyrhynchus 

1046 

On  the  Story  of  Troy 

P.  Oxy  XV,  1826 

S-6 

Identified  by  Lavagnini,  Aegyptus, 

ii  (1921),  192-206. 

Aegyptus,     i     (1920) 
154-8 

'• 

1047 

Sappho:  Book  i 

P.  Oxy.  X,  1231 

2 

Ox>Thynchus 

1048 

Book  ii 

P.  Oxy.  X,  1232 

3 

O.xyrhynchus 

1049 

Book  jv 

P.  Oxy.  XV,  1787  and 

3 

1 

Oxyrhynchus 

1050 

Book  V 

P.  Hal.  3 

7 

(Arch,  il  351) 

BKTv,  2,  10-18 

1051 

Odes 

PS  I  ii,  123 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 
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10S2 

1053 
1054 
1055 
1056 
1057 

1058 
1059 
1060 
1061 


Sappho  (conliiiued): (a  fragment) 

(Arch,  iii,  268.)    Cf.  Class.  Review, 
XXXV  (1921),  139-141  P.  Oxy.  iii,  424 


(K.  146;  Arch,  i,  109) 


P.  Oxy.  i,  7 
BKTv, 2, 9-10 
P.  Oxy.  ix,  1176 


(Arch,  ii,  351) 
Satyrus:  Life  of  Euripides 

(Arch,  vi,  247) 
Science:  Calendar  for  the  Saite  Nome 

Cartonnage.     School  text  P.  Hibeh  i,  27 

Treatise  on  Astronomy 

S-B.  Wiener  Akademie, 
1900,  1-41 
On  Alchemy 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  467 
Hexameter  Poem  on  Egyptian  Botany 

Verso  of  property  lists  P.  Oxy.  xv,  1796 

On  Natural  History  (?) 

P.  Teh.  ii,  675 
Botanical  Work 
J.   de  M.  Johnson,   Archiv  fiir  d. 
Gesch.  d.   Naturwiss.  u.  d.  Tech- 
ni*,  4,  pp.  403f.  (  =  /'.  TeJ.  ii,  679) 


3 

7 

2 

3  B.C. 

2  B.C. 

1 
2 
2 
2 


Oxyrhynchus 

Oxyrhynchus 

Arsinoe 
Oxyrhynchus 
Hibeh 
Fayum 

Oxyrhynchus 
O.xyrhynchus 
Tebtunis 
Tebtunis 


1062 

Astronomical  Calendar 
(.Arch,  vi,  265) 

2 
P.  Teb.  ii,  274 

Tebtunis 

1063 

Astronomical  Calendar 

2 
P.  Teb.  ii,  449 

Tebtunis 

1064 

Astronomical  Fragment 

2 
P.  Rein.  6 

Unknown 

1065 

Verso  of  an  Iliad  text 

2-3 
P.  Oxy.  iii,  539  (verso) 

Oxyrhynchus 

1066 

Treatise  on  Astronomy 

3 

Unknown 

Verso  of  an  Iliad  fragment. 

(Arch. 

vi.  265) 

P.  Ryl.  i,  27 

1067 

Treatise  on  Chemistry 
(H.  142;  K.  147) 

3-4 
P.  Leid.  x 

Thebes 

1068 

Treatise  on  Chemistry 

3-4 

Lagercrantz,      Papyrus 
Graecus     Holmiensis. 
Uppsala    u.    Leipzig, 
1913 

Thebes  (?) 

1069 

Treatise  on  Astronomy 

4 

W.       Kroll,      Analecla 

Craeca  (VVissenschaftl. 

Beilage    zum    Vorle- 

sungsverzeichniss  der 

Universitat       Greiss- 

wald,  Ostern,  1901) 

1070 

Treatise  on  Astronomy  (or 

Astrology)                                     — 

Fayum 

Class. Quarlerly.i  (1907), 

266 

1071 

Scolia:  Scolia  and  Elegies 

3  B.C. 

Elephantine 

(Arch.  V,  552) 

BKTv,  2,  56-63 

1072 

Simonides:  Remarks  on  Expense 

3  B.C. 

Hibeh 

Cartonnage.     (Arch,  vi, 

240) 

P.  Hibeh  i,  17 
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1073 
1074 
1075 
1076 
1077 
1078 
1079 
1080 
1081 
1082 
1083 

1084 
1083 
1086 
1087 

1088 


Sophocles:  Aiax,  694-705,  753-764 

Electra,  993-1007 

{Arch,  iii,  484) 
Oedipus  Rex,  375-385,  429-441 

(K.  p.  147;  Arch,  i,  110) 
Ibid.,  688-827,  1304-1310,  1351-1358 

Antigona,  242-6 

Trachiniae,  12-1276  (142  lines) 

Tyro  (?) 

Cartonnage.     (Arch,  v,  565) 
Eurypylus 

{Arch.  V,  563) 
Assembly  of  the  Achaeans 

{Arch.  V,  565) 
Inachus 

Mentioned  by  S.,  p.  484 
A  fragment  (or  Aeschylus) 

On   the  verso  ''The   writer   was  a 
schoolboy" 

(Arch,  i,  510) 
Ichneutae 

{Arch.  V,  558) 
Sophron:  Ml/not  yvvaiKelot 

{Arch,  i,  510) 
Soranus:  Uepl  yvvaiKeloiv  iradcop 

Sosylus:  Hannibal  (?) 


Theocritus:  Idylls  i,  iv,  v,  xiii,  xv,  xvi, 
XX  ii 


4 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  xiii,  1615 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  693 

5 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  i,  22 

5 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  xi,  1369 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  875 

2 

Oxrj'hynchus 

P.  Oxy.  XV,  1805 

3  B.C. 

Hibeh 

P.  Bibeh  i,  3 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  ix.  1175 

2 

BKTv,2,6i-n 

— 

Tebtuois 

P.  Teb.  iii 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

1090 

1091 
1092 
1093 

1094 
1095 


Ibid.  V,  53-end 

vii,  1-13,68-117 
XV,  38-100 

Ibid.,  xi,  20-4 
xiv,  59-63 

Ibid,  xiii,  19-34 

{Arch,  iii,  479) 
Ibid,  xxii,  8,  38-9,  40-84 


Mentioned  in  Journal  Eg.    Arch,  i 

(1914).  177 

Scholia  to  V,  38-49 

{Arch,  vi,  256) 

Theophrastus:  De  Aqua 

Cartonnage.     {Arch,  vi,  238)  P.  Hibeh  i,  16 


P.  Oxy.  ii,  213 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  ix,  1174 

1-2 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  ii.  301 

4 

Upper  Egypt 

P5/ ii,  117 

2  B.C. 

Unknown 

Hermes,  xli  (1906), 

103- 

141 

' 

5 

Fayum 

Wiener      Sludien, 

viii 

(1886),    221-230 

and 

Raineri  M.  ii,  78-9 

5 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  xiii,  1618 

6-7 

BKTv,  1,55 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  694 

1 

Oxyrhynchus 

P.  Oxy.  XV,  1806 

i 

S-6 

Antinoopolis 

1-2 

BKTv.  1,56 

3  B.C. 

Hibeh 
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1096 

Theoplirnstus  {.conlimieJ): 

Charaeleres 

xxv-xxvi 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

(Arch,  iii,  496) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  699 

1097 

Thucydides:  i,  11-14 

P.  Oxy.  xiii,  1620 

2-3 

Oiyrhynchus 

1098 

i.  139.4-141.3 

P.  Oxy.  X,  1245 

4 

Oxyrhynchus 

1009 

ii,  2,  5,  13,  15 

P.  Geneve  2 

3 

1100 

ii,  7-8 

(K.  147;  Arch,  i,  114) 

P.  Oxy.  i,  17 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

1101 

ii,  ll.S-9;  35.1 

P.  Oxy.  xiii,  1621 

4 

Oxyrhynchus 

1102 

ii.  22-5 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  878 

1 

Oxyrhynchus 

IIO.S 

ii,  59-60 

4-5 

Antinoopoiia 

1104 

1105 
1106 
1)07 
1108 
1109 

1110 

nil 

1112 
1113 
1114 
1115 

1116 

1117 

1118 


— ii,  65.13;  67.1-2 

— ii,  73.3;  74.1 
{Arch,  iii,  281) 

— ii,  90.5-6;  91.1-2 
(Arch,  i,  519) 

— iii,  7-9 


iii,  58-9 

iv,  28-41 

(K.  147;  Arch,  iii,  488) 

iv,  87.5-6 

(Arch,  iii,  281) 
V,  32-4,  40,  96-8,  103-5,  111 

V,  60.3-63.1 

vi,  32.2,  3 

(Arch,  iii,  282) 
vii,  38.1 

vii,  54-68.2;  72-73;  78.5-6;  79.5- 

82.3 


F.  Fischer,  ThucydiJis 
reliquiae  in  papyris 
el  membranis  Aegypti- 
acis  servatae  (Lipsiae, 
1913),  27f 

2 

3 

1 

5-6 

3 

1 


P.  Oxy.  xiii,  1622 

P.  O.ty.  iii,  451 

P.  Oxy.  ii,  225 

P.  Oxy.  xiii,  1623 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  879 

P.  Oxy.  5,  16  and 
P.  Oxy.  iv,  696 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  452 

P.  Oxy.  vi,  880 

P.  Oxy.  ix.  1180 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  453 

P.  Oxy.  X,  1246 


-viii,  8.3-11.2 
-viii,  92 


P.  Oxy.  xi,  1376 
P.  Oxy.  X,  1247 


2-3 
2 
3 

1-2 
2 

2-3 

2 

5-6 


Wiener  Studien,  vii 
(1885),  116-122 
Commentary  on  ii,  1-45  2 

Verso  of  a  composite  roll.     (Arch. 
vi.  256)  p.  Oxy.  vi,  853 


Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
O.'cyrhynchus 

Oxyrhynchus 
O.Kyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhj-nchus 
Oxyrhynchus 

Oxyrhynchus 
Oxyrhynchus 
Arsinoe 

Oxyrhynchus 
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1119  Timothens:  Persae  4-3  b.c.     Abusir 

(Arch,  iii,  268f.)  Wilamowitz,  Timolheos: 

Die    Perser.    Leipzig, 
1903" 

1120  Tryphon:  T«x»''7  ypaixfiaTiKTi  4-5  Malabdeh 

(H.  125;  K.  148.)    A  school  abridge- 


ment.      On  the 

verso. 

Kenyon,  Class.    Texts, 

109-116 

1121 

Tyrtaens: 

S-B.  Berl.  Ak.,  1918, 
728-736 

3 

B.C. 

Unknown 

1122 

Unidentified:  Prose 

P.  Lond.  iii,  691  (b) 

3 

B.C. 

Unknown 

1123 

Prose 

3 

B.C. 

Cairo  Gfl  10166 

1124 

Prose 

(Arch,  iii,  500) 

P.  Rein.  4 

2 

B.C. 

Unknown 

1125 

Prose 

2 

B.C. 

{Arch,  vi,  267) 

P.  Ryl.  i,  i3 

1126 

2 

B.C. 

P.  Ryl.  ii,  246 

1127 

Prose  (?) 

Mentioned   by 

2 

B.C. 

Gerhard, 

Phoinix 

von  Kolophon, 

p.  l.n.  2 

1128 

2 

B.C. 

Arch,  ii,  373-4 

1129 

Prose 

P.  Oxy.  ii,  303 

Oxyrhynchus 

1130 

Arch.  V,  380 

Hawara 

1131 

Arch.  V,  380 

Hawara 

1132 

(H.  147) 

P.  Lond.  ii,  208  (c) 

1133 

P.  Lond.  iii,  1109  (c) 

1-2 

Unknown 

1134 

Prose 

P.  Tcb.  li,  683 

1-2 

Tebtunis 

1135 

On  the  verso 

P.  Lond.  V,  1816  (A) 

2 

Unknown 

1136 

2 

Tebtunis 

Verso  of  an  account 

P.  Tcb.  ii,  680 

1137 

Prose 

P.  Teb.  ii,  681 

2 

Tebtunis 

1138 

PSI  ii,  152 

2 

Unknown 

1139 

Prose 

(Arch,  iii,  SOO) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  683 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

1140 

2 

P.  Lond.  ii,  484  (c) 

1141 

Arch.  V,  379-380 

2 

Hawara 

"  Grenfell-Hunt  (P.  Hibeh  I,  p.  17)  assign  this  papyrus  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Soter  But  Schubart-Wilamowitz  still  hold  to  the  fourth  century, 
especially  on  archaeological  grounds  {BKT  V,  2,  p.  56). 
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1142 
1143 
1144 
1145 
1146 
1147 
1148 
1149 

1150 
1151 


Un!den(i6ed  (continued):  Prose 
(Arch,  vi,  367) 


Prose 

(Arch,  vi,  267) 
Prose 


(Arch,  vi,  267) 


Verso  of  a  Psalter 

Prose 

(Arch.  ii.  366) 
Xenophon:  Hellenica  i,  2.2-3,  7,  10-13, 
17-19; 

3.1-7,9-19,22; 
4.1-2,  5-7,  10-15,  17-19,  21-22; 


P.  Ryl.  i,  37 

P.  Teh.  ii,  684 

P.  Ryl.  i,  38 

P.  Teb.  ii,  682 

P.  Ryl.  1,  36 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  440  (b) 

P.  Jand.  4 

P.  Land,  u,  230 
(verso) 

P.  Amh.  ii,  160 


2-3 
2-3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 


Tebtunis 


Tebtunis 


Onyrhynchus 

Herraopolis 

Magna  (?) 
Fajrum 


5.3-4,  7-8 

3 

Socnopaei  Nesus 

Verso  of  a  composite  roll 

or  Karanis 

(K.  148) 

Raineri  M.  vi,  97-113 

1152 

Ibid,  iii,  1.3-7 

(K.  US;  Arch,  i,  MS) 

P.  Oxy.  i,  28 

2 

Oxyrhynchus 

1153 

Ibid,  vi,  5.7-9 

1-2 

Oxyrhynchus 

1154 

(Arch,  i,  519) 
Memorabilia  i,  3.15;  4.1-3 

P.  Oxy.  ii,  226 

3-4 

(H.    70;   K.    148.)     Identified 

by 

Diels,    S-B.     Berl.    Ak.,    1897, 

144ff. 

P.  Grenf.  ii,  13 

1155 

Ibid,  ii,  1 

PSI  li,  121 

1-2 

Oxyrhynchus 

1156 

Memorabilia  iv,  2.1-4 

P.  Lend.  V,  1814  B 

2 

Unknown 

1157 

Oeconomicus  viii,  17-ix,  2 
(Arch,  i,  520) 

P.  Oxy.  ii,  227 

1-2 

Oxyrhynchus 

1158 

Symposium,  8.15-18 

P.  Giss.  i,  1 

2 

Unknown 

1159 

Ibid. 
Mentioned  in  Journal  Eg. 
Arch.,  i  (1914),  177 

5-6 

.\ntinoopolis 

1160 

Anabasis  vi,  6.9-24 
(Arch,  iii,  281) 

P.  Oxy.  iii,  463 

2-3 

Oxyrhynchus 

1161 

Ibid,  vii,  1.40 

P.O.ty.  i.x,  1181 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

1162 

Cyropaedia  i,  6 

Verso  of  a  money-account 

P.  Oxy.  vii,  1018 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

1163 

Ibid,  i,  6.3-11 

u.  1.30 

3 

Oxyrhynchus 

(Arch,  iii,  489) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  697 

1164 

/6«<i.  i,  6.4S-ii,  1.1 
(Arch,  iii,  490) 

P.  Oxy.  iv,  698 

3 

Ox>T:h>-nchus 
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1165  Xenophon  (continued):  Cyropaedia 

iv,  5.41-4  2  Hawara 

Arch.  V,  378 

1166  Ibid.  V.  2.3-4,  6-7,  22.  24-5,  28; 

3.1-9,  12-17,  19-26  2  HermopoUs 

(K.  148)  Raineri  M.  vi,  81-97  Magna 

1167  n6poi,  i.   5-6  2  Unknown 

(Arch,  ii,  359)  Arch,  i,  473-5 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  a  list  is  appended  of  papyri 

from  former  registers,  which  could  not  be  verified,  or  which 

seemed  too  doubtful  to  be  included. 

Astronomical  Treatise.  (H.  139a;  K.  147;  S.  p.  473).  Men- 
tioned in  Phil.  Anzeiger,  XIV  (1884),  477.  This  is  probably 
No.  1057  in  the  preceding  register. 

Anthology   (?).     (H.    120a).     Mentioned   in    Phil.   Anzeiger, 

XIV  (1884),  349. 

Apollonius  Rhodius.    (K.  130).    Mentioned  in  Phil.  Anzeiger, 

XV  (1885),  650. 

Drama.    (Ii.  69a).    Mentioned  in  Phil.  Anzeiger,  XIV  (1884), 

414. 
Epic.    Listed  by  S.  p.  476  as  "P.  Lond.  II." 
Euripides,  Hijpsipyle.    Listed  by  S.  p.  477  as  "P.  Petr.  II,  49." 

This  is  probably  No.  220  or  No.  221. 
Iliad  xi.     (H.   18a;  K.   139).     Mentioned  in  Phil.  Anzeiger, 

XIV  (1884),  414,  but  not  included  in  the  register  of  Wessely. 
Commentary  on  the  Iliad.   (H.35a).  Mentioned  in  The  Acad- 
emy, 12  May,  1894,  401. 
Isocrates:    De  Pace,   §  20.     (H.  81a).     Mentioned  by  Weil, 

Revue  des  Etudes  Grec,  III   (1890),  309,  n.  1.    Drerup  notes 

this  {Isocratis  Opera,  I,  vii)  and  adds:    "Sed  Weilius  me 

petentem  non  audivit." 
Lyric  Poetry.    Listed  by  S.  p.  481  as  "P.  Lond.  II." 
Menander:   Phasma.    Included  by  S.  p.  482;  but  the  papyrus 

was  found  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Catharine  on  Mt.  Sinai. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  it  came  from  Egypt. 
Philosophical  Fragment.    Listed  by  S.  p.  483  as  "Revue  Phil. 

40." 
Philosophical  Fragment.     Listed  by  S.  p.  483  as  "P.  Lond. 

II." 
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"Literary  Text."  So  listed  by  S.  de  Ricci,  Revue  d.  £t.  grec, 
XXXIV  (1921),  81.  Published  by  J.  Strzygowski,  Denkschr. 
d.  Ah.  Wien,  LI,  2  (1905),  pp.  176-7  (  =  Brit.  Mus.  P.  113, 
15c).    I  have  not  been  able  to  see  this  text. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  LITERARY  TEXTS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

A  mere  turning  of  the  leaves  of  the  catalogue  in  Chapter  I 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  illustrating  how  varied  were  the  liter- 
ary interests  of  that  mixed  civilization  which  sprang  up  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  after  Egypt  was  opened  to  the  reception  of 
foreigners  from  all  lands.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that 
this  is  but  one  side  of  the  cultural  life.  The  bibhcal  and  patris- 
tic literature,  and  the  Latin  texts  listed  in  Schubart's  register 
give  another  phase  of  the  civilization;  and  the  hieroglyphic 
and  hieratic  literature  lived  on  until  it  was,  under  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  displaced  by  Coptic. 

The  catalogue  of  texts,  although  as  compact  as  it  could  well 
be  made,  passed  far  bej^ond  the  limits  within  which  I  had 
hoped  it  could  be  contained.  It  will  perhaps  serve  as  a  con- 
venient summarj'  to  students  of  Greek  literature  who  are  not 
primarily  papyrologists,  and  may  also  be  of  some  service  to  the 
editors  of  new  collections.  Even  at  the  risk  of  offending  the 
shade  of  Callimachus  by  expanding  what  was  intended  to  be  a 
short  study  into  a  fair-sized  book,  a  few  remarks  must  be  added 
on  some  details  of  the  general  picture  which  the  Greek  literary 
texts  give  of  the  civilization  of  Greco-Roman  Egypt. 

In  almost  no  other  field  of  Egyptian  life  have  the  papyri 
been  so  disappointing  as  in  that  of  education.  The  information 
given  by  Wilcken  (Grundziige,  pp.  136-143)  and  Schubart 
(Einfiihrung,  pp.  381ff.,  396ff.)  is  indeed  fragmentary  and 
shows  how  large  are  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge.  This  is  all  the 
more  regrettable  because  the  vast  number  of  papyri  gave  us 
hope  that  in  Egypt  it  would  be  possible  to  follow  in  detail  the 
success  of  Alexander's  plan  for  the  spread  of  the  Hellenistic 
civilization  over  the  Mediterranean  basin.  In  no  other  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Diadochi  was  the  outlook  for  its  success  so 
promising.  For  nearly  a  thousand  years  the  leaven  of  Hellen- 
ism could  work  in  the  native  population,  practically'  undis- 
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turbed  by  foreign  invasion  or  serious  dynastic  struggle  for  the 
throne  either  of  the  Ptolemies  or  of  the  Caesars.  And  although 
the  domestic  policy  of  the  early  Ptolemies  was  severely  exclu- 
sive, there  can  be  no  question  that  after  the  battle  of  Raphia 
the  barriers  were  broken  and  the  native  Egyptians  in  steadily 
increasing  numbers  shared  in  the  higher  life  of  the  state.  No 
other  phase  of  Egyptian  life  would  have  given  us  so  intimate 
and  illuminating  a  picture  of  this  new  culture  as  would  the 
schools. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  show  what  types  of  litera- 
ture and  what  authors  were  used  in  the  schools.  The  only 
direct  evidence  from  the  papyri  for  the  reading  of  the  schoolboy 
is  in  the  well-known  letter  of  a  mother  to  her  son,  who,  as  she 
had  been  informed  by  his  teacher,  was  now  reading  to  ^rjra.^ 
The  "sixth  book"  must  refer  to  the  Iliad.  It  is  of  course  gen- 
erally known  that  other  authors  were  used,  but  to  our  knowledge 
no  tabulation  of  the  information  has  yet  been  made.-  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  texts  on  ostraca  and  tablets  came 
from  the  schools.  One  can  conceive  of  circumstances  under 
which  hterary  fragments  could  have  found  their  way  to  us  on 
such  material  from  other  sources  than  the  schools;  but  such 
circumstances  are  so  improbable  that  we  can  scarcely  err  if  we 
conclude  that  all  such  texts  were  used  in  the  schools.  There  are 
in  our  catalogue  thirty-six  such  ostraca  and  tablets.^ 

1  P.  Oxy.  VI,  930. 

^  The  successive  stages  for  the  elementary  education  are  thoroughly- 
treated  by  P.  Beudel,  Qua  ratione  Graeci  liberos  docuerint,  papyris,  oslracis, 
tabellisin  Aegypto  inventis  illustraiur.  Munster  Diss.,  1911.  Cf.  also  the 
literature  given  by  Wilcken,  Grundzuge,  p.  137,  note  2.  An  interesting 
illustration  from  the  schools  is  a  figurine  in  the  Alexandria  Museum 
(Fig.  188,  p.  276  in  E.  Breccia,  Alexandrea  ad  Aegyptum  (Bergamo,  1922). 
It  is  a  young  girl  holding  in  her  lap  what  is  probably  a  waxed  diptychon. 
The  attitude  of  the  figurine  is  almost  exactly  that  of  the  girls  in  the  well- 
known  Pompeian  wall-painting,  which  shows  a  whipping  scene.  Breccia 
lists  three  such  figurines,  which  corroborate  the  scanty  testimony  from  the 
papyri  regarding  the  education  of  girls. 

'  Nos.  35,  45,  55,  124,  289,  302-1,  306-11,  323,  327,  330,  333,  430.  462. 
474^5,  501,  530,  565,  733,  740-1,  743-5,  874,  882,  889,  944,  1016.  438b  is 
a  wooden  tablet  with  some  verses  from  Homer,  which  I  discovered  only 
after   the   tables  in  this  chapter  were  already  completed.     It  was  not 
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Certain  other  texts  have  been  assigned  by  their  editors  to 
the  schools,  as  has  been  noted  in  the  catalogue  in  Chapter  I. 
In  each  case  the  conclusion  seems  justified.'*  The  Didot  papyrus 
belongs  here  with  its  quotations  from  Aeschylus  (?),  Euripides, 
middle  or  new  comedy,  and  two  epigrams  of  Posidippus.^  Blass 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  this  papyrus  came  from  the  schools  f 
Haeberlin  is  a  little  more  positive,''  The  fact  that  the  quota- 
tions are  on  both  the  recto  and  the  verso,  that  several  hands  are 
distinguishable,  that  the  quotations  are  from  authors  whom 
one  might  expect  to  find  used  in  the  schools,  and  that  the 
orthography  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  all  show  that  the 
papyrus  must  have  been  used  for  school  exercises. 

A  trifle  uncertain  at  first  consideration  is  the  exact  nature  of 
the  Berlin  Mus.P.  13044  which  contains  on  the  recto  an  unpub- 
lished "Romance  about  Alexander"  (1034)  and  the  "Laterculi 
Alexandrini"  (43),  and  on  the  verso  the  "Paraphrase  of  the 
Rape  of  Persephone"  (252).  The  "Laterculi  Alexandrini,"  a 
product  of  Alexandrian  scholarship,  must  certainly  have  come 
to  us,  in  its  present  form,  as  Diels  thought,  from  the  schools. 
The  romance  may  well  be  attributed  to  the  same  source.  This 
literature  was  very  popular  in  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  periods 
and  had  its  beginnings  several  centuries  before  our  era.^  Our 
register  gives  thirteen  anonymous  fragments,  one  from  Achilles 

included,  therefore,  especially  as  evidence  exists  in  abuni^ance  for  the  use  of 
Homer. 

'  Nos.  .33,  36-7,  51,  99,  108,  116,  118,  152,  161,  280,  314,  317,  357,  420, 
749,  752,  756,  796,  807,  809,  812,  886,  907,  912,  915,  928,  1036,  1056,  1083, 
1120.  No.  .305,  an  Epigram  to  Augustus,  might  well  be  included,  which  is 
on  the  recto  of  912,  a  composite  roll  consisting  of  official  documents  (cf. 
p.  67). 

*  Nos.  12,  200,  318,  347,  1015. 

*  "Unser  Papyrusblatt  mag  ursprunglich  Schulzwecken  gedient  habcn, 
indem  verschiedene  Schiiler  die  ihncn  aufgegebonen  Abschrifton  darauf 
eintrugen,  zum  Theil  ziemlich  sorgfiiltig,  zum  Theil  aber  auch  mit  der 
argsten  Fliichtigkeit  und  Gcdankcnlosigkeit."  Rhcin.  Mus.,  XXXV 
(1880),  75. 

'  "Der  Papyrus  entstammt  wohl  einem  Schulhcfte,  das  von  mehreren 
Schiilern  zu  Abschriften  benutzt  worden  ist."    Gricch.  Papyri,  p.  39. 

*  Cf .  F.  Garin,  "I  papiri  d'Egitto  e  i  romanzi  greci,"  Studi  it.  di  fil. 
class.,  N.  S.  I  (1920),  162. 
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Tatius,  and  three  from  Chariton.  The  general  interest  in  the 
romance  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  six  of  the  thirteen 
anonj-mous  fragments  are  on  the  verso.  It  is  not  unHkely  that 
in  the  lower  stages  of  education  such  favorite  literature  may 
have  been  assigned  for  the  pupil  to  copy,  or  may  have  been 
dictated  by  the  teacher  for  practice  in  spelling,  perhaps  our 
first  ghmpse  into  efforts  at  "popularizing"  the  education.  One 
of  the  fragments  (1036),  dating  from  the  second  century,  was 
according  to  its  editor  Krebs,  certainly  taken  from  dictation. 
The  Alexander  romance  is  of  all  the  greater  interest  since  it 
dates  from  the  second  century  B.C.  and  is  therefore  two 
centuries  older  than  any  other  papyrus  of  this  content. 

The  "Paraphrase  of  the  Rape  of  Persephone"  on  the  verso  is 
more  puzzling.  If  it  is  to  be  dated  a  century  later  than  the 
writing  on  the  redo,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  the  papyrus 
lay  so  long  around  the  school  unused.  Furthermore  a  work  on 
the  Orphic  religion  is  scarcely  what  one  would  expect  to  be 
used  in  the  schools.  On  the  other  hand  the  body  of  it  is  almost 
an  excerpt  from  the  Hymn  to  Demeter  and  its  presence  may 
therefore  be  accounted  for  by  the  popularity  of  the  epic  and 
Homeric  literature;  and  there  is  evidence  that  Orpheus  was 
studied  in  the  schools  of  Athens.  Aristophanes  teUs  how 
"Orpheus  instructed  mankind  in  religion  and  reclaimed  them 
from  bloodshed  and  barbarous  rites,"  naming  him  along  with 
Homer  and  Plesiod  in  a  connection  which  must  refer  to  the 
schools;^  and  in  a  fragment  of  Alexis  Orpheus  is  included  in 
the  catalogue  of  schoolbooks  to  which  Heracles  is  introduced 
by  Linus. ^"  Biicheler  thus  characterizes  the  composition: 
"Die  Paraphrase  ist  alles  andere  als  gelehrte  Arbeit;  sie  fasst 
eilfertig  zusammen  und  geht  genaueren  Angaben  von  Ortlich- 
keiten  und  Umstanden  aus  dem  Wege,  ist  oberflachlich  und 
trivial.  .  .  .  Das  Schriftchen  wird  weder  alter  sein  noch  an- 
derer  Heimat  als  der  Papyrus,  auf  dem  es  aufgezeichnet 
ward.  .  .  "'^  The  most  serious  objection  to  classing  this 
fragment  with  the  other  two  on  the  same  papyrus  as  an  exercise 

^  Frogs,  1032,  Frcre's  translation. 

'"  Athenaeiis,  iv,  164b  ff. 

"  Bcrl.  Klass.  Tcxlc,  V,  1,  17. 
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from  the  schools  is  the  date.    But  on  the  whole  it  is  probably 
safe  to  include  it  in  our  summary. 

The  following  table  of  the  texts  thus  far  considered  illustrates 
the  wide  range  of  literature  which  was  included  in  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  schools  of  Greco-Roman  Egypt. 

TABLE  I 

Aeschylus  ?  (no.  12)  History  (420,  403) 

Aathology  (33,  35-7,  43,  45,  51,  55)  Homer  (462,  474-5,  501,  530,  565, 

Aristotle  (99)  733,  738,  740-1,  743-5,  749,  752) 

Babrius  (108)  Hyperides  (756) 

Biography  (116,  118)  Letter  of  Trajan  (886) 

Calendar  of  the  Saite  Nome  (1056)  Lyric  Poetry  (796) 

CalHmachus  (124)  Mathematics  (807,  809) 

Definitions  of  Surgical  Terms  (812)  Menander  (874) 

Demosthenes  (152,  161)  Mime  (882) 

Comedy  (200)  Oratory  (907,  912,  915,  928) 

Epic  Poetry  (252,  280,  289)  Philemon  (944) 

Epigram  (302-311)  Posidippus  (1015) 

Eudoxus  (314)  Posidippus  of  Thebes  (1016) 

Euripides  (317-8,  323,  327,  330,  333,  Romance  (1034,  1036) 

347)  Sophocles  ?  (1083) 

Fable  (889)  Tryphon  (1120) 
Grammatical  Rules  (357) 

In  the  Anthologies  and  Epigrams  are  the  following: 

Comedy  (51)  Hesiod  (45,  51) 

Sayings  of  Diogenes  (35-6)  Homer  (45,  51) 

Epic  Poetry  (51)  Leonidas  (306) 

Pseudo-Epicharmus  (45)  Theognis  (45) 
Euripides  (45) 

It  was  a  large  body  of  literature  that  the  j^outh  of  Egypt 
ranged  over.  Epic  poetry  is  here  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  several 
fragments;  Euripides  and  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles,  perhaps  both, 
offer  tragedy;  comedy  is  represented  bj^  Menander,  truly  a 
"gift  of  the  Nile,"  Philemon,  and  several  anom'mous  frag- 
ments; oratory  was  zealously  studied,  as  is  witnessed  by  Demos- 
thenes, Hyperides,  a  life  of  Isocrates,  and  several  other  remains; 
history  is  here  in  a  scrap  from  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens, 
and  two  fragments;  the  astronomical  work  of  Eudoxus,  a  calen- 
dar of  the  Saite  nome  by  a  follower  of  the  same,  a  collection  of 
brief  definitions  of  surgical  terms,  and  problems  in  mathematics 
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were  to  be  expected.  The  popularity  of  the  epigram  gives  us 
Posidippus,  Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  and  numerous  anonymous 
pieces.  And  we  have  Bahrius  and  a  fable /'^  Callimachus,  lyric 
poetr}^,  a  mime,  Posidippus  of  Thebes  who  is  otherwise  un- 
known, the  Romance,  Pseudo-Epicharmus,  Theognis,  a  letter 
of  Trajan,  two  collections  of  apophthegms  of  Diogenes,  and  a 
group  of  brief  biographies,  while  grammar  is  represented  bj' 
Tryphon  and  by  a  series  of  rules.  The  epigram  in  honor  of 
Augustus  among  documents  from  the  later  years  of  his  reign 
may  point  to  a  studied  attempt  to  foster  the  new  principate 
through  the  schools. 

That  it  was  the  schools  that  were  responsible  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  so  many  literary  papyri  as  we  have  cannot  be  doubted. 
In  our  catalogue  there  were  listed  in  the  order  of  frequency 
under  Homer  315  Mss,  Demosthenes  51,  Epic  Poetry  50, 
Drama  42,  Medicine  39,  Anthology  35,  History  35,  Oratory  35, 
Euripides  32,  Philosophy  30,  IMenander  26,  Plato  25,  Epigrams 
singly  and  in  anthologies  24,  Thucydides  22,  Aristophanes  20, 
Isocrates  20,  Hesiod  20,  LjTic  Poetry  19,  Religion  17,  Xenophon 
17,  Science  16,  Romance  13,  Pindar  12,  Sophocles  12,  Hero- 
dotus 12,  Callimachus  11,  and  Grammar  10,  not  to  mention 
the  authors  who  appear  less  frequentlj^  All  the  authors  and 
branches  of  literature  in  this  list  down  to  Plato  are  found  in 
Table  I. 

But  where  are  Plato,  Thucydides,  Aristophanes,  Isocrates, 
Xenophon,  Pindar,  and  especially  Herodotus?  And  of  the 
two  hundred  twenty-one  MSS  of  the  Iliad  and  sixtj'-one  of  the 
Odyssey  surely  more  than  six  came  from  the  hands  of  school- 
boys. Any  attempt  further  to  distinguish  from  the  rest  of  the 
texts  those  used  in  education  will  cause  serious  doubts,  but  the 
question  may  be  raised  whether  the  literary  texts  found  on  the 
verso  of  a  used  redo  may  not  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  have 
come  from  the  schools. ^^ 

^  On  the  use  of  Aesop  in  the  schools  of  Athens  see  K.  J.  Freeman, 
Schools  of  Hellas,  96. 

1*  I  have  observed  that  the  following  texts  were  found  on  the  verso 
when  the  recto  was  blank:  nos.  255,  266,  326,  410,  637,  S70,  968,  1021. 
These  have  not  been  considered  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter.    The 
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When  the  first  hterary  fragments  of  any  consequence  were 
found  written  on  the  verso,  the}'  were  frequently  described  as 
"private"  copies  by  a  "private"  hand.  This  meant  nothing 
more  than  that  they  were  not  in  the  calhgraphic  hand  to  be 
expected  in  editions  destined  for  sale,  or  that  the  format  of  the 
papyrus  was  not  what  one  would  anticipate  in  a  conunercial 
commodit3\  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  many  MSS,  if  smy  at 
all,  that  are  on  the  verso  of  a  used  recto  were  intended  for  the 
market.^'*  They  would  have  been  but  little  cheaper  than  copies 
on  unused  papyrus.  The  greatest  cost  in  the  reproduction  of  a 
text  was  the  labor  of  copying,  and  such  service  the  Greeks  of 
Egypt  could  not  wring  from  the  fellahin.  The  papyrus  itself 
must  have  been  comparatively  cheap  and  especially  so  in 
Egypt.  1^ 

The  great  majority  of  our  texts  on  the  verso  are  on  official 
documents. ^^  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  public 
documents  in  the  government  archives  after  serving  their  time 
and  purpose  should  be  relegated  to  the  exercises  of  students 
in  the  schools  of  the  metropolis  and  neighboring  villages.  In  the 
case  of  such  papyri  this  would  be  fifty  to  one  hundred  years 
after  the  date  of  the  writing  on  the  recto. ^''  When  a  long 
passage  was  to  be  copied  for  practice  in  writing  or  for  study,  the 


conjecture  in  1898  of  Kenyon  (Palaeography  of  Greek  Papyri,  20;  cf. 
Grenie\\-'Hunt,Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  II,  p.  97,  n.l)  thaf'no  MS.  of  a  literary- 
work  intended  for  sale  was  ever  written  on  the  verso"  must  perhaps  be 
modified  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  so  many  literary  texts  on  the 
verso  of  a  blank  recto. 

"  P.  Oxy.  II,  223  of  Iliad  v  may  be  an  exception  (cf.  Grenf ell-Hunt, 
Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  II,  p.  97,  n.  1);  also  P.  Oxy.  Ill,  448  of  Odyssey 
xxii-xxiii,  where  the  writing  on  the  recto  has  been  completely  erased. 

'^  The  position  of  Gardthausen,  Griechische  Palaeographie,  I,  G5-7,  on 
this  point  seems  quite  conclusive. 

"^Of  the  fifteen  texts  on  the  verso  in  Table  I,  ten  are  on  jiulilic  docu- 
ments, no.  420  may  easily  have  come  from  the  government  archives 
(cf.  Archiv.  f.  Papyrusforschung,  VI,  409),  three  are  on  literary  texts,  and 
one  on  an  undescribed  work.  Of  the  other  papj'ri  on  the  verso  07  per  cent 
are  on  what  may  be  classed  as  public  documents,  21  per  cent  on  literary 
texts,  and  11  per  cent  on  writings  of  an  indefinite  character. 

"  Cf.  Schubart,  Einfulirimg,  G2-.'i. 
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master  could  have  his  students  paste  several  documents  to- 
gether. ^^ 

It  seems  unlikely  that  copies  on  the  verso  would  be  secured 
for  a  private  library,  much  less  for  a  city  lil^rary,  or  that  a 
gentleman  of  studious  inclination  would  use  the  verso  of  one  of 
his  own  literary  rolls  for  the  transcription  of  some  favorite 
author.  The  schools  of  Egypt,  like  the  schools  of  other  Hel- 
lenistic cities,  must  have  had  their  own  libraries.*^  To  these 
are  due  the  unexpectedly  large  number  of  papyri  of  Homer, 
Demosthenes,  and  Euripides,  the  "manuals"  of  education. 
These  libraries  would  have  to  be  kept  in  working  conditions, 
new  authors  added,  old  rolls  copied  and  then  consigned  to  the 
waste-basket.  The  capacity  of  the  bookcase,  jar,  chest,  or 
some  such  container  for  the  rolls,  would  be  limited  and  so  one 
roll  would  sometimes  be  used  to  hold  two  texts.  The  interests 
of  changing  generations  of  teachers  would  account  for  the 
addition  of  some  works  and  the  rejection  of  others.  So,  for 
example,  let  us  suppose  that  a  teacher  newly  arrived  at  Hermo- 
polis,  discovers  to  his  dismay  that  the  metropolis  contains  no 
copy  of  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens.  He  speaks  of  the 
situation  to  his  friend  Didymus,  who  sends  over  to  his  school 
some  rolls  of  old  accounts,  and  a  pupil  is  at  once  set  at  the  task 
of  making  a  copy  of  this  work,  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  a  history 
course  for  the  next  semester. 

There  is  no  touchstone  to  prove  the  thesis  that  all  the  papyri 
on  the  verso  were  used  in  the  schools.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  of  the  papji-i  in  Table  I,  not  including  the  Didot 
papyrus,  the  Cahier  Bouriant,  and  the  Berlin  papyrus  dis- 
cussed above,  over  50  per  cent  are  on  the  verso,  and  of  the 


'*  Instances  of  such  composite  rolls  being  made  for  the  schools  are 
912,  915,  and  Xenophon,  Hellenica  i  (1151). 

i«  Cf.  Ziebarth,  Aus  dem  griech.  Schxdwesen,  2.  ed.,  131-2.  There  is 
as  yet  no  evidence  for  public  schools  in  the  elementarj^  education,  but  the 
gymnasium  was  a  municipal  institution  in  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  Egypt. 
Mere  chance  is  responsible  for  the  lack  of  more  intimate  information  on 
the  life  of  its  members.  It  is  obviously  impossible  in  the  present  stage 
of  our  knowledge  to  decide,  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  content,  whether 
a  text  was  used  in  the  elementary  or  higher  education. 
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remaining  papyri  in  our  catalogue  only  14  per  cent.^°  We  shall 
tabulate  all  the  papyri  found  on  the  verso,  in  the  assurance  that 
the  exceptions  in  specific  cases  will  not  be  so  many  as  to  throw 
serious  doubt  on  our  approach  to  the  study.  The  results  may 
then  be  tested  by  the  texts  listed  in  Table  I.  Table  II  contains, 
therefore,  the  total  number  of  papyri  in  our  catalogue  which 
have  been  fully  described,  exclusive  of  those  in  Table  I,  the 
number  on  the  verso,  and  in  the  third  column  the  per  cent  of 
those  on  the  verso. 


TABLE  II 

Total 

No. 

Per 

Total 

No. 

Per 

No.  of 

on  the 

cent 

No.  of 

on  the 

cent 

MSS 

verso  1 

on  th€ 
verso 

MSS 

verso 

on  the 
verso 

Aeschines 

8 

2 

25 

Homer 

Alcaeus 

6 

1 

16 

Iliad 

202 

25 

14 

Anthology 

27 

5 

18 

Odyssey 

57 

4 

7 

Antiphanes 

1 

Dictionaries, 

Apoll.  Rhod. 

8 

3 

37 

etc. 

21 

3 

14 

Archilochus 

2 

1 

50 

Isocrates 

17 

1 

6 

Aristotle 

4 

1 

25 

Literary  Crit. 

5 

1 

20 

Calhmachus 

7 

2 

28 

Lyric  Poetry 

16 

2 

12 

Choerilus 

1 

Medicine 

35 

6 

17 

Demosthenes 

42 

3 

7 

Menander 

24 

1 

4 

Dictys  Cret. 

1 

Metrology 

5 

3 

60 

Comedy 

22 

3 

13 

Mime 

4 

1 

25 

Tragedy 

19 

1 

5 

Miscellaneous 

10 

3 

30 

■Epic  Poetry 

43 

3 

7 

Music 

4 

1 

25 

Euripides 

21 

3 

12 

Neophron 

1 

Grammar 

9 

2 

22 

Oratory 

28 

2 

7 

Herodotus 

12 

1 

8 

Philosophy 

27 

4 

15 

Hesiod 

20 

3 

15 

Phoenix 

2 

1 

50 

Hierocles  St. 

1 

Pindar 

12 

3 

25 

Hippocrates 

6 

4 

66 

Plato 

24 

4 

16 

History 

33 

3 

9 

Religion 

17 

6 

35 

*°  A  number  of  papyri  in  our  catalogue  could  not  be  included  in  this 
estimate,  because  they  have  not  been  fully  described.  That  nearly  50 
per  cent  of  the  school  texts  were  on  the  recto  is  a  further  witness  to  the 
cheapness  of  papyrus  in  Egypt. 
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Romance  10  5  50  From  the  anthologies  (26, 40,  46) 

Science  14  3  21  Amyntas 

Thucydides  22  1  4  Antipater  of  Sidon 

Unidentified  26  3  11  Euripides 

Xenophon  16  2  12 

Favorinus 

Total  887  131  14  Leonidas 

A  comparison  of  the  two  tables  reveals  the  appearance  in 
Table  II  of  all  the  more  important  authors  and  branches  of 
literature  in  Table  I.  The  absence  in  Table  II  of  Hyperides  is 
not  so  surprising,  since  he  is  found  in  only  four  MSS,  three  of 
which  are  from  upper  Egypt;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  Sophocles 
and  Aeschylus  whose  presence  in  Table  I  was  a  trifle  doubtful. 
The  boast  of  Aeschylus  in  Aristophanes'  Frogs  that  his  plays 
lived  still  on  earth  while  those  of  Euripides  had  followed  him 
into  the  other  world  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence  from  the 
schools. 

The  new  faces  in  Table  II  are  many,  but  after  all  they  are* 
what  one  could  expect.  The  vogue  of  Demosthenes  brought 
into  the  schools  Aeschines,  though  not  the  oration  which  we 
should  have  expected,  but  two  papyri  of  the  In  TimarchumM 
Isocrates  is  feeblj'  attested,  but  it  would  have  been  surprising 
indeed  had  not  this  famous  schoolmaster  appeared.  In  epic 
literature  Apollonius  Rhodius  was  certainly  read;  the  recovery 
of  the  Bellum  Troianum  of  Dictys  Cretensis  is  not  contrary  to 
expectation,  and  the  discovery  of  the  famous  epic  of  Choerilus 
reflects  the  fading  glory  of  the  greatness  of  Athens  .-^  The 
popularity  of  Euripides  saved  from  oblivion  the  Medea  of  Neo- 
phron and  perhaps  as  well  the  'Avdpcoiroyovia  of  Antiphanes. 
The  study  of  music  must  be  responsible  for  the  appearance  of 
Alcaeus,  Archilochus,  and  Pindar,  as  well  as  of  a  papjTUs  with 
musical  notes.^^  Plato  is  well  attested,  as  is  also  Hippocrates; 
Hierocles  Stoicus  may  have  been  used  in  the  more  advanced 
classes.    The  complicated  metrological  systems  of  Egypt  must 

^^  Yet  four  of  the  eight  papyri  of  Aeschines  in  our  catalogue  are  from  the 
In  Ctesiphontem. 

^  It  went  under  many  names;  Suidas  calls  it  i^  'Adi^vaiwv  pikt)  Kara  Zep^ov. 

'^^  Schubart  (Einfiihrung,  131-2)  considers  two  anthologies  of  lyric 
passages  {P.  Teh.  I,  1-2)  collections  for  instruction  in  music. 
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have  required  much  time  for  their  mastery.  Such  fragments 
rank  with  Hippocrates  in  the  proportion  of  papj-ri  on  the  verso. 
The  anthologies  give  the  new  names  of  Amyntas,  Antipater  of 
Sidon,  and  Favorinus. 

We  have  left  to  the  last  mention  of  the  historians.  It  is 
indeed  surprising  to  find  so  little  evidence  from  the  schools  for 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  not  much  more  for  Xenophon. 
The  Hellenica  is  on  a  composite  roll  of  accounts  and  so  has  the 
appearance  of  a  more  pretentious  copj^;  the  other  fragments  are 
also  on  accounts.  The  fact  that  for  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
the  fragip.ents  belong  to  commentaries — for  the  former  it  is  a 
section  from  Aristarchus — makes  the  evidence  for  their  study  a 
little  stronger.  And  it  is  a  question  whether  the  copying  of 
passages  from  historians  would  serve  much  purpose  in  the 
schools;  commentaries  are  more  to  be  expected.  The  Hellenica 
of  Xenophon  may  well  have  been  a  copy  made  for  the  school 
library.  Among  the  other  historical  fragments  a  list  of  Olympic 
victors  (433),  probably  by  Phlegon,  may  be  compared  with  a 
list  of  Spartan  ephors  from  the  walls  of  a  school  in  Priene.-* 

On  the  whole  Table  II  harmonizes  well  with  Table  I  and  with 
what  one  might  expect  in  the  curriculum  of  the  schools.  The 
palpable  gaps  in  the  literature  which  we  should  have  found  will 
be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter. 

The  catalogue  of  schoolbooks  from  Alexis  (cf .  p.  65)  contains 
Orpheus,  Hesiod,  Choerilus,  Homer,  Epicharmus,  and  "trag- 
edy." All  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  Choerilus,  were  found 
in  Table  I  and  the  appearance  in  Table  II  of  the  only  papyrus 
which  we  possess  of  Choerilus  adds  further  confirmation  to  our 
thesis  regarding  the  use  of  the  verso.  A  survey  of  the  testimonj' 
offered  thus  far  for  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  of  Egypt 
shows  their  pure  Greek  tradition  as  opposed  to  the  older 
Egyptian  education  described,  for  example,  in  Diodorus  i,  81. 

A  papyrus  (895),  found  in  Oxyrhynchus  and  published  by 
Medea  Norsa  as  "Elenco  di  opere  Icttcrarie,""  must  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  this  chapter.    It 

2^  Cf.  Ziebarth,  /.  c,  SO. 

^  Aegyptus,  II  (1921),  17-20  and  a  "Postilla"  by  R.  Sabbadini,  pp. 
20-3. 
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stands  on  the  verso  of  a  propert}'  list  and  dates  according  to  tlie 
editor  from  the  third  century.  The  papyrus  is  so  important 
for  our  study  that  it  seems  desirable  to  reproduce  it  in  full. 


10 


15 


ZviJ.Tr[o\(no[p\ 

AiAXoyoL  K 

ZoipLcrT-qs  a- 

Tlpos  KaXXi/cXea  y- 

UpoiTaydpas  a- 

F,vdv5r]fj.os  a- 

Uap/jLevidris  'Avaxcpcns 

XapiJ.[i]8r]s 

'AXKt/3td57js  ^  Averts 

Mevcov  Meve^evos 

'I/cKtat  j3-  /cat  EvStj^ios 

Tt/xatos 

UoXtTt/cos 

KparuXos 

'AX/ct/StdS- 

$tX77/3os 


Aaxn^ 

'AXKt/3td5i7s 
rop7tas 
UpwTayopas 
$tXrj|3os 

'EevoifU)  TratS  tj- 
'Apd^aais 
'AyealXaos 
KvvriyeTL  ^ 
'Ev^[Tr6]aL0v 


20 


^OfJL-qpov  oaa  ivpia"- 
Mevavd  Kp^ov  a  evpla- 
Eupt7r€t5ou  oaa  evpia'^- 
'Ap[i(TT]o(pa- 
^[aj3op?]  eivov 


The  editor  describes  it  as  follows :  "Quello  che  transcriviamo  h 
una  lista  di  opere  letterarie,  quali  si  desidererebbe  avere, 
analoga  a  quelle  che  nella  et^  mnanistica  si  soleva  consegnare 
a  chi  si  proponeva  di  viaggare  per  regioni  ricche  di  manoscritti 
antichi."  This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  presence  of  the 
disjunctive  in  1.  9  which  proves  sufficiently  that  the  papjTUs 
cannot  be  the  catalogue  of  a  library.  Sabbadini  in  his  comment 
gives  several  examples  from  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  of 
such  lists  of  desiderata. 

Such  an  identification  of  the  papyrus  is,  however,  perhaps  not 
the  most  probable.  The  papyrus  is  rather  an  assignment, 
carelessly  copied  by  a  pupil,  of  works  to  be  read  in  the  schools, 
though  it  is  a  long  one  which  would  certainly  extend  over  a 
period  of  several  months.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the 
following  points:   (1)  The  writing  is  on  the  verso  of  an  official 
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document.  (2)  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Favorinus  appear  in 
Table  II,  while  as  for  the  other  authors  the  argumentum  ex 
silentio  from  their  absence  in  Tables  I-II  would  carry  no  weight. 
Their  absence  merely  illustrates  how  many  other  authors,  for 
whom  we  have  no  data,  were  used  in  the  schools  of  Greco- 
Roman  Egypt.  A  list  of  works  on  education  which  we  should 
expect  to  find  read  in  the  schools  would  certainly  include  am.ong 
the  first  the  Protagoras,  Cyropaedia,  and  Lucian's  'AvaxapcrLs  v 
irepl  yvfjLvacricjiiv.  (3)  Homer,  Euripides,  and  Menander  are  to 
be  read  entire. 

The  last  point  is  to  be  stressed.  Homer  and  Euripides  easily 
lead  all  other  writers  in  Tables  I  and  II.  Menander  is  found 
but  once  in  each  table.  But  a  better  case  can  be  made  for  him, 
since  a  line  of  his  is  among  the  maxims  found  in  the  collection 
of  school  exercises  known  as  the  Cahier  Bouriant  (37) .  More- 
over, according  to  Beudel,^^  INienander  vras  read  along  with 
Homer  in  the  schools  mitil  late  in  the  Christian  era.  Beudel 
cites  as  authority  Ausonius,  Epist.  22  (Ad  nepotem  Ausonium) : 
"Conditor  Iliados  et  amabilis  orsa  Menandri/evolvenda  tibi;" 
and  from  the  Vita  S.  Fulgentii,  bishop  of  Ruspe  (468-533): 
"Quern  religiosa  mater  moriente  celeriter  patre  Graecis  litteris 
imbuendum  primitus  {sic)  tradidit;et  quamdiu  (szc)  totum  simul 
Homerum  memoriter  reddidisset,  Menandri  quoque  multa 
percurreret"  (Migne,  Patrol,  lat.,  LXV,  col.  119).  A  review  of 
the  summary  given  on  p.  67  shows  that  in  popularity  the 
individual  authors  occupied  the  following  order:  Homer, 
Demosthenes,  Euripides,  Menander,  Plato,  Thucj-dides,  Aris- 
tophanes, Isocrates,  Xenophon.  Of  these  all  but  Aristophanes 
appear  in  Tables  I  and  II,  and  all  but  Demosthenes,  Thucy- 
dides,  and  Isocrates  appear  in  this  single  reading  assignment. 
It  is  the  schools  of  Egypt  that  we  must  thank  for  the  prese.'va- 
tion  of  so  many  authors,  and  first  of  all  for  Menander. 

Where  were  these  books  to  be  found?  Surely  not  in  any 
public  library,  for  the  assignment  requires  that  "all  the  works  to 
be  found"  (oaa  evplaKeTai,  a  evplcTKeTai)  of  Homer,  Euripides, 
and  Menander  are  to  be  read.    This  would  be  a  hard  task  if  the 

-'  L.  c,  p.  31.  For  the  study  of  Menander  in  Roman  schools  cf.  Fried- 
lander,  S'iUengcsch.  Roms,  9.  ed.  (1920),  II,  191. 
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pupil  were  to  go  to  the  "public"  library  where,  if  one  existed, 
in  such  a  literary  center  as  Ox3'rhj'nchus  he  might  expect  to 
find  many  more  plays  of  Euripides  and  Menandcr  than  we  now 
possess.  No,  the  books  are  those  in  the  school  library,  where 
there  was  to  be  found  a  selected  number  of  the  plays  o^  Euri- 
pides and  INIenander,  The  clause,  6aa  evpiaKerai,  is  now 
perfectly  clear  and  need  not  be  translated  "tutto  cio  che  si 
trova  (a  comprare)." 

F.  W.  Hall  feels  that  the  codification  of  authors  did  more  / 
damage  to  the  number  preserved  than  did  the  Bj^zantine  epoch;  / 
that  when  the  more  expensive  vellum  was  used  in  the  place  of  I 
papyrus  it  became  a  question  what  should  be  preserved."   The 
most  serious  gaps  in  the  ancient  literature  would  then  date ; 
from  the  introduction  of  vellum,  which  is  the  fiird-f ourth  j 
centurj^  in  Egypt.  Account  must  also  be  taken  of  the  "selecting" 
process  which  took  place  in  the  formation  of  the  libraries  and 
reading  assignments  of  the  schools.     Authors  would  survive 
or  perish  according  to  the  taste  of  the  teacher,  who  would 
leave  his  stamp  on  the  literary  interests  of  his  pupils.    These 
would  in  after  life  turn  back  more  frequently  to  the  classics 
which  they  had  learned  to  love  in  their  school  daj^s  and  thus 
set  the  public  demand.     Plays  for  which  there  was  no  call 
would  no  longer  be  published  and  so  works  without  the  impri- 
matur of  the  schools  would  soon  be  permanently  lost.  Fortunate 
indeed  is  it  that  the  ancient  schoolmaster  chose  with  so  sure  a 
hand.    His  was  not  the  blame  for  the  loss  among  others  of 
the  "amabilis"  INIenander. 

It  remains  to  trace  in  Table  III  the  distribution  through  the 
centuries  of  the  papj-^ri  found  in  Tables  I  and  11. 

A  discussion  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  Table  III 
may  well  be  reserved  for  the  following  chapter.  Adventitious 
as  the  material  may  be,  the  general  picture  given  by  these  two 
hundred  nineteen  literary  texts  is  valuable.  The  education 
which  was  planted  so  auspiciously  by  the  first  Ptolemies 
withered  as  their  line  decayed ;  neglected  under  the  early  princi- 
pate  it  produced  its  full  fruitage  in  the  second  and  third  cen- 

"  A  Companion  to  Latin  Texts  (Oxford,  1913),  18ff. 
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turies,  only  to  be  extirpated  by  the  conditions  which  ushered 
in  the  Byzantine  Servile  State. 

The  excavations  of  the  last  decades  have  furnished  no  little 
information  on  the  Hellenistic  schools,  but  for  the  ornaments  of 
the  schoolroom  the  chief  source  of  information  is  still  such 
paintings  as  are  preserved,  for  example,  on  the  Duris  cylix.  It 
has  remained  for  Egj^pt  to  reward  the  excavator  with  one  of  the 
tablets  which  hung  in  all  probability  on  the  walls  of  an  elemen- 
tary school  or  gj^mnasium.^^  The  world  had  fallen  on  evil  days 
when  it  was  written,  but  the  spirit  of  its  lines  breathed  a  mem- 
ory- of  the  past  and  a  hope  for  the  future : 

avTCLp  eirei  Troatos  Kal  edrjTvos  e^  epov  ePTo, 
KovpoL  fjLev  KprjTTJpas  eTrearhl/avTO  ttotoTo, 
vccp.'qaav  5'  apa  iraaLV  kitap^dfievoL  deirdeaaiv 
ol  8e  TravrifjLepLOL  pLoKiry  Qebv  iKdcxKOVTO, 
Kokbv  delSovTes  iraiijova  Kovpoi  'Axatcoi', 
/jLeXirovTes  eKaepyow     6  de  (pptua  Tepirer'  clkovcov. 

Iliad  i,  468-473. 

2"  No.  462  in  oiu'  catalogue. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  CPIRONOLOGICAL  DISTRIBUTION  AND 

PROVENIENCE  OF  THE  LITERARY 

TEXTS 

It  remains  to  note  the  distribution  of  the  Htorary  texts 
through  the  centuries  of  the  Greco-Roman  occupation  of 
Egypt,  and  finally  to  discuss  briefly  the  papyri  by  the  cities  or 
localities  in  which  they  were  found.  Table  IV — our  largest 
and  not  the  least  valuable — traces  the  distribution  of  the  texts 
which  have  been  sufficiently  described  to  allow  of  being  accorded 
their  prope-  chronological  position,  apart  from  the  texts  which 
have  been  similarly  Usted  in  Table  III.  A  combination  of  these 
two  tables  will,  therefore,  include  all  of  the  fully  described 
literarj^  texts  which  appear  in  our  catalogue. 

The  table  tells  practically  its  own  story;  the  general  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  it  may  be  sketched  in  a  few  paragraphs. 

The  most  notable  feature  in  Tables  III  and  IV  is  the  small 
number  of  literary  texts — only  14  per  cent  of  the  total — in  the 
Ptolemaic  period  as  compared  with  the  Roman. ^  Is  this  due 
alone  to  the  fact  that  the  finds  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  are 
fewer  by  far  than  those  of  the  Roman?  On  first  consideration 
this  seems  the  most  probable  explanation,  and  yet  it  may  not 
be  the  whole  story.  It  is  a  ver.y  interesting  fact  that  in  tlie 
great'  collection  of  the  Zenon  papyri,  which  may  total  nearly  a 
thousand  documents  before  they  are  exhausted,  not  a  single 
literary  text  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  has  so  far  made  its 
appearance.  Tavo  epitaphs  (301)  for  a  dog  which  had  saved  the 
life  of  Zenon  are  the  nearest  approach  to  such.  This  indiffer- 
ence to  literature  may  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  Greeks 
who  followed  Alexander  to  Egypt  and  gathered  there  in  in- 
creasing numbers  under  the  Ptolemies  were  mercenaries  and 
traders,  bent  on  securing  for  themselves  an  easy  living  from  a 

^  The  Byzantine  period,  which  commences  with  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Diocletian  in  285,  may  for  the  present  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
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land  whose  fertile  soil  and  inhabitants,  lonp;  since  accustomed 
to  work  for  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  their  masters'  tables, 
promised  them  a  richer  prospect  of  wealth  than  the  hills  of 
Greece.^  They  were  still  comparative  strangers  in  a  land  with 
which  thej''  were  not  ready  entirely  to  identify  themselves  and 
to  make  their  own.  This  would  be  true  particularly  of  the 
smaller  settlements  of  Greeks  which  spread  over  the  Fayum 
under  the  first  Ptolemies. 

The  literary  texts  from  the  Ptolemaic  period  in  Table  III 
which  were  used  in  the  schools  illustrated  the  purely  Greek 
tradition  of  these  first  settlers.  The  authors  read  in  the  third 
century  B.C.  were  Euripides,  Hesiod,  Homer, — their  popularity 
continued  so  long  as  a  real  Greek  civilization  flourished — The- 
ognisj.and  Epicharmus,  along  with  oratory  and  philosophy.  The 
calendar  from  the  same  period  served  a  practical  end.  A  few 
unknown  works  are  preserved  in  the  two  anthologies.  A  study 
of  the  following  centuries  shows  that  the  same  authors  continue 
in  the  schools,  with  the  addition  of  fragments  of  the  drama, 
which  of  course  must  have  been  studied  all  the  time.  The 
mime  appears,  if  indeed  the  two  examples  from  this  period 
can  properly  be  called  examples  of  this  branch  of  literature  and 
are  not  mere  exercises  of  individual  scholars,  and  the  romance, 
if  my  assignment  of  the  Berlin  Museum  P.  13044  to  the  schools 
is  correct.  Epigrams  and  Eudoxus  are  also  found.  The 
limitation  of  authors  is  striking,  nor  does  Table  IV  show 
many  other  names.  It  furnishes  some  historical  writing, 
whose  absence  in  Table  III  was  conspicuous,  Theophrastus, 
Timotheus,  Ibycus,  Pindar,  and  Tyrtaeus,  with  one  of  the  two 
known  papyri  of  Lysias.  Apart  from  these,  the  reading  public 
seemed  little  interested  in  anji^hing  that  was  not  also  current 
in  the  schools.  Strange  indeed  is  it  that  the  people  took  no 
interest  in  Aristophanes,  Aristotle,  Isocrates,  and  Xenophon. 
And  what  of  Demosthenes,  the  second  most  popular  author  in 
Egypt?  His  absence  until  the  first  century  B.C.  can  very  hkely 

"^  Cf.  the  characterization  of  the  first  Greek  settlers  in  Eg>'pt  by  Rostov- 
tzeflf,  "A  Large  Estate  in  Egj'pt  in  the  Third  Century  B.C.,"  University 
of  Wisconsin  Studies  in  Social  Sciences  and  History,  No.  6,  (Madison,  W  is.. 
1922),  130f. 
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best  be  explained  by  the  lack  of  organized  city  life  over  Egypt, 
outside  of  a  few  settlements,  and  the  autocratic  character  of  the 
state,  where  there  was  little  opporutnity  for  the  advocate. 
What  great  orator  arose  in  Rome  after  the  Forum  saw  the  head 
of  Cicero  fastened  to  the  Rostra?  It  would  seem  probable 
that  as  3Tt  the  study  of  Demosthenes  had  not  been  introduced 
into  the  schools.  History  was  read,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
for  its  study,  and  apparentl}^  the  majority  of  the  fragments  are 
concerned  with  events  contemporaneous  with  or  subsequent  to 
Alexander.  These  men  who  were  making  historj^  were  not  in- 
terested so  much  in  the  past  as  in  the  present. 

The  almost  complete  indifference  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Ptole- 
maic period  to  contemporary  writers,  a  phenomenon  which  we 
shall  observe  throughout  almost  the  entire  period  of  our  study, 
is  indeed  striking.  Of  the  contemporary  writers,  who  appear 
later  in  several  papyri  or  whom  we  should  expect  to  find,  there 
is  not  a  trace  in  the  Ptolemaic  period  of  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
Callimachus,  Herondas,  Polybius,  or  Theocritus.  Only  one 
fragment  of  Menander,  in  the  Gurob  cartonnage,  comes  from 
this  period.  Of  course  these  writers  were  read  in  Alexandria, 
and  possibly  in  the  other  well-established  centers  of  Greek  life, 
such  as  Naucratis  and  Ptolemais.  But  as  to  the  Greeks  who 
spread  over  the  land  from  Memphis  to  Thebes  the  evidence  all 
points  to  their  having  cherished  merely  commercial  interests. 
Their  children  were  educated  along  the  hues  of  their  home  city. 
For  themselves  the  life  of  the  Museum  of  Alexandria  held  no 
attraction.  When  Zenon  wanted  an  epitaph  for  his  dog  he 
wrote  not  to  Arsinoe  or  Memphis,  but  to  Alexandria. 

When  we  enter  the  Roman  period  our  data  on  the  intellectual 
life  are  much  more  abundant.  Practically  every  name  in  Table 
III  is  to  he  found  in  the  first  three  centuries.  The  cities  of  Egypt 
were  now  gathering  the  fruits  of  the  Pax  Romana.  The  higher 
education,  M'hich  had  practicallj^  been  monopolized  bj'  Alexan- 
dria, had  spread  into  the  country.  We  shall  cite  but  a  single 
example  and  yet  the  most  instructive.  Alexandria  was  a 
center  for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  our  catalogue  includes  not 
a  single  treatise  on  medicine  before  the  first  century  B.C.' 

2  The  attention  of  the  general  reader  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
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But  with  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  study  of 
medicine  becomes  well  established  outside  of  the  capital, 
reaching  its  greatest  height  apparently  in  the  second  century. 
The  impression  one  receives  from  a  survey  of  the  literature 
read  in  these  centuries  is  that  of  communities  in  peace  and 
plentj",  with  many-sided  interests,  a  respect  for  the  past,  and 
a  joy  in  the  present.  Cities  like  Oxyrhynchus,  Ilermopolis 
Magna,  and  Ptolemais  with  their  theatres,  gymnasia,  and  colon- 
naded streets  must  have  been  filled  with  a  throbbing  civic  life. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Byzantine  period  at  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  there  is  a  rapid  cessation  of  literary  interest.  In 
Table  III  this  is  very  pronounced,  but  is  partly  explainable 
by  the  fact  that  the  codex  form  of  book  began  at  this  time  very 
rapidh'  to  supplant  the  roll.^  As  a  coDsequence  the  verso  of  a 
leaf  means  nothing  in  this  period  and  the  class  of  documents 
from  which  Table  II  was  drawn  disappears  almost  entirely.* 
But  Table  IV  shows  how  quickly  the  decline  set  in.  The 
literarj^  texts  after  the  third  century  are  but  a  few  more  than 
those  from  the  third  century  alone,  which  in  their  turn  are 
fewer  than  the  texts  assigned  to  the  second  century.  The  evi- 
dence from  this  source  corroborates  that  from  the  economic 
life.  The  period  was  one  of  gradual  extinction  of  civic  activ- 
ity.® Not  merely  is  the  power  to  create  gone,  but  even  the 
interest  in  life  and  letters  has  vanished. 

As  in  the  Ptolemaic  period  so  in  the  Roman  and  Byzantine 
a  noteworthy  phenomenon  is  the  absence  of  contemporary 

we  have  no  papyri  from  the  site  of  Alexandria,  and  but  a  few  carbonized 
rolls  from  the  Delta. 

*  Cf.  Schubart,  Einfiihrung,  56f.  The  oldest  codex  in  a  leather 
binding  which  I  have  observed  is  No.  SIO  of  the  sixth  century  from  Pan- 
opolis.  It  contains  mathematical  tables  which  Haeberlin  conjectured  were 
school  exercises.  It  was  not,  however,  included  in  Table  I  because  it  seemed 
improbable  that  exercises  would  have  been  so  carefully  bound. 

*  A  ver>-  singular  example  of  the  codex  form  is  No.  473,  a  London  MS 
of  the  Iliad  of  the  fourth-fifth  century,  which  is  written  on  only  one  side 
of  the  page.  In  the  same  century  the  backs  of  three  pages  were  used 
for  a  school  abridgment  of  Tryphon's  Ttxvn  ypannaTiKi)  (1120). 

*  The  best  brief  summary  of  the  causes  of  this  economic  decline  is  in 
the  article  of  Oertel,  mentioned  in  the  following  paragraph. 
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authors.  This  indifference  is  most  striking  in  the  Bj-zantine 
period,  where  the  literature  is  almost  entirely  classical  and 
nearly  everj^  author  read  can  be  traced  back  through  the 
preceding  centuries.  Strange  indeed  is  the  absence  of  such  a 
writer  as  Plutarch,  who  holds  his  charm  for  every  age;  and  one 
would  certainly  have  expected  to  find  among  the  descendants 
of  the  veterans  of  Alexander  Arrian's  Anabasis  and  the  biog- 
raphy of  his  leader  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  although  these  works 
are  not  strictly  speaking  contemporary.  Oertel  in  his  short 
paper,  "DieNiedergang  der  hellenistischen  Kultur  in  Agypten,"^ 
would  attribute  the  absence  in  the  papyri  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  of  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  Lucian  to  the  financial 
disorganization  and  bitter  poverty  of  the  period,  recognizing  the 
fact  that  the  classics  lived  on.  But  why  would  MSS  of  the 
classics  cost  less  than  those  of  Plutarch?  The  taste  of  this 
period  seems  to  be  the  same  that  prevailed  in  the  Ptolemaic  and 
Bj'-zantine  as  well.  Many  of  the  rare  authors  must  have  been 
brought  in  b}^  the  merchants  and  mercenaries.  Arcadia  and 
Boeotia,  whose  soldiers  were  in  Egypt  in  the  third  century- 
B.c.,^  must  be  responsible  for  Polybius,  Cercidas,  Corinna, 
Posidippus  of  Thebes,  and  so  many  fragments  of  Pindar, 

An  interesting  feature  in  Table  IV  is  the  chronological  dis- 
tribution of  the  papyri  of  Aristophanes.  They  are  all  from  the 
Christian  era  and  the  majority  fall  in  the  Byzantine  period, 
especially  in  the  fifth  century.  This  accumulation  of  MSS  in 
the  Byzantine  period  is  not  due  to  a  chance  find  from  a  single 
library,  since  they  come  from  Oxyrhynchus,  Hermopohs  INIagna, 
and  the  Fayum,  while  several  are  of  unknown  provenience.  Did 
his  hostility  to  Euripides  keep  Aristophanes  out  of  the  schools 
until  the  third  century,  when  he  is  found  in  the  reading  assign- 
ment from  Oxyrhynchus  discussed  on  pp.  72ff.  Or  did  the 
Old  Comedy  have  to  yield  the  stage  for  so  long  to  Menander 
and  those  who  followed  in  his  train?  The  two  MSS  of  Cratinus 
and  Eupolis  are  from  the  second-third  and  fourth-fifth  cen- 

">  Neue  Jahrhjicher  filr  das  Jdassische  Allcrtum,  XLV  (1920),  301-381, 
especially  p.  376. 

8  Lesquier,  Les  Institutions  Militaires  de  l'£gyplc  sous  hs  Lagides 
(Paris,  1911),  109ff. 
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turies  respectively.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  as  Aristo- 
phanes increases,  Menander  declines.  Although  the  reading 
assignment  from  Oxyrhynchus  favors  the  latter,  Aristophanes 
soon  passed  his  j'oungcr  rival. 

If  the  economic  conditions  of  the  Byzantine  period  were  such 
as  to  stifle  the  civic  life  so  indispensable  to  literary  pursuits, 
account  must  also  be  taken  of  the  influence  of  Christianity. 
Latin  made  practically  no  inroads  on  the  Greek  language  and 
the  Latin  literary  texts  listed  in  Schubart,  Einfiihrung,  p.  481, 
are  conspicuous  chiefly  because  of  their  paucity.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  they  are  nearly  all  Byzantine.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Christian  literature  commences  to  appear  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  the  third  century;  the  register  of  Schubart 
(Ibid.,  pp.  473ff.)  shows  how  numerous  the  texts  were.  If  the 
Christian  texts  from  the  Bj-zantine  period  were  included  with 
the  other  literary  texts,  the  total  number  would  be  very  near 
to  that  of  the  Roman  period.  What  literary  interest  lived  on 
must  have  been  largeh'  absorbed  in  the  new  religion. 

The  rapidit}'  of  the  expansion  of  Christianity  over  Egypt  is 
well-known.  Probably  it  was  aided  by  the  final  persecution  of 
Diocletian,  which,  as  Bell  points  out,  drove  the  Christians  from 
the  cities  into  the  country  and  thus  spread  the  religion  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.^  At  the  Sjmod  held  in 
Alexandria  in  320  at  the  call  of  the  bishop  of  that  city  there 
gathered  nearly  one  hundred  bishops  from  Egj'pt  and  Libya. ^° 
J.  Geffcken  points  out  how  the  cults  of  Egypt  began  to  dis- 
appear in  the  third  century:  "Das  letzte  uns  iiberheferte 
Jahr  fiir  den  Sarapisdienst  in  Abukir  ist  247,  fiir  den  in  Hermo- 
pohs  268,  dasselbe  gilt  auch  fiir  Hermes  Trismegistos ;  der  Pete- 
suchuskult  im  Faiyum  wird  250  zuletzt  genannt.  Ist  auch 
kaum  daran  zu  denken,  dass  diese  Kulte  damals  vollig  erloschen 

9  "The  Byzantine  Ser\ale  State  in  Egj'pt,"  Journal  Eg.  Arch.,  IV 
(1917),  96. 

"  Harnack,  Mission  und  Aushreituiig  d.  Christcniians,  3.  ed.  (1915), 
II,  171.  Harnackadd.s  (p.  172):  "Zwischen  320  und  c.  340  sind  also  keine 
Bistumer  gegriindet  worden.  Das  ist  wichtig.  Ware  die  episkopale  Or- 
ganisation am  Anfang  des  4.  Jahrhunderts  in  Agj-pten  nicht  schon  wesent- 
lich  durchgefulirt  gewesen,  so  wiirde  man  erwarten,  dass  gerade  zwischen 
320  und  c.  340  zahlreiche  Bistiimer  gegriindet  worden  waren." 
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seien,  so  beweist  doch  das  Fehlen  sorgfaltig  datierten  Inschriften 
eine  Abnahme  des  Interesses  an  den  Gottesdiensten."^^  So 
rapidly  did  the  new  religion  spread  that  shortly  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century  Hilarius  could  say,  "Aegj^ptus  prope 
uni versa  est  jam  fidelis."^^ 

Perhaps  we  should  not  criticise  the  Byzantine  period  because 
it  preferred  Christian  writers  to  pagan;  and  surely  we  cannot  call 
that  a  necessary  mark  of  intellectual  decay.  The  surest  evi- 
dence of  decadence  is  seen  rather  in  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  medical,  historical,  and  scientific  works  (except 
where  the}^  are  found  in  the  writings  of  classical  authors — an 
ominous  sign  of  the  lack  of  independent  research) ,  in  the  rapidly 
declining  interest  in  the  drama,  in  the  rigidity  of  the  lines  of 
interest.  The  interest  is  centered  on  a  few  writers  such  as 
Euripides,  Hesiod,  Homer,  Menander,  who  have  been  the 
favorites  for  generations  past.  The  lines  are  already  set  of  the 
"classic  tradition. "^^ 

It  remains  to  gather  the  literary  texts  under  the  various  cities 
in  which  they  have  been  found.  The  monographs  which  have 
been  appearing  in  recent  years  on  the  several  cities  of  Egypt 
have  taken  almost  no  account  of  the  literary  texts  found  in 
them.  And  although  in  many  cases  these  are  not  numerous, 
nor  their  information  of  such  immediate  interest  as  that  of 
many  of  the  documents,  they  are  still  of  great  value  if  a  com- 
plete picture  is  to  be  given  of  the  civilization  of  any  metrop- 
olis.^^ We  shall  discuss  the  Fayum  and  its  neighboring  cities 
and  then  make  our  way  up  the  Nile. 

Abusir  El  Malaq 

Here  was  found  the  Berlin  Museum  P.  13044  (43,  252,  1034) 
of  cartonnage,  which  is  discussed  on  pp.  64ff.  and  whose  ulti- 
mate provenience  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  (cf.  p.  90). 

"  Der  Ausgang  des  griechisch-romischen  Heidentums  (Heidelberg,  1920), 
21. 

"  Cited  in  V.  Schultze,  Geschichte  des  Untergangs  des  griechisch-rSmis- 
chen  Heidentums,  I,  (Jena,  1887),  117. 

"  The  best  summary  of  the  intellectual  tone  of  the  late  Byzantine  period 
is  in  Bell,  I.  c,  104-6. 

"  The  time  has  not  come  yet  to  write  the  history  of  Oxyrhynchus,  and 
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Arsinoe 

It  seems  almost  trifling  to  list  the  few  papyri  whose  certain 
provenience  is  Arsinoe;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many- 
more  of  the  literary  texts  from  the  Fayum  now  scattered  over 
the  collections  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  came  from 
the  ancient  Crocodilopolis.  But  what  we  have  as  certainly  from 
this  city  may  be  enumerated. ^^  They  are  Aristophanes,  Epi- 
charmus,  Euripides,  a  work  on  grammar,  Lycophron,  a  ro- 
mance, Sappho,  and  Thuc3'dides.  None  of  these  can  be  traced 
to  the  schools,  which  of  course  does  not  mean  that  there  were 
none  in  Arsinoe.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  there  were  no 
schools  in  the  city  where  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  had 
a  library.^*  They  range  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  cen- 
turies. In  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  there  were  being 
read  Aristophanes,  Euripides,  Sappho,  and  Thucydides.  The 
classic  tradition  of  the  Byzantine  period  is  seen  at  its  clearest 
here. 

Bacchias 

In  Bacchias  were  found  Demosthenes,  Hippocrates,  two 
papyri  of  the  Iliad  and  one  of  the  Odyssey,  and  a  letter  of 
Trajan  to  Antoninus. ^^  The  last  is  on  the  verso  of  a  taxing- 
account  and  was  certainly  used  in  a  school,  for  the  letter  is 
written  above  in  a  clear  cursive  and  copied  below  by  a  pupil 
in  irregular  uncials.  One  papyrus  comes  from  the  second-first 
century  B.C.;  the  others  are  from  the  first-third  centuries. 

EUHEMERIA 

Euhemeria  has  yielded  one  papjTus  of  Euclid,  which  was  not 
a  school  exercise,  four  of  the  Iliad,  and  one  of  the  Odyssey.''-^ 
The  presence  of  Euclid  and  Homer  alone,  the  fact  that  the 
papyri  are  confined  to  the  first  and  second  centuries,  and  that 

it  would  be  labor  lost  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  texts  from  that  cit}'.    It  is 
probable  that  they  form  very  nearly  one  half  of  our  catalogue. 

15  Nos.  87,  298,  322,  343,  350,  784,  1038,  1054,  1117. 

1^  Wilcken,  Chrestomathie,  No.  96. 

1'  Nos.  148,  401,  562,  630,  686,  886. 

IS  Nos.  312,  500,  557,  634,  644,  678. 
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one  of  the  Iliad  fragments  is  on  the  verso,  all  point  to  the 
ultimate  source  of  the  collection  being  a  school.  The  nature 
of  some  of  the  hands  and  the  presence  of  cursive  Knes  and 
corrections  in  the  margins  of  two  of  the  Iliad  fragments  tend  to 
corroborate  this  view. 

Ghoran 

Here  were  found  in  cartonnage  Nos.  198-9,  both  fragments  of 
New  Comedy,  from  the  third  and  the  third-second  centuries 

B.C. 

GUROB 

The  ultimate  source  of  the  papyri  found  by  Petrie  at  Gurob 
can  not  be  definitely  determined,  but  it  may  well  have  been 
Ptolemais  Hormus.^^  Gurob  is  certainly  too  far  distant  from 
Arsinoe  to  have  been  its  necropolis.  If,  however,  there  was  a 
factory  for  cartonnage  during  the  time  of  the  second  and  third 
Ptolemies  in  Arsinoe,  from  where  it  was  distributed  over  the 
Fayunij^"  their  provenience  might  be  Arsinoe. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  Gurob  cartonnage-^  is  that  only 
one  text,  a  philosophical  fragment,  is  on  the  verso;  the  text  on 
the  recto  is  of  the  same  content.  The  corpus  was  probably 
from  a  private  library.  The  papyrus  on  a  Sj^ian  war  is  the 
only  one  that  shows  an  interest  in  contemporary  events.  One  is 
more  and  more  impressed  by  the  total  indifference  of  these 
third  century  Greeks  to  the  world  which  lay  outside  their 
immediate  vision. 

Karanis 

In  Karanis  were  found  Chariton,  three  papyri  of  the  Iliad, 
Isocrates,  a  lyric  fragment,  a  medical  prescription,  and  a 
fragment  of  oratory .22    The  only  fragment  on  the  verso  is  that 

"  Grenfell-Himt-Hogarth,  Fmjum  Toums  and  their  Papyri,  p.  141: 
"In  fact  the  Gurob  cemetery  where  the  Petrie  papyri  were  found,  which 
is  at  the  end  of  the  bank  across  the  mouth  of  the  Fayum,  was  itself  very 
likely  the  cemetery  of  Ptolemais." 

^0  Cf.  Rostovtzeff,  A  Large  Estate,  2. 

"  Nos.  19,  23,  47,  220-2,  243,  339,  403-4,  858,  906,  949,  950,  990,  998, 
1017. 

"  Nos.  133,  454,  468,  554,  768,  795,  828,  926. 
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containing  medical  prescriptions,  which  in  the  words  of  the 
editor  is  a  "careful  and  formal  writing,  perhaps  designed  for 
sale."  The  papyri  come  from  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
From  here  may  also  have  come  four  papyri  listed  under 
Socnopaei  Nesus. 

Kerkeosiris 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  papyri  listed  in  our  catalogue 
as  from  Kerkeosiris  may  be  in  fact  from  this  village.  P.  Teb. 
I,  1-2,  53-4  are  from  cartonnage  among  documents,  many  of 
which  came  from  the  bureau  of  a  certain  Menches  who  was  the 
komogrammateus  at  Kerkeosiris  for  about  the  years  120-111 
B.C.  The  editors  feel  that  nearly  all  the  crocodile-papyri  were 
probably  written  in  this  village  .^^  Schubart  thinks  that  these 
two  anthologies  were  exercises  in  music,  consisting  as  they  do 
almost  entirely  of  lyric  passages.^*  Another  anthology  of 
epigrams  (P.  Teh.  I,  3  (No.  25)),  written  in  a  "rather  irregular 
and  uncultivated  hand,"  may  also  come  from  this  village.  All 
three  papyri  are  from  the  second  and  first  centuries  B.C.  The 
name  would  not  lead  us  to  suspect  that  there  was  any  large 
Greek  settlement  here,  yet  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  some 
importance,  since  in  the  second  century  B.C.  it  had  some  2000 
inhabitants,  2  large  temples,  and  15  small  ones.-^ 

Philadelphia 

We  have  mentioned  before  the  two  epigrams  found  in  the 
archives  of  Zenon  (301).  One  other  papyrus  in  our  catalogue 
(728),  a  commentary  on  Iliad  xx,  not  dated  by  the  editor,  is 
listed  as  from  here,  but  the  evidence  is  very  slight.  J.  Nicole 
who  edited  the  papyrus  observed  that  on  the  verso  was  a  busi- 
ness letter  which  mentioned  Philadelphia.  Since  the  papyrus 
is  from  the  Fayum,  this  must  be  the  Philadelphia  in  that  nome. 
But  it  cannot  be  assumed  from  the  mere  mention  of  a  city  in 
the  body  of  a  fragmentary^  letter  that  it  was  certainly  written  in 
that  place. 

23  Tebtunis  Papyri,  I,  p.  viii. 

21  Einjuhrung,  131-2. 

^  Cf.  Schubart,  Einjuhrung,  348. 
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SOCNOPAEI   NeSUS 

The  Hector  of  Astydamas  from  the  second  centurj-  b.c.  (105) 
was  found  here  in  the  temple  area,  the  only  papyrus  of  Plato's 
Apology  (989),  of  the  second-thh-d  century,^^  and  several  frag- 
ments of  Odyssey  iii  (665). 

From  this  city  or  from  Karanis  came  the  second  century  work 
on  the  history  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  (421),  a  "private  Ab- 
schrift,"  a  romance  on  Ninus  (1035),  another  on  Metiopus  and 
Parthenope  (1036),  and  Xenophon's  Hellenica  i  (1151)."  The 
last  named  romance  and  Xenophon  are  on  the  verso,  and  could 
bear  witness  to  the  presence  of  schools.  The  two  romances  and 
Xenophon  are  of  the  first,  second  and  third  centuries  respec- 
tively. 

Tebtunis 

Tebtunis  easily  takes  first  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  Fayum 
for  literary  papyri.  From  this  site  came  a  fragment  of  Demos- 
thenes, Dictys  Cretensis,  a  work  on  grammar,  a  portion  of 
Hesiod's  Catalogus,  and  nine  papyri  of  the  Iliad  with  four  of  the 
Odyssey.  The  medical  fragments  are  unusually  numerous,  six 
in  all,  of  which  five  are  apparently  from  treatises.  There  is  also  a 
fragment  on  philosophy,  a  treatise  on  music  still  unpubhshed, 
four  works  on  science,  of  which  one  is  the  remarkable  illustrated 
papyrus  on  botany,  an  unpublished  fragment  of  Sophocles' 
Inachus,  and  five  unidentified  works.  Only  three  of  these  go 
back  to  the  second  century  b.c.  and  owe  their  preservation  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  used  for  cartonnage.  The  other  papyri 
range  from  the  first  to  the  third  centuries.  Four  are  from  the 
first-second  century,  eighteen  from  the  second  century,  six 
from  the  second-third  century,  and  but  two  from  the  third 
century.  The  distribution  tells  the  story  of  the  fate  of  the  Fay- 
um towns,  especially  those  which  were  situated  nearer  the  edge 
of  the  desert,  whose  existence  depended  on  the  canals  being 

^*  Cf.  Schubart,  Einfuhrung,  396.  The  significance  of  the  appearance 
of  the  MS  of  Astydamas  in  the  temple  area  is  discussed  on  p.  95fT. 

2'  The  provenience  of  the  Othjssey  fragments,  the  romances,  and  Xeno- 
phon are  given  by  Wessely,  "Karanis  und  Socnopaiu  Nesos,"  Denkschriften 
d.  kais.  Akademie  d.  Wissenschaflcn.    Wicn,  1902,  Abh.  IV,  80-1. 
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kept  in  perfect  condition .^^  The  papyri  found  on  the  verso  are 
Dictys  Creteni^is,  two  of  the  Iliad,  a  medical  treatise,  a  collec- 
tion of  prescriptions,  and  an  unidentified  work,  all  from  the 
second  century  except  Dictys  who  is  assigned  to  the  third 
century.  The  evidence  is  sufficient  for  some  schools  in  Teb- 
tunis;  the  number  of  medical  fragments  is  exceptionally  large 
and  ma}'  point  to  some  study  of  this  subject. 

THEADELPHIA 

Theadclphia  has  been,  considering  its  size,^^  very  productive 
of  literary  papyri  .^^  We  have  from  here  an  anthology  of  max- 
ims, Aristotle's  Topics,  a  fragment  of  the  De  Corona,  a  bit  of 
comedy,  three  papyri  of  the  Iliad,  a  papyrus  and  commentary 
on  the  Odyssey,  a  work  on  hunting,  two  philosophical  works, 
and  a  commentary  on  the  Phaedrus.  The  IMSS  fall  in  the 
first  three  centuries,  the  majority  being  as  usual  in  the  second 
century.  The  anthology  has  the  flavor  of  maxims  for  youths  of 
tender  years;  a  papyrus  of  the  Iliad  and  the  work  on  hunting 
are  on  the  verso.  The  evidence  for  schools  here  is,  therefore, 
very  good,  as  well  as  for  a  flourishing  Greek  civilization  in  the 
Roman  period. 

The  Fayum 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  list  by  name  the  great  number  of 
papyri,  sixty-one  in  all,  whose  provenience  can  be  traced  no 
more  exactly  than  to  the  Faymii.  They  range  from  the  third 
century  B.C.  to  the  seventh  century.  Since  among  the  papyri 
of  known  provenience  none  after  the  third  century  have  been 
found  in  any  city  except  Arsinoe,  one  would  not  be  far  wrong 
in  assigning  the  large  majority  if  not  all  of  these  papyri  of  the 
fourth-seventh  centuries  to  that  city. 

Considered  as  a  whole  the  literary  tex-ts  give  an  illuminating 
glimpse  into  the  culture  of  the  cities  of  the  Fayum.  The  Greek 
merchants  and  mercenaries  in  time  made  the  land  their  own  and 

28  With  the  exception  of  Arsinoe,  not  a  single  town  in  the  Fayum  has 
yielded  a  literary  text  after  the  third  century. 

"Schubart  estimates  the  population  for  the  second  cent,  as  about 
2000;  Amtl.  Berichte  am  d.  Kgl.  Kunstsammlung  (Berlin),  101.3,  56. 

3»  Nos.  29,  102,  157,  205,  458,  481,  486,  692,  732,  893,  952,  956,  1013. 
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organized  their  schools  even  in  the  small  cities :  so  in  Tebtunis, 
Kerkeosiris  (?),  Euhemeria,  Bacchias,  and  Theadelphia.  The 
prosperity  of  the  Fayum  apparently  reached  its  greatest  height 
in  the  second  century;  the  end  of  the  third  century  witnessed 
the  complete  extinction,  according  to  our  evidence,  of  the 
cities  which  lay  at  the  ends  of  the  canals  .-^^  The  prosperity  of 
Oxyrhynchus  and  Hermopolis  Magna  in  the  late  Roman  and 
Byzantine  periods  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  influx  of 
emigrants  from  the  waterless  cities  of  the  Fayum.  Of  the 
thirty-four  papyri  from  Hermopolis  Magna  only  eight  fall  be- 
fore the  third  century,  and  ten  are  in  the  third-fourth  century. 
Nearly  one  half  of  them  are,  therefore,  Byzantine,  an  unusually 
large  percentage  as  compared  with  the  figures  in  Tables  III-IV. 

Hawara 

The  papyri  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Hawara  include  a  de- 
scription of  Athens,  two  of  the  Iliad,  of  which  the  larger  (465) 
was  found  under  the  head  of  the  mummy  of  a  young  Greek, 
the  Ayer  papyrus  on  the  mensuration  of  land,  the  De  Virtute, 
three  unidentified  fragments,  and  the  Cyropaedia.^^  None  of 
them  can  be  assigned  to  the  schools.  All  come  from  the  first 
and  second  centuries,  which  fact  affords  no  data  on  the  period 
of  greatest  prosperity  of  Hawara,  since  so  far  as  ascertainable 
the  papyri  were  all  found  in  tombs.  The  papyri  from  the  other 
cities  of  the  Fayum,  on  the  other  hand,  were  almost  entirely 
found  in  the  ruins  of  buildings  and  so  give  a  fairly  definite 
terminus  ad  quern  for  the  life  of  the  settlements. 

Memphis  and  Environs 

At  Gizeh  were  found  Nos.  281-2,  two  epics,  one  on  the  Crea- 
tion and  the  other  on  the  history  of  the  late  Roman  empire, 
both  of  the  fourth  century. 

At  Abusir  in  the  coffin  of  a  Greek  was  found  the  Timotheus 
papyrus,  which  comes  from  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter  or  even 
from  the  time  of  Alexander.'^     Abusir  is  also  given  as  the 

^'  Theadelphia  is  an  eprj/xos  ku/xt)  in  307  A.D.  (P.  Tliead.  16). 
32  Nos.  413,  40.5,  478,  806,  1011,  1130-1,  1141,  1165. 
''  Cf.  note  17  to  the  catalogue  of  papyri,  p.  58.. 
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provenience  of  some  wooden  tablets,  containing  epigrams  of 
ethical  content  (307-9).  This  is  probably  the  same  Abusir, 
which  was  a  suburb  of  Memphis.  The  tablets  are  not  dated  by 
their  editor,  Goodspeed. 

Near  the  second  pjTamid  of  Sakkarah  and  between  the  legs 
of  a  mummy  was  discovered  the  Paris  papyrus  of  Alcman  (20), 
which  is  dated  in  Schubart's  catalogue  from  the  second  cen- 
tury B.C.  From  the  necropoHs  here  came  also  the  catalogue  of  a 
library  (894)  from  the  third  century. 

From  the  city  of  INIemphis  may  also  have  come  a  waxed  tablet 
of  the  third  century  (55),  which  contains  an  anthology  of  myth- 
ological incidents  and  w'as  brought  to  Europe  by  Marietta. 

But  our  main  interest  centers  on  the  Serapeum.  Here  were 
found  a  papyrus  of  the  second  century  B.C.  containing  a  dream 
of  King  Nectanebus  (1018),  a  work  of  the  third-second  century 
B.C.  on  astronomy  prepared  b}'  a  student  from  lectures  and 
generally  attributed  to  Eudoxus  (314),  and  the  great  Didot 
papyrus  of  the  second  century  B.C.  discussed  on  p.  64.  The 
use  in  education  of  the  last  two  papyri  cannot  be  questioned. 
But  how'  can  we  explain  their  appearance  am.ong  documents 
from  the  Serapeum? 

The  education  of  the  priests  of  Egypt,  which  was  well 
advanced  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks,  continued  into  the 
Hellenistic  time,  when  the  temples  had  their  schools  for  the 
education  of  their  priests .^^  The  presence  of  libraries  in  the 
temples  is  well  attested,^^  and  it  seems  probable  that  each 
important  temple  had  its  library.  Because  the  Hector  of 
Astj'damas  was  found  in  the  temple  area  at  Socnopaei  Nesus, 
Otto  would  attribute  a  library  to  this  temple  also.^^  By  the 
same  argument,  in  addition  to  the  list  of  temples  given  by 
Otto,  a  library  must  be  postulated  for  the  temple  of  Soknebtunis 
at  Tebtunis  in  whose  area  an  astronomical  calendar  (P.  Teb. 
11,  274  (No.  1062))  was  found. 

Is  it  not  also  probable  that  many  schools  of  Egypt,  in  the 

^^  Cf.   W.  Otto,   Priester  und   Tempel  im  hellenistischen  Agypten,   II 
(Leipzig,  1905),  234,  note  1. 
^  Cf.  Otto,  Ibid.,  I,  338. 
'*  Loc.  cit. 
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Ptolemaic  period  at  least,  were  located  either  in  the  temples  or 
in  their  enclosures?  A  priori  conside,'ations  readily  suggest 
themselves.  The  intimate  association  of  education  and  religion, 
both  being  parts  of  the  organization  of  the  city-state  in  the 
Hellenistic  period  especially,  is  well-known.  Ziebarth  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  excavations  of  the  last  decades 
have  shov.'n  that  "fast  jedes  griechische  GjTnnasion  umschloss 
einen  kleinen  Tempel  des  Hermes  und  Herakles,  die  iiberall 
Schutzgotter  der  Schulen  waren."^^  When  the  Greeks  came  in 
large  numbers  into  Egypt,  before  their  communities  became 
well  organized  and  numerous  the  temple  was  the  most  natural 
place  for  the  education  to  gather  around.  Such  a  use  of  the 
temple  would  continue  the  tradition  both  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Egyptians.  There  is  evidence  for  this  in  the  Fa^oim  at 
least,  where  during  the  Ptolemaic  period  the  temples  were  the 
centers  of  the  life  of  the  city.  The  only  systematic  excavations 
of  any  number  of  cities  in  the  Faj'um  led  to  this  conclusion: 
"All  these  temples  [of  the  Fayum  towns  explored]  date,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged,  from  the  Ptolemaic  period ;  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  nearly  all  of  them  or  in  their  enclosures  papyri  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period,  both  Greek  and  demotic,  have  been  found, 
but  hardlj'  anywhere  else  in  Fajnim  town  sites. "^*  In  the 
temples  there  already  existed  a  highly  organized  social  unit  to 
which  could  be  attached  the  educational  life. 

But  the  Serapeum  gives  us  concrete  information  on  this 
subject.  The  presence  of  a  hLhaaKCLKetov  of  a  certain  Tothes, 
which  is  found  in  the  papers  of  the  hlbvuai  of  the  Serapeum, 
has  long  been  known.  Wilcken  holds  that  it  was  a  private 
school  and  promises  a  further  discussion  of  the  same  in  his 
Urkunden  der  Ptolemaerzeit;^^  Otto  does  not  feel  that  the  nature 
of  the  school  can  be  fixed. ^^    The  presence  of  these  school  exer- 

3^  Aus  d.  gr.  Schulwesen,  14S. 

^*  Grenfell-Hunt-Hogarth,  Fayum  Towns  and  their  Papyri,  p.  22. 

^^  Grundziige,  136. 

*<>  Loc.  cit.,  II,  234,  note  2:  "Ob  die  in  P.  Par.  51,  10  erwahnte  im 
Serapeum  bei  Memphis  gelegene  Schule  eine  Priesterschule  ist,  lasst  sich 
nicht  entscheiden;  sie  konnte  immerhin  auch  von  einem  Laien  geleitet 
worden  sein,  da  uns  ja  viele  Laien  bckannt  geworden  sind,  die  im  Serapeum 
ihr  Gewerbe  ausgeiibt  haben  (siehe  Bd.  I,  S.283ff.)." 
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cises  in  the  Scrai)cinn  is  uU  the  more  remarkable  since  the 
priests  here  were  all  pure  Egyptians,  in  this  respect  differing 
from  the  priests  of  the  Serapcum  at  Alexandria."  Can  they 
have  come  from  the  school  of  Tothes?  It  would  be  rather 
surprising  to  find  an  Egj'-ptian  in  charge  of  a  school  for  Greek 
youth.  Yet  such  may  have  been  the  case  in  this  the  most 
honored  of  temples  in  this  period,  to  which  Ptolemy  Epiphanes 
was  the  first  of  his  line  to  come  for  his  coronation.  Where  would 
one  better  look  for  a  symbol  of  the  fusing  of  the  Greek  and 
Egj'ptian  culture  than  in  this  venerable  sanctuarj'  of  ancient 
Egypt,  approached  by  a  dromos  and  exedra  which  contained 
the  statues  of  the  first  men  of  Greek  lettcrs?^- 

Further  evidence  for  the  connection  of  Greek  schools  with 
the  temple  comes  from  the  upper  terrace  of  the  temple  of  Hat- 
shepsut  at  Der-el-Bahri.  In  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  times  the 
cult  of  Imhotcp  was  identified  with  that  of  Asclepius  and  the 
sanctuary  became  a  resort  for  invalids.  In  his  article  on  the 
graffiti  left  by  many  of  these  visitors  Milne  adds:  "There  is 
one  inscription  which  deserves  notice,  though  it  is  not  directly 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  healing  gods.  In  a  niche  at 
the  south  end  of  the  west  wall  there  is  painted  in  large  charac- 
ters the  Greek  alphabet:  and  here  we  may  perhaps  place  the 
Elementary  School.'"'^ 

This  evidence  accords  so  well  with  the  data  from  the  Sera-1 
peum  that  it  may  be  taken  as  established  that  Greek  education! 
was  frequently  associated  with  the  temples. ^"^    Of  course  where 

"  See  Wilcken,  "Die  griechischen  Denkmaler  vom  Dromos  des  Sera- 
peuins  von  Memphis,"  in  Jahrbuch  d.  Kais.  dent.  Archaol.  Inst.,  XXXII 
(1917),  134,  note  o. 

*2  See  the  excellent  study  of  Wilcken,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  149-203.  It  seems 
safe  to  assume  that  the  statues  of  the  dromos  are  hellenistic.  The  popu- 
larity of  Homer  in  Egypt  is  objectively  emphasized  by  his  being  accorded 
the  central  position  among  the  eleven  statues. 

«  "The  Sanatorium  of  Der-el-Bahri,"  in  Journal  Eg.  Arch.,  I  (1914), 
96-8.  The  date  of  the  alphabet  is  not  given,  but  it  must  come  from  the 
Ptolemaic-Roman  period. 

"V.  Martin,  Les  Epistrateges  (Geneva,  1911),  p.  7  feels  that  during 
the  Ptolemaic  period  the  priests  were  on  excellent  terms  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  did  not  aid  in  the  revolts  of  the  native  Egyptians.    He  cites  a 
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larger  Greek  communities  arose  the  gymnasium  and  palaestra 
had  their  separate  buildings,  as  is  attested  from  many  cities 
in  Egypt.  Is  it  not  possible  that  this  association  of  the  temples 
with  the  education  may  be  one  of  the  causes  for  the  great  zeal 
displayed  by  the  Ptolemies  in  the  building  and  repairing  of 
temples?*^  The  interest  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  education 
was  not  confined  to  Alexandria,  as  we  possess  a  law  of  his  free- 
ing the  elementary  teachers  and  paedotribae  from  the  salt-tax, 
and  not  them  only  but  their  descendants  as  well.^®  And  is  it 
merely  a  coincidence  that  the  study  of  Greek  literature  and  the 
temple  cults  disappeared  from  Egypt  at  the  same  time?'*^ 

HiBEH 

Cartonnage  from  Hibeh,  whose  ancient  name  has  been  fixed 
as  ' Ay Kvpd}v  TToXts,*^  has  yielded  a  number  of  literar}^  texts. 
But  unfortunately  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  them  about  the 
city  itself,  for  the  provenience  of  the  papj'ri  is  quite  unknown.** 

letter  to  prove  that  at  least  in  one  case  they  were  on  the  side  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

^^  See  Otto,  I.  c,  I,  387ff.  No  complete  list  has  so  far  been  compiled  of 
the  building  activities  of  the  Ptolemies,  but  their  scope  was  very  large. 

^®  P.  Hal.  I,  260f :  'AipeUan  [ev]  roi)[s  re  StSatrKaXous]  rcov  ypaufxciTuv  Kal  tov$ 
iraiboTpl^as  .  .  .  K\aOa.Trep  6  iSocrtXeyj]  irpocTTkraxiv,  tov  dXos  to  reXos  avrovs  T[e] 
Kal  {tKybvov^.] 

"  Under  Constantine  severe  measures  were  taken  against  the  temples 
(cf.  Schultze,  I.  c,  I,  88).  The  influence  of  the  temple  in  the  community 
would  have  seriously  diminished  long  before  the  cult  actually  disappeared. 
Only  the  priests  would  cling  to  a  temple  which  was  under  the  royal  ban. 
Institutions  connected  with  the  temples  would  quickly  drop  away.  Among 
the  dedications  in  the  Greco-Roman  Museum  at  Alexandria  is  one  showing 
"an  old  man  and  boys  in  the  porch  of  a  gymnasium"  (so  Breccia,  Alexan- 
drea  ad  Aegyptum,  p.  280,  fig.  196).  The  details  of  the  facade  are  too  small 
in  the  reproduction  to  allow  one  to  bring  from  them  any  proof  against 
Breccia's  identification.  But  could  this  not  be  as  well  the  facade  of  a  tem- 
ple, such  as  appears  on  the  reproduction  of  a  coin  in  Breccia,  Ibid.,  fig.  224, 
and  such  as  are  described  on  coins  1723,  1906,  1981,  2003  on  p.  310? 

^8Cf.  Bilabel,  Philologus,  LXXVII  (1921),  422-5. 

"  Grenfell-Hunt, //i/Wt  Pa/>2/n  I,  p.  8:  "Very  few  of  the  pieces  of  car- 
tonnage  found  in  the  Hibeh  cemetery  are  likely  to  have  been  manufactured 
in  Hibeh  itself,  and  from  internal  evidence  it  is  clear  that  many  of  the 
mummies  came  from  villages  on  the  west  bank  in  the  Oxj'rln-nchite  nome." 
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The  citj'  is  in  the  Ileraclcopolitc  nonic,  whose  capital  is  men- 
tioned in  documents  as  early  as  the  Zcnon  papyri*"  and  may  be 
the  source  of  the  Htcrary  texts.  Amonp;  tho  ]ia]nri  are  three 
from  the  schools  (317,  907,  1056).  Three  of  the  papyri  from 
Hibeh,  the  Oeneus  (?)  of  Euripides,  an  unknown  comedy,  and 
an  unknown  epic,  alonp;  with  the  Timotheus  papyrus  and  P. 
Petr.  II,  49  (f),  which  contains  the  "Adventures  of  Heracles," 
are  the  oldest  literary  texts  which  we  possess,  and  are  referred 
by  Grenfell-Hunt  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter.*^  Since  the 
papyri  cannot  be  used  for  information  on  the  city  of  Hibeh,  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  list  them  all  in  this  connection.  Their 
only  value  lies  in  the  information  which  they  afford  on  the 
literary  interests  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  which  have  been 
discussed  on  pp.  83ff  .^- 

Antinoopolis 

The  hterary  texts  from  Antinoopohs  will  be  considerably 
increased  when  J.  de  M.  Johnson  publishes  the  many  papj'ri 
which  he  mentions  in  The  Journal  of  Egyptian  Archaeology,  I 
(1914),  176,  and  of  which  only  Euripides,  Theocritus,  and 
Xenophon  (334,  1093,  1159)  have  been  included  in  our  cata- 
logue. These  all  apparently  belong  to  the  late  Byzantine 
period.  To  the  third  centurj'  is  assigned  the  papyrus  of  the 
Periciromene  (854),  the  provenience  of  which  is  given  by  Kdrte, 
Menandrea  (2nd  ed.,  1912),  p.  xxxiv.  The  Thucydides  papyrus 
(1103)  comes  from  the  fourth-fifth  centur}'. 

Hermopolis  Magna,  Meir,  Beirut 

In  hterary  texts  Antinoopolis  is  far  overshadowed  by  its 
neighbor  Hermopolis.  The  total  number  of  papyri  from  this 
metropolis  compares  well  with  that  of  the  Hibeh  papjTi,  the 
provenience  of  which  is  unknown,  and  ranks  the  city  as  a  literarj' 

*"  So  in  P.  Mich.  Inv.  40,  unpublished  but  mentioned  in  Rostovtzeff, 
I.e. 

^^  Hibeh  Papyri,  p.  21. 

^2  It  may  be  a  convenience  to  note  the  papyri  in  our  catalogue,  which 
came  from  Hibeh  and  which  have  not  been  published  in  P.  Hibeh  I.  These 
arc  Xos.  131,  192,  223-5,  247,  556,  610,  636,  785,  945,  94S. 
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center  second  only  to  Oxyrhynchus.  Here  we  find  epigrams, 
Aristophanes,  Corinna,  the  commentary  of  Didymus  on 
Demosthenes,  many  epic  fragments,  Euphorion  of  Chalcis  who 
was  the  hbrarian  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  Euripides,  rules  on 
grammar,  the  commentarj^  of  Aristarchus  on  Herodotus,  Hesiod, 
Hierocles  Stoicus,  the  historical  work  on  the  trial  of  Phidias,  the 
lUad  (but  nothing  from  the  Odyssey),  some  lyric  lines,  a  frag- 
ment of  comedy,  perhaps  of  Menander,  Oppian,  a  fragment  of 
oratory,  Pindar,  a  commentary  on  the  Theaetetus,  Xenophon, 
and  an  unidentified  work.  An  anthology  from  the  Phaethon 
comes  from  the  first  century  b.c.  and  a  papyrus  of  the  Orestes 
from  the  time  of  Augustus;  the  other  papyri  range  from  the 
second  to  the  fifth-sixth  centuries;  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
total  number  are  Byzantine.  Four  of  the  papyri  were  assigned 
to  the  schools  in  Chapter  II,  all  from  the  second  to  fourth 
centuries. 

Meautis  in  his  monograph  discusses  the  two  inscriptions  and 
few  pap3^ri  which  give  information  on  Hermopolis  during  the 
Ptolemaic  period. ^^  It  seems  to  have  had  many  foreigners  in  it, 
but  the  two  papyri  of  Euripides  add  evidence  for  the  Greek 
body  of  citizens.  Of  the  two  writers  of  Hermopolis  from  the 
fourth  century,  Herodias  and  And'onicus,  mentioned  by 
Photius^^  no  fragments  have  been  preserved.  The  city  has  not 
done  so  well  by  its  literary  offspring  as  Oxyrhynchus  by  its 
Pleraclides  Lembus. 

Among  the  fragments  in  hexameter  is  the  Epikedeia  on  a 
professor  of  Berytus,  which  shows  that  some  inhabitants  of  the 
city  attended  the  famous  law  school  of  that  Sj-rian  city.^* 
Meautis  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  trace  of  Christianity 
is  to  be  found  in  the  city  before  the  fourth  century,  and  that  a 
priest  of  Apollo  appears  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century. '^^  This  would  partially  account  for  the 
large  number  of  literary  texts  from  the  Byzantine  period  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  Roman;  another  factor  would  be 

*•''  IJertnoupolis-la-Grande  (Lausanne,  1918),  25f. 

"  Ibid.  p.  25. 

^f*  Cf.  Schubart,  Einfiihrung,  143-4,  388. 

'■'■'  Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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the  immigration  from  the  Fay  urn.     The  early  appearance  of 
Euripides  witnesses  to  his  popularity,  and  this  is  further  illus- 
trated by  a  quotation  from  him  in  a  letter  from  the  apxavrts  /cat 
17  /3oi;Xi7  of  Hermopolis  to  a  fellow-citizen  in  Rome:^" 
eis  o/z^ar'  evvov  ap8p6s  kfjL^\kTiiv  7X1^x1'. 

To  Hermopolis  also  probably  belong  the  papyri  of  Aristotle's 
Constitution  of  Athens,  of  Demosthenes'  In  Midiam,  which  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  former,  and  of  Bacchylides'  Odes.  These 
were  found  in  the  tombs  of  INIeir.^^ 

Near  Beirut  in  the  grave  of  a  certain  Sarapous  was  found  an 
iambic  fragment  (897) . 

Aphroditopglis 

Only  three  papyri  come  from  Aphroditopolis,  one  of  them 
from  the  fourth-fifth  century,  one  from  the  fifth,  and  the  third 
from  the  sixth,  (Nos.  316,  484,  850).  Few  in  number  as  they 
are,  the  value  of  one  of  them  alone  is  almost  immeasurable.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  single  IMS  that  would  have 
been  more  welcome  than  was  the  great  Menander  papyrus. 
The  city  of  Aphrodite  also  gave  us  the  only  MS  of  Eupolis,  the 
Demi,  and  of  course  the  Iliad  in  a  papyrus  codex. 

Panopolis 

Panopolis  is  the  provenience  of  an  epic  fragment,  the  pseudo- 
Euripidean  Rhesus,  Hesiod's  Theogonia,  a  commentary  and 
paraphrase  of  Iliad  i,  a  work  on  mathematics  from  the  sixth 
centurj'  elaborately  bound  in  leather,  and  a  fragment  of  !Men- 
andei'.^^  The  oldest  of  these  papyri  is  of  the  third-fourth  cen- 
tury'. The  Paris  papjTUs  of  Hyperides  (755),  therefore,  which 
according  to  the  native  dealer  came  from  Panopolis,  should  in 
all  probability  not  be  assigned  to  this  city,  since  it  dates  from 
the  second  century  B.C.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
material  at  hand  the  literary  taste  of  the  inhabitants  was  of 
the  first  water,  and  most  of  all  because  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  read  the  work  of  their  fellow-townsman  Nonnus. 

"  Ion,  1.732.  The  papyrus  is  edited  last  in  Meautis,  I.  c.  pp.  175-6. 
The  substitution  of  ivSpos  for  the  now  accepted  reading  #wt6s,  with  the 
consequent  hiatus,  is  an  interesting  sidehght  on  the  education  of  the  officials 
of  the  city. 

^*  Cf.  note  -i  to  the  catalogue  of  papyri,  p.  9. 

"  Xos.  283,  348,  375,  720,  810,  875. 
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Thebes 

Of  the  eighteen  hterarj^  texts  which  are  assigned  to  Thebes, 
eight  are  on  ostraca  and  so  clearly  from  the  schools.  These 
include  a  collection  of  xpeTat  from  Diogenes,  an  epigram  on 
Homer,  a  collection  of  epigrams  from  Leonidas  of  Tarentmn,  a 
line  of  moral  content,^"  a  quotation  from  the  Hippolytus,  a 
letter  of  Alexander  to  the  Carthaginians,  a  mime,  and  a  fable  in 
trimeters. ^^  These  range  from  the  second  century  B.C.  to  the 
third-fourth  century,  one-half  of  them  being  in  the  second 
century.  In  these  ostraca  we  have  the  most  certain  basis  for  a 
judginent  on  the  progress  of  education,  since  they  are  not  so 
vulnerable  as  papyri  to  the  ravages  and  vicissitudes  of  time. 
They  agree  with  the  results  of  Tables  III-IV  in  pointing  to  the 
period  of  the  second  century  as  the  most  highly  cultured  in 
Egypt.  It  would  be  most  desirable  thoroughly  to  search  the 
rubbish  heaps  of  Thebes.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
the  literary  texts  on  ostraca  would  be  enormously  increased  and 
much  more  light  thrown  on  the  elementary  education. 

On  the  papyri  we  have  exercises  from  Homer,  two  panegyrics 
on  Duces  of  Thebes,  Hesiod's  Opera,  two  MSS  of  the  Iliad, 
Hyperides,  orator^'-,  and  two  treatises  on  chemistry.  ^^  Thebes 
has  not  given  us  as  yet  a  fragment  of  her  native  son,  the  his- 
torian Olympiodorus  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  following  papyri  were  purchased  at  Thebes :  a  biography 
of  Aesop,  Chariton,  Demosthenes'  Olynthiaca,  Hyperides' 
eTrLTa<pios,  Menander's  Georgus,  and  Soranus.^^  They  fall 
within  the  Roman-Byzantine  period. 

Upper  Egypt 

In  the  "Crocodile  Pit"  at  Ma'abdeh  were  found  two  MSS  of 
the  Iliad,  one  of  which  was  a  papyrus  codex  written  on  onh^  one 
side  of  the  page,  whose  first  three  leaves  held  on  the  verso  a 
school  abridgment    of    Tryphon."     The   roll   of  the   "Ilias 

"o  6  /jLTjdiv  i.SiKoii'  ov8(vds  dtirai.  vby-ov. 

«i  Nos.  35,  302,  306,  310,  323,  430,  882,  889. 

«2  Nos.  280,  286,  291,  380,  541,  623,  753,  914,  1067-8. 

"  Nos.  112,  134,  140,  756,  855,  1086. 

«*  Nos.  473,  620,  1120. 
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Harrisiana"  is  assigned  to  the  first  century  b.c,  the  codex  to 
the  fourth-fifth  century. 

Perhaps  from  Panopohs,  but  in  all  events  from  Upper  Egypt, 
came  the  second  century  b.c.  roll  of  Hyperides,  In  Athen- 
ogenem  (755). 

The  "Alexandrian  Erotic  Fragment"  (881)  of  the  second 
century  B.C.  is  on  the  verso  of  a  document  which  probably 
came  from  Crocodilopolis  rod  Uadvp'tTou,  seventeen  and  one- 
half  miles  south  of  Thebes. 

A  papyrus  with  musical  notes  (901)  of  the  second-third  cen- 
tury is  on  the  verso  of  a  document  pertaining  to  a  Roman  legion 
which  was  stationed  at  Contrapollinopolis,  across  the  Nile 
from  Apollinopolis  Magna  (Edfu). 

In  Elephantine  were  secured  two  MSS  of  the  Iliad,  of  which 
the  one  is  the  beautiful  "Homerus  Bankesianus"  of  the  second 
century  and  the  other  is  of  the  first  century  b.c,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  scolia  and  elegies  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  ®^  a  "private" 
copy  which  may  well  have  been  carried  so  far  by  a  soldier  of 
fortune  for  use  in  the  drinking  bouts  of  his  company.  ^^ 

«5  Nos.  593,  655,  1071. 
6«Cf.  BKTV,  2,  56. 
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ADDENDUM 

Professor  Rostovtzeff  has  kindly  called  my  attention  to  the 
content  in  connection  with  my  subject  of  P.  Petersburgh  13 
(on.  894  in  our  catalogue),  shown  by  Wilcken  to  be  clearly  a 
catalogue  of  a  library,  found  at  Memphis  and  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century.  Although  it  is  not  strictly 
speaking  a  "literary  text,"  it  was  included  in  the  catalogue 
because  of  its  inherent  interest  as  the  only  catalogue  of  a 
private  library  j^et  knov/n;  but  through  some  inadvertence  I 
failed  to  call  attention  to  its  importance  in  connection  with  the 
conclusions  drawn  in  Chapters  II-III. 

Since  it  is  the  catalogue  of  some  Greek  of  the  early  third 
century,  it  throws  no  light  upon  the  books  used  in  the  schools, 
but  when  compared  with  our  catalogue  of  literary  texts  it  is 
very  interesting.  The  mutilated  state  of  the  papj^us  prevents 
any  definitive  knowledge  of  the  number  of  authors  and  works 
listed.  But  I  should  judge  that  on  the  two  fragments  some 
twenty-nine  works  were  listed  from  some  nineteen  authors. 
Of  our  catalogue  of  1167  literary  papj'ri  only  one  work,  the 
'A6r]valo)v  TToKirda,  is  found  in  this  list  and  onlj'  four  authors  of 
the  possible  nineteen — a  striking  witness  to  the  meagre  knowl- 
edge we  still  have  of  the  literary  interests  of  Greco-Roman 
Egypt.  Wilcken's  exhortation,  "Graben  wir  weiter!,"  comes 
with  increased  force.  After  rummaging  all  over  Egypt  we  have 
fragments  from  onlj^  about  one-fifth  of  the  authors  mentioned 
in  this  one  piece  of  a  catalogue. 

In  Table  IV  (p.  80)  the  second  and  third  centuries  showed 
the  greatest  literary  interest,  and  this  conclusion  is  strengthened 
by  our  papyrus,  dating  from  that  period.  From  no  other  time 
would  we  be  able  to  expect  such  a  catholicity  of  literary  interest. 
We  note  also  that  the  list  confirms  our  remarks  on  the  setting 
of  the  classic  tradition  which  began  with  the  Byzantine  period 
(p.  88).  Of  the  four  authors  comn)on  to  the  papyrus  and  our 
catalogue,  Aristotle,  Chrysippus,  Plato,  and  Theophrastus, 
only  Aristotle  and  Plato  may  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
"classic  tradition." 
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FOREWORD 

I  projected  this  investigation  thirteen  years  ago,  but  found 
no  means  of  carrying  it  out  then.  Thanks  to  a  grant  from  the 
Research  Fund  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  it  was  found 
possible  to  make  the  investigation  in  1921-23,  Nearly  all  the 
work  this  monograph  embodies  has  been  done  by  Professor 
Baber  or,  under  his  direction,  by  his  competent  assistant.  Miss 
Jeanette  Halverson.  My  own  share  has  been  confined  to  con- 
fronting and  trying  to  solve  with  him  the  many  new  and  per- 
plexing problems  which  have  presented  themselves  in  the  course 
of  the  investigation.  In  the  manner  of  meeting  these  problems 
and  interpreting  the  data,  our  responsibility  is  joint  and  equal. 

The  big  thing  we  found  is  that  among  Americans  of  native 
parentage,  belonging  to  the  middle  class  in  the  Central  United 
States,  the  shrinkage  in  family  size  between  the  present  gen- 
eration, whose  families  are  filled,  and  their  parents  is  38j^ 
per  cent.  Moreover,  the  present  generation  averages  but  2,8 
children  per  couple,  which  is  about  one  child  short  of  what 
they  should  have  in  order  to  replace  themselves.  It  is  signifi- 
cant also  that  13  per  cent  of  the  unions  are  infertile,  while 
nearly  18  per  cent  of  them  have  produced  but  one  child. 

Edward  Alsworth  Ross 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

One  i)robleni  to  which  all  Western  peoples  are  paying  far 
more  attention  in  this  new  century  than  ever  before  is  the 
population  problem,  includinf^  both  the  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative phases.  To  some  nations  the  quantitative  aspect  is  the 
chief  source  of  worry.  Such  is  France  of  today.  Her  birth 
rate,  beginning  to  decline  about  sixty  years  ago,  was  by  1911 
e.Kceeded  by  her  death  rate.  The  frantic  efforts  of  her  seers, 
since  the  Great  War,  to  increase  the  baby  crop,  have  produced 
few  results,  for  in  1922  her  surplus  of  births  over  deaths  was 
only  70.000.  As  the  French  statesmen  watch  the  eastward 
migration  of  the  storks  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  maintain  their 
grip  on  the  Ruhr?  Action  while  there  is  still  power!  Tomor- 
row there  may  not  be  strength  enough ! 

On  the  other  hand  America  worries  not  as  to  the  quantity 
of  her  population  but  as  to  its  quality.  For  we  now  know  that 
the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  can  be  explained  by  changes  in  race 
quality.  In  numbers  we  have  all  that  we  need;  but  what  of  the 
human  fiber  ?  We  found  that  certain  of  our  immigrant  strains 
are  poor  material  and  are  at  last  closing  the  door.  But  what 
of  those  already  here?  Three-eighths  of  our  population  have 
one  or  both  parents  foreign  born.  How  are  the  two  elements, 
foreign  parentage  and  native,  contrilmting  to  people  our  coun- 
try ?  Does  the  one  element  furnish  quantity ;  the  other,  qual- 
ity? No  generation  is  just  like  the  previous  one,  for  a  fourth 
of  each  generation  produces  a  half  of  the  next.  Since  there 
are  such  extreme  inequalities  in  the  rate  at  which  the  diflFerent 
elements  reproduce  themselves,  we  should  be  tremendously  in- 
terested in  who  compose  this  fourth  and  who  compose  the 
remaining  three  fourths.  A  skewed  birth  rate  may  in  time 
destroy  a  nation. 

Wide-spread  interest  has  been  evoked  by  certain  studies  of 
the   number  of   children  born   to   the   graduates   of   standard 
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American  colleges.  There  is  a  lively  curiosity  as  to  what  really 
is  happening  to  our  superior  elements.  We  know  that  birth 
control  is  widely  practiced,  but  we  have  little  definite  knowl- 
edge concerning  its  comparative  prevalance  among  the  differ- 
ent social  classes,  altho  it  is  thot  to  be  more  common  among 
the  well-to-do  than  among  the  poor. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  genealogical  studies  all  evidence 
as  to  change  in  the  size  of  family  of  elements  in  the  American 
population  has  been  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  the  persons  in 
the  later  generation  were  not  descendants  of  those  in  the 
former.  Herewith  we  ofifer  a  population  study  that  has  ascended 
from  families  with  parents  still  living  to  the  family  of  their 
parents,  and  not  only  among  college  graduates  but  among  all 
educational  and  occupational  groups.  Thus  we  have  elimi- 
nated the  factor  of  difference  in  family  tradition,  and  have  left 
chiefly  change  in  conditions  atid  in  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
This  should  make  possible  new  comparisons  of  real  signifi- 
cance. 

Thru  the  following  pages  we  can  look  into  approximately 
750  families  of  a  generation  ago,  and  2500  of  the  families  of 
their  descendants,  in  this  generation. 


CHAPTER  11 

THE  METHODS  USED  IN  CONDUCTING  THIS 
INVESTIGATION 

The  method  used  in  this  study  was  that  of  mailed  ques- 
tionnaires, since,  on  account  of  time  and  expense,  personal 
interviews  with  people  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  union 
were  out  of  the  question.  Furthermore,  while  the  mailed  ques- 
tionnaire is  generally  less  productive  of  results  than  is  the 
questionnaire  in  the  hands  of  an  interviewer,  it  had  in  this 
study  certain  points  of  superiority. 

First,  only  families  in  which  the  parents  could  qualify  under 
our  age  and  nativity  requirements  were  desired,  and  a  house- 
to-house  canvass  could  have  been  made  only  after  much  time- 
consuming  preliminary  investigation.  Again,  the  information 
sought  was  not  such  as  could  be  secured  in  a  few  minutes  of 
conversation,  or  even  in  an  hour.  An  interviewer  could  not 
well  call  at  a  home  and  ask  for  two  hours  or  more  of  the  house- 
wife's time,  to  be  spent  in  digging  up  family  records  and  an- 
swering questions.  Furthermore,  the  husband  is  generally  out 
during  the  day,  and  half  of  the  information  must  come  from  his 
side  of  the  family.  This  would  often  require  an  evening  call. 
And  sometimes,  even  after  the  old  family  Bible  had  yielded 
its  full  quota  of  family  records,  certain  desired  information 
would  still  be  lacking,  necessitating  a  letter  to  an  older  brother 
or  sister  better  acquainted  with  the  family  history. 

Still  another  advantage  of  the  mailed  questionnaire  was  that, 
while  none  of  the  questions  were  unduly  inquisitive,  some 
were  just  personal  enough  to  be  answered  more  willingly 
on  paper  and  mailed  to  the  distant  ofifice  where  no  names  were 
to  be  used,  than  they  would  be  in  a  face-to-face  interview. 

Most  of  the  families  of  our  study  were  reached  thru  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  a  cosmopolitan  school 
where  young  people  from  every  corner  of  the  country  are 
gathered.     However,  the  aid  of  professors  of  sociology  in  a 
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number  of  widely  scattered  colleges  and  universities  was  se- 
cured, and  with  their  generous  cooperation  a  considerable 
number  of  questionnaires  were  placed  thru  their  students. 

The  first  step  was  to  go  before  classes  with  an  explanation 
of  the  nature  of  the  study,  and  an  appeal  for  help  to  make  it 
possible.  Preliminary  schedules  were  then  handed  out  to  those 
cooperating  students  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were  living 
and  could  qualify  as  to  age  and  nativity.  To  insure  a  com- 
pleted family  the  mother  had  to  be  45  years  of  age  or  over, 
while  no  family  was  used  Unless  the  father  and  mother,  and 
the  grandfather  on  both  sides  of  the  family,  were  native  born. 

The  information  asked  for  on  these  preliminary  blanks  was 
the  name  and  address  of  the  student's  father,  and  the  number 
of  married  uncles  and  aunts  the  student  had  on  both  sides  of 
the  family.  From  this  information  a  set  of  questionnaires  was 
prepared  as  follows :  the  student's  father  was  designated  as 
HUSBAND  in  the  study,  and  the  student's  mother  as  WIFE. 
HUSBAND  and  WIFE  constituted  what  we  called  a  "pri- 
mary family,"  meaning  by  that  a  family  to  which  we  sent  the 
questionnaires,  and  for  whom  we  had  the  same  complete  in- 
formation regarding  both  husl)and  and  wife.  A  separate  sched- 
ule was  prepared  for  each  of  the  following:  HUSBAND, 
WIFE,  HUSBAND'S  father,  HUSBAND'S  mother, 
WIFE'S  father.  WIFE'S  mother,  each  of  the  HUSBAND'S 
married  brothers  and  sisters,  and  each  of  the  WIFE'S  mar- 
ried brothers  and  sisters.  The  information  sought  on  each 
blank  was  the  same,  viz.:  year  of  birth,  year  of  death  if  dead 
(on  all  schedules  except  those  for  primary  HUSBAND  and 
WIFE),  church  affiliation  or  religious  sympathies,  place 
where  childhood  was  spent  (in  which  state,  and  also  whether 
in  city,  town  or  country),  education  (number  of  years  spent  in 
common  school,  high  school,  normal  school,  college,  profes- 
sional school,  graduate  study,  together  with  degrees  taken, 
and  age  when  last  in  school),  present  occupation,  previous  oc- 
cupations (in  the  case  of  HUSBAND'S  or  WIFE'S  married 
sisters  their  husbands'  occupations  were  asked),  year  of  mar- 
riage, number  of  children  born  by  any  marriage  (e.xcludin*^ 
stillbirths),  and  the  sex,  year  of  birth,  year  of  marriage,  and 
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year  and  cause  of  death  of  each  child.  On  the  hlaiik  for 
the  HUSBAND'S  father  and  for  the  WIFE'S  father  the  ques- 
tion of  his  father's  (i  e.,  the  paternal  grandfather's)  state  or 
country  of  hirth  was  asked,  to  give  us  a  check  on  nativity  a 
generation  further  hack.^ 

Questionnaire  l)lanks  for  each  of  the  people  just  mentioned 
were  placed  together  in  an  envelope,  with  stamped  return  en- 
velope and  letter  of  complete  explanation  and  instructions.  This 
was  then  handed  to  the  student,  who  mailed  it  to  his  parents 
with  a  personal  request  that  they  fill  out  and  return  the  sched- 
ules as  soon  as  possible."  The  returns  were  best  from  the 
sociology  classes,  since  these  students  were  naturally  more 
interested,  but  good  returns  were  also  obtained  from  other 
university  classes.  Of  course  over  half  of  the  blanks  never 
came  back.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  such  a  good  per- 
centage of  them  did  return,  for  they  constituted  a  very  com- 
plicated set  of  questionnaires,  requiring  several  hours  of  tedious 
work  to  fill  them  out,  and  sometimes  necessitating  correspond- 
ence with  other  members  of  the  family.  But  for  the  gener- 
ous cooperation  of  these  people  this  study  would  not  have  been 
possible.  The  schedules  were  sent  out  from  time  to  time 
thru  two  years,  and  tabulated  as  they  returned.  Of  the  many 
incompleted  schedules,  some  were  completed  thru  follow-up 
correspondence,  while  the  rest  were  discarded.  Out  of  the 
whole  we  secured  a  large  enough  number  of  complete  sched- 
ules to  make  a  study  of  good  proportions. 

This  is,  in  the  main,  a  study  of  families  of  the  Middle  West. 
Our  data  indicated  for  each  person  the  state  in  which  child- 


'The  information  gathered  in  two  of  the  questions  was  not  used.  One 
was  "cause  of  death,"  where  often  tliere  was  insufficient  reply,  and  the 
other  was  "church  alTiliation  or  religious  synipatliies."  The  idea  in  the 
beginning  was  to  make  comparisons  among  Protestants,  Catliolic  and  Jewish 
families.  Hut  the  returns  were  so  overwhelmingly  Protestant,  with  no 
satisfactory  way  of  getting  adequate  returns  from  the  other  two  classes, 
that  this  comparison  was  dropped.  As  a  rule  Catholic  and  Jewish  families 
could  not  qualify  on  nativity. 

=The  student's  father  and  mother  filled  out  not  only  the  blanks  relating 
to  themselves,  but  also  those  relating  to  their  parents  and  their  married 
brothers  and  sisters.  It  was  much  more  satisfactory  for  them  to  fill  out 
all  of  the  blanks  themselves  than  for  us  to  send  the  questionnaires  around 
to  the  various  married   brothers  and  sisters. 
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hood  was  spent,  but  we  knew  the  present  residence  of  only  the 
families  to  which  we  sent  the  questionnaires,  not  having  in- 
cluded a  question  regarding  the  present  location  of  the  mar- 
ried brothers  and  sisters.  It  was  decided  that  the  present  loca- 
tion of  the  primary  families  would  give  at  least  some  indica- 
tion of  the  location  of  their  married  brothers  and  sisters, 
altho  these  latter  would  naturally  be  more  scattered  owing  to 
their  greater  number. 

PRESENT  RESIDENCE  OF  416  OF  THE  PRIMARY  FAMILIES 
IN  THE  STUDY 


Arkansas 

4 

Maryland 

6 

North    Dakota 

5 

California 

7 

Massachusetts 

15 

Ohio 

23 

Colorado 

6 

Michigan 

7 

Oklahoma 

5 

Connecticut 

2 

Minnesota 

7 

Oregon 

2 

Delaware 

1 

Mississippi 

4 

Pennsylvania 

6 

Idaho 

2 

Missouri 

7 

Rhode  Island 

1 

Illinois 

47 

Montana 

1 

South   Dakota 

5 

Indiana 

10 

Nebraska 

4 

Texas 

2 

Iowa 

30 

New    Hampshire 

1 

Virginia 

1 

Kansas 

23 

New    Jersey 

5 

Washington 

3 

Kentucky 

1 

New  Mexico 

1 

West    Virginia 

1 

Maine 

4 

New  York 

17 

Wisconsin 

150 

TOTAL 


416 


While  Wisconsin  claims  only  a  little  over  a  third  (36  per 
cent)  of  these  families,  nearly  four-fifths  of  them  (78  per 
cent)  are  located  in  the  Central  and  Middle  Western  states. 
Even  allowing  for  some  difference  in  the  dispersion  of  the 
married  brothers  and  sisters  it  is  very  clear  that  this  study  is 
of  the  families  of  the  Central  United  States. 

The  point  will  at  once  be  raised  that  the  families  in  this 
study  are  a  selected  group,  since  they  were  secured  thru 
their  sons  and  daughters  in  the  universities  and  colleges.  Fami- 
lies with  enough  ambition  and  means  to  send  their  children  to 
college  are  certainly  above  the  average.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  only  the  primary  families  in  this  study  are 
known  to  have  a  son  or  daughter  in  college.     While  we  may 
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safely  assume  that  the  standards  of  the  married  brothers  and 
sisters  will  not  be  very  far  below  those  of  the  HUSBAND 
and  WIFE  (primary  family),  with  a  normal  dispersion  many 
of  them  (especially  those  constituting  the  unskilled  labor, 
skilled  labor,  and  clerical  groups)  will  be  on  a  distinctly  lower 
plane  than  their  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  children  in 
college. 

However,  we  make  no  claim  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
sample  cross-section  of  the  American  population.  All  foreign 
born  and  the  children  of  foreign  born  are  excluded,  for  this 
is  a  study  of  American  stock  only.  This  cuts  off  at  one  stroke 
a  large  part  of  the  stratum  lowest  in  education  and  economic 
conditions.  The  dependent  classes  are  automatically  shut  out 
from  our  study  by  our  method  of  procedure.^  Also  the  very 
wealthy  are  not  likely  to  be  represented  here  in  any  large 
number,  for  people  of  this  class  generally  send  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  certain  renowned  endowed  institutions,  and  these 
latter  were  little  touched  by  this  study. 

On  the  whole  this  is  a  study  of  the  middle-class  element 
in  our  native  population, — that  numerous,  industrious,  moder- 
ately situated  class  that  constitutes  the  backbone  of  the  Middle 
West,  and  in  fact  of  the  nation. 

The  terms  "past  generation"  and  "present  generation"  will  be 
used  often  in  this  study.  The  "past  generation"  denotes  the 
student's  grandparents  on  both  sides  of  the  family.  The 
"present  generation"  denotes  the  student's  father  and  mother, 
and  his  married  uncles  and  aunts,  i.  e.,  the  primary  and  collat- 
eral families.  The  few  uncompleted  families  among  the  col- 
lateral group  were  entirely  omitted  from  our  calculations,  as 
we  deal  with  completed  families  only. 

The  average  year  of  birth  for  the  HUSBANDS'  fathers 
was  1832,  and  for  the  WIVES'  fathers  1836,  making  183  + 
the  average  year  of  birth  for  the  yncn  of  the  "past  genera- 
tion." The  HUSBANDS'  mothers  were  born  in  1836  and  the 
WIVES'  mothers  in  1841,  making  1839  the  average  year  of 
birth   for  the  ivonicn  of  the  "past  generation".     The   HUS- 

'A    separate    study    of   dependent    famihes    was    made    in    cullaboration 
with  this  study.     It  is  discussed  in  Chapter  XV. 
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BANDS  and  their  brothers  were  born  in  1864  and  the  WIVES' 
brothers  in  1868,  making  1866  the  average  year  of  birth  for  the 
men  of  the  "present  generation".  The  HUSBANDS'  sisters 
were  born,  on  the  average,  in  1864.  and  the  WIVES  and  their 
sisters  in  1868,  making  1866  the  average  year  of  birth  for  the 
zvomen  of  the  "present  generation". 

It  is  necessary  to  raise  here  certain  questions  that  came 
up  while  this  study  was  in  progress.  One  that  naturally  arises 
is  this.  "Would  not  the  large  families  receiving  a  set  of  blanks 
be  less  likely  than  the  small  families  to  fill  them  out,  owing  to 
the  greater  number  of  blanks  in  the  set  calling  for  more 
work?"  To  test  this  a  comparison  was  made  between  the  size 
of  100  families  to  which  blanks  were  sent  (taken  in  the  order 
sent,  with  absolutely  no  selection),  and  the  size  of  100  families 
that  made  returns,  also  unselected.  The  latter,  instead  of  being 
smaller,  were  in  fact  slightly  larger  (3.97  married  sons  and 
daughters  per  family  as  compared  with  3.90),  so  that  this 
seeming  source  of  error  may  be  ignored. 

Another  question  ari.ses  in  regard  to  the  collateral  families. 
We  do  not  know  the  nationality  of  the  spouses  of  these  mar- 
ried brothers  and  sisters.  Of  course,  being  native  born  of 
native  parents,  very  few  indeed  would  marry  foreign  born 
spouses,  but  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  very  few  such  mar- 
riages. Would  not  these  few  families  be  larger  than  the  oth- 
ers, thus  constituting  a  small  source  of  error  in  the  averages? 
If  there  were  such  marriages  they  were  either  insignicant  in 
number  or  else  their  families  were  no -larger  than  those  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters.  A  careful  test  on  this  point  shows  thj 
collateral  families  to  be  slightly  smaller  than  the  primary  fami- 
lies, the  former  having  3.24  children  per  fertile  family,  and 
the  latter  3.76.  This  is  only  natural,  for  in  all  of  the  primary 
families  both  HUSBAND  and  WIF'E  are  living,  while  in  some 
of  the  collateral  families  the  husband  or  wife  died  before  the 
family  was  as  large  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  the  sur- 
viving spouse  not  re-marrying  in  all  cases.  But  such  families 
must  not  be  omitted,  else  the  average  would  not  be  truly  rep- 
resentative. 

The  question  will  be  asked,  "Why  do  the  tables  show  more 
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men  of  the  'present  <(eneration'  than  women?"  Part  of  this  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  included  about  80  cases  in  which,  on 
account  of  the  WIFE'S  father  being  foreign  iKjrn,  only  the 
HUSBAND  and  his  side  of  the  family  were  used.  The  only 
way  in  which  this  foreign  side  of  the  family  could  possibly  in- 
fluence the  native  side  would  be  thru  the  number  of  children 
borne  by  the  WIFE  to  the  HUSBAND.  This  number  might 
be  expected  to  be  slightly  larger  than  the  average  number  for 
families  in  which  both  sides  were  of  native  stock.  In  fact, 
however,  this  was  not  the  case.  Any  such  tendency  because  of 
the  foreign  strain  in  the  WIFE  was  evidently  held  in  abeyance 
by  the  dominance  of  the  HUSBAND'S  standards.  For,  in- 
stead of  being  larger  than  the  average,  these  half -case  families 
were  found  to  be  a  trifle  smaller. 

But  this  accounts  for  only  a  part  of  the  excess  of  men  over 
women  found  in  the  tables  of  the  "present  generation".  The 
remainder  comes  from  the  fact  that  among  the  collateral  fami- 
lies the  married  brothers  considerably  outnumbered  the  mar- 
ried sisters.  This  would  indicate  that  among  the  middle  class 
of  native  stock  fewer  of  the  women  married  than  of  the  men. 

In  order  to  make  possible  our  correlations  it  was  necessary 
to  omit  from  all  calculations  involving  the  number  of  children 
per  family  those  families  in  which  there  had  been  a  second 
marriage  on  the  part  of  either  husband  or  wife,  in  case  either 
spouse  had  children  by  more  than  one  of  the  marriages.  But 
if  the  second  marriage  occurred  late  in  life,  and  no  children 
were  born  of  the  new  union,  the  family  was  included. 

On  the  average,  families  in  which  either  spouse  has  married 
a  second  time  are  larger  than  families  of  one  marriage  only. 
Figures  based  upon  a  hundred  cases  of  each  type,  chosen  at 
random,  show  that  in  the  "past  generation"  the  fertile  families 
of  one  marriage  had  5.3  children,  while  the  families  of  more 
than  one  marriage  had  5.7  children;  in  the  "present  genera- 
tion" the  figures  are  3.3  and  3.9  respectively. 

Because  of  this  difference  the  reader  may  ask  whether  there 
is  not  a  considerable  error  introduced  by  omitting  from  our 
size-of- family  calculations  the  above  mentioned  cases  of  sec- 
ond marriage  in  which  more  than  one  of  the  marriages  was 
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fertile.  A  separate  calculation  shows  the  source  of  error  to 
be  entirely  negligible.  For  not  all  of  the  families  of  more  than 
one  marriage  were  omitted,  many  of  them  having  children  only 
by  the  first  marriage.  This  accounts  for  the  very  small  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  children  per  family,  when  the  families 
in  question  were  included  or  omitted.  This  diflFerence  was 
only  one-twenty-fifth  of  a  child  in  the  "present  generation," 
and  only  one-fiftieth  of  a  child  in  the  "past  generation". 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  diflferent  tables  in  the  study  vary 
considerably  in  the  number  of  cases  dealt  with.  The  reason 
for  this  is  simple.  Information  was  not  complete  on  every 
point,  in  every'  case.  Thus  we  might  have  information  on  a 
man's  occupation  but  lack  accurate  information  on  his  educa- 
tion. Such  a  case  we  could  use  in  the  tables  dealing  with  occu- 
pation, but  not  in  those  dealing  with  education. 


CHAPTER  III 

A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT 
GENERATION 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  facts  in  this  study  are  shown 
by  a  direct  comparison  of  the  two  generations.  Indeed,  it  was 
for  this  purpose  primarily  that  the  study  was  made.  Not  that 
certain  correlations  made  herein  are  necessarily  of  less  signifi- 
cance, but  they  are  derived  from  these  basic  facts  and  should 
naturally  follow  after  them  in  order  of  presentation. 

The  number  of  families  dealt  with  in  both  generations  is  large 
enough  to  justify  the  comparison.  There  are  approximately 
750  families  representing  the  "past  generation,"  and  over  thrice 
that  number  (roughly.  2500)  representing  the  "present  gen- 
eration". These  numbers  provide  adequate  samples  of  that 
section  of  the  American  population  with  which  this  study  deals. 

We  shall  make  seven  direct  comparisons  between  the  two 
generations. 

I.  Childhood  Environment.  In  order  to  get  the  child- 
hood background  of  the  people  in  this  study  the  questionnaires 
contained  a  question  as  to  where  childhood  was  spent, — 
in  city,  town  or  country.  A  city  was  defined  as  having 
a  population  of  8,000  or  over.  But  a  definition  of  childhood 
was  not  so  simple.  Had  childhood  been  defined  as  the  first 
sixteen  years  of  life  some  conscientious  persons,  who  had  spent 
their  first  15  years  in  the  country  and  then  moved  to  the  city 
would  not  have  answered  that  their  childhood  was  spent  in  the 
country,  as  it  obviously  was.  Further,  had  they  answered 
"country  and  city"  there  would  have  been  no  way  of  knowing 
where  the  greater  part  of  their  childhood  was  spent,  and  hence 
which  environment  predominated.  Quite  a  number,  even  so, 
did  name  two  childhood  environments,  and  these  schedules 
were  not  used  in  compiling  information  on  this  point.  As  to 
a  final  standard  for  "childhood"  it  was  decided  that  the  course 
involving  least  misunderstanding  would  be  to  let  each  person 
set  his  own  standard  and  make  his  own  statement  as  to  where 
his  childhood  was  spent.  Perhaps  the  judgment  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  people  filling  out  the  blanks  gives  on  the  whole  as  fair 
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a  definition  of  what  is  commonly  called  "childhood"  as  can  be 
obtained.  Anyhow,  whatever  error  there  may  be  is  likely  to 
be  compensating. 

A  glance  at  Table  4  will  show  that  of  all  the  people  in  the 
study,  of  both  generations  and  both  sexes,  more  than  half  spent 
their  childhood  in  the  country.  The  well  known  drift  to  the 
city  is  clearly  shown,  being  comparatively  greater  for  men  than 
for  women.  For  men  the  town  seems  to  be  the  constant,  and 
the  city  and  country  the  variables.  On  the  basis  of  100  per  cent 
for  all  three,  the  country  loses  6.5  per  cent  and  the  town  only 
1  per  cent,  thus  making  the  city  gain  7.5  per  cent  Among 
the  women,  however,  the  country  loses  8.5  per  cent,  the  town 
gains  3.5  per  cent  and  the  city  gains  only  5  per  cent.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  among  the  men  the  town  loses  one  per 
cent  in  a  generation,  while  among  the  women  it  gains  3.5  per 
cent,  suggesting  that  farmers'  daughters  and  widows  are  more 
hkely  than  farmers'  sons  to  migrate  to  the  town  rather  than 
to  the  city. 

II.  Occupation.  Here  the  comparison  is  of  course  be- 
tween the  men  of  the  two  generations,  fathers  and  sons.  Each 
was  classified  in  one  of  the  six  occupational  groups :  profes- 
sional, business,  clerical,  farmer,  skilled  labor,  and  unskilled 
labor.  All  of  these  except  farming  are  rather  general,  some 
of  them  embracing  a  number  of  occupations.  This  fact  made 
it  an  easy  matter  to  classify  most  of  the  men.  When  a  man 
appeared  with  a  peculiar  or  "borderline"  occupation  thai  did 
not  readily  fall  within  one  of  the  six  groups  he  was  placed  with 
the  group  most  similar,  especially  in  standards  of  life.* 

■■To  illusti'iiU'  who  were  iiu'liidctl  in  llic  differt-nt  ocrupational  }?>'<>i'PS 
Ihe  following  occupations,  picked  at  random,  are  shown  as  ch»ssified  in 
Ibis  study:  f^ROKKSSIONAL:  violinist,  ccJitor,  journalist,  civil  engineer, 
mechanical  engineer,  inventor,  chemist,  minster,  huvyer,  teacher,  certiiied 
public  accountant,  efficiency  engineer,  doctor,  dramatic  critic,  music 
teacher,  etc.  HUSINESS:  merchant,  publisher,  druggist,  manufacturer, 
insurance,  real  estate,  miller,  undertaker,  travelling  salesman,  contractor 
and  builder,  banker,  etc.  CLKRICAL:  clerk  in  office,  railroad  agent,  rail- 
road conductor,  bookkeeper,  etc.  KAKMER:  farmer,  rancher,  Iruck  farmer, 
etc.  SKILLED  LABORER:  carpenter,  painter,  mechanic,  printer,  shoemaker, 
trapper  and  hunter,  railroad  engineer,  barber,  blacksmith,  mason,  etc. 
UNSKILLED  LABORER:  laborer,  soldier,  steel  worker,  sailor,  etc.  (In  this 
last  class  the  answer  was  usually  "day  laborer,"  or  "conmion  laborer") 
The  above  list  is  taken  from  actual  returns  on  the  questionnaires. 
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Table  2-C  shows  the  farmer  greatly  predominating  in  the 
"past  generation".  He  heads  the  list  with  45  per  cent,  or 
nearly  half  of  all  occupations.  This  is  not  at  all  surprising 
when  we  remember  that  these  men  were  born,  on  the  average, 
in  1834  and  were  entering  their  chosen  field  of  work  in  the 
middle  fifties  when  the  country  was  still  largely  agricultural. 
But  this  45  per  cent  drops  to  25  per  cent  among  their  sons, 
making  just  a  quarter  of  the  men  of  the  "present  generation" 
agriculturists.  This  departure  of  the  sons  from  the  path  of 
their  fathers  was  due  both  to  being  crowded  from  the  farm 
and  to  the  lure  of  the  city.  Business  and  the  professions  were 
the  chief  gainers  from,  the  cityward  movement,  the  former 
jumping  from  24.3  per  cent  to  32.5  per  cent,  and  the  latter 
from  13.9  per  cent  to  20.7  per  cent.  This  puts  business  con- 
siderably in  the  lead  with  approximately  one-third  of  the  men 
in  all  occupations. 

Of  these  six  occupational  groups  only  two,  farmers  and 
skilled  laborers,  show  a  loss  in  number,  and  the  loss  in  the 
latter  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible,  leaving  the  farmers  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  loss.  The  largest  comparative  gain  is 
among  clerical  workers,  luit  this  group  constitutes  such  a  small 
percentage  of  the  whole,  that  the  gain  is  not  of  great  im- 
portance. The  unskilled  laborers  are  so  few  in  number  that 
they  attract  attention.  Outside  of  the  fact  that  this  study,  by 
its  nature,  v/ould  reach  few  unskilled  laborers,  there  is  an- 
c4her  reason  why  their  number  should  be  small.  This  study 
deals  with  American  stock  only,  and  for  the  last  two  gen- 
erations the  bulk  of  the  unskilled  labor  in  this  country  has 
been  done  by  the  foreign  born  and  the  sons  of  foreign  born. 
A  specific  eflfort  was  made  in  this  study  to  include  more 
unkilled  laborers.  Labor  unions  were  visited,  their  coop- 
eration secured,  and  search  was  made  for  men  who  could 
qualify  for  filling  out  the  questionnaires.  But  in  almost  every 
case  the  laborer  was  found  to  be  either  foreign  or  of  foreign 
parents,  or  else  too  young  to  qualify,  i.  e.,  his  family  was  not 
completed.  A  possible  explanation  of  why  most  of  the  labor- 
ers who  could  qualify  on  nativity  could  not  qualify  as  to  age, 
is  that  bv  the  time  the  American  born  laborer  has  reached  the 
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age  when  his  family  is  filled  he  has  moved  up  out  of  the  ranks 
of  unskilled  labor.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  this  has 
been  one  of  the  effects  of  immigrant  labor  on  native  labor. 

III.  Education.  One  of  the  most  interesting  as  well 
as  most  hopeful  comparisons  of  the  two  generations  'is  the 
one  on  education.  Five  educational  levels  were  distinguished : 
none,  elementary,  high  school,  college,  graduate.''  The  stand- 
ards were  set  arbitrarily,  but  after  much  thought.  Elementary 
includes  all  those  who  had  any  part  or  the  whole  of  a  common 
school  education,  i.  e.,  up  to  and  including  the  eighth  grade; 
high  school  includes  those  who  had  at  least  one  year  in  high 
school ;  college  includes  those  who  completed  one  year  in 
college;  graduate  includes  those  who  completed  a  full  college 
course  and  had  at  least  one  year  in  regular  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional study.  While  at  first  it  might  seem  that  only  those 
who  had  finished  college  should  be  classed  as  college  men,  upon 
further  thought  it  appears  manifestly  unfair  to  rate  as  in  the 
high  school  class  a  man  who  had,  let  us  say,  three  years  in 
college.  For  even  one  year  in  college  gives  new  visions  and 
sets  new  standards  that  powerfully  affect  a  man  during  the 
remainder  of    his  life. 


■^It  was  wholly  unnecessary  and  impracticable  to  classify  persons  ac- 
cording to  the  exact  number  of  years  spent  in  school.  The  questionnaires 
called  for  the  number  of  years  spent  in  each  of  the  following:  common 
school,  high  school,  normal  school,  college,  graduate  study.  On  the 
schedules  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  "present  generation"  this  in- 
formation was  given  quite  completely.  Hut  in  filling  out  the  schedules  for 
their  parents  the  information  A\as  somewhat  more  general.  Such  answers 
(regarding  the  education  of  their  father  and  mother)  as  these  were  often 
received:  "a  few  years  in  common  school,"  "a  common  school  education," 
"probably  not  more  than  four  or  Ave  years  in  school,"  etc.  For,  quite 
naturally,  many  did  not  know  the  exact  number  of  years  their  parents 
had  spent  in  school  and  when  the  parents  were  no  longer  living  the  in- 
formation was  not  obtainalile.  Hence  a  rigid  classification  according  to 
years  spent  in  school  would  have  necessitated  Ihiowing  nut  a  large  number 
of  cases  in  the  "past  generation,"  so  reducing  the  number  that  the  compari- 
son would  not  have  been  as  significant  as  it  is  with  the  method  adopted. 
By  using  the  more  general  classification  nearly  all  persons  were  easily 
placed.  In  a  few  cases  inlormalioii  rn  ediualion  was  entirely  inadequate. 
These  were  of  course  oniillcd. 
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Turning  to  Table  1-E  we  find,  as  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect, that  the  men  and  women  of  the  "present  generation"  were 
much  more  favored  in  regard  to  education  than  were  their 
fnthers  and  mothers.  Of  the  "past  generation"  2  per  cent  of 
both  men  and  women  had  no  education  at  all,  not  even  a  single 
year  in  the  grades.  This  class  wholly  disappears  in  the  "pres- 
ent generation".  The  elementary  group  is  of  course  by  far 
the  largest  group  of  a  generation  ago,  including  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  all  fathers  and  mothers.  But  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  this  drops  to  only  a  little  over  a  third.  Among  the 
fathers  only  4  per  cent  had  done  graduate  work,  but  10.5  per 
cent  of  their  sons  ascended  to  this  top  rung  on  the  ladder  of 
academic  education,  making  the  greatest  relative  increase  in 
any  group  among  the  men.  The  daughters  in  this  group  made 
relatively  almost  as  good  a  showing.  None  of  the  mothers 
had  the  privilege  of  graduate  work,  but  nearly  2  per  cent  of 
their  daughters  were  so  favored. 

In  the  high  school  group  the  men  rise  from  18  per  cent  to 
33  per  cent,  and  in  the  college  group  from  12  per  cent  to  nearly 
20  per  cent.  These  two  groups  represent  by  far  the  largest 
gains  in  actual  numbers.  While  the  elementary  group  remains 
the  largest  single  group,  more  than  half  of  the  sons  received 
either  a  high  school  or  college  education.  Among  the  mothers 
the  elementary  group  is  considerably  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  any  other  group,  but  among  the  daughters  the  high  school 
group  ranks  above  all  others,  while  the  college  group  reaches 
the  important  figure  of  21.5  per  cent.  Thus  a  fifth  of  the 
daughters  spent  one  or  more  years  in  college.  Coming  down 
to  their  own  daughters,  who  are  now  in  college,  the  percentage 
would  undoubtedly  run  much  higher,  for  another  generation 
of  educational  advance  has  intervened. 

Comparing  the  education  of  husband  and  wife  in  both  gen- 
erations we  find  some  interesting  facts.  The  men  and  women 
of  the  "past  generation"  in  this  study  are  espoused  to  each 
other,  and  hence  they  can  be  used  in  the  comparison  without 
question.  But  among  the  men  and  women  of  the  "present 
generation"  only  those  in  the  primary   families  are  espoused 
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to  each  other,  those  in  the  collateral  families  being  brother  and 
sister.  Hence  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  we  can  com- 
pare in  education  all  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  "present 
generation"  as  tho  they  were  all  husband  and  wife.  We  did 
not  have  in  many  cases  the  education  of  the  brothers'  wives  or 
the  sisters'  husbands,  since  they  did  not  enter  into  the  primary 
part  of  the  study.  Yet  it  is  not  probable  that  any  error  is  in- 
troduced by  considering  for  purposes  of  educational  compari- 
son these  brothers  and  sisters  (i.  e.,  the  collateral  families  in 
the  "present  generation")  as  though  they  were  espoused  to 
each  other.  The  reason  is  this.  On  the  whole  the  men  of  each 
generation  clearly  out-rank,  educationally,  the  women  of  their 
generation,  irrespective  of  marital  relationships.  Then  would 
not  the  brothers  in  question  marry  women  of  slightly  less  edu- 
cation than  they  themselves  have,  and  would  not  the  sisters  in 
question  marry  men  who  have  slightly  more  education  than 
they  themselves  have?  If  so,  for  purposes  of  educational  com- 
parison the  net  result  would  be  the  same  as  tho  all  of  the  men 
and  women  of  "the  present  generation,"  rather  than  just  those 
of  the  primary  families,  are  considered  as  espoused  to  each 
ottier. 

Referring  again  to  Table  1-E  we  note  that  in  both  genera- 
tions the  elementary  groups  contain  practically  the  same  per- 
centage of  husbands  as  of  wives.  But  above  the  elementary 
group  comes  the  spread.  In  the  "past  generation"  the  greatest 
relative  gap  (outside  of  the  graduate  group,  in  which  there 
are  no  women)  is  in  the  college  group,  with  the  men  leading, 
seconded  by  the  high  school  group,  with  the  women  leading. 
In  the  "present  generation"  the  gap  is  reduced  in  width,  and 
the  women  lead  in  both  high  school  and  college  groups.  The 
men  show  educational  superiority  only  in  the  graduate  group. 

For  a  closer  comparison  of  the  education  of  husband  and 
wife  we  need  a  numerical  basis.  Let  us  assign  the  following 
arbitrary  weights  to  the  different  grades  of  education:  elemen- 
tary 1,  high  school  2,  college  3,  and  graduate  4.  This  is  per- 
haps as  fair  a  system  of  weighting  as  can  be  arranged  with 
data  no  more  exact  than  we  have.    On  this  basis  it  is  a  simple 
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matter  to  calculate  educational  points  for  the  average  husband 
and  wife.  In  the  "past  generation"  the  husband's  education 
is  represented  by  the  figure  1.56,  and  the  wife's  by  1.41,  a 
difference  of  9  per  cent.  In  the  "present  generation"  the  figure 
is  2.04  for  the  husband  and  1.87  for  the  wife,  or  a  difference 
of  8.4  per  cent.  This,  of  course,  is  not  an  accurate  compari- 
son, for  it  would  he  possible,  for  example,  for  the  men  of  the 
high  school  group  to  average  three  years  in  high  school  and 
the  women  two  years,  and  yet  the  weight  for  each  would  be 
the  same.  But  perhaps  the  method  does  serve  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  question  as  to  whether  husbands  and  wives  are 
getting  closer  together  or  farther  apart  in  education.  These 
figures  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  gap  did  not  materially 
lessen  during  the  generation  in  question.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  growing  freedom  of  women  in  this  period, 
resulting  in  an  increasing  number  turning  their  steps  toward 
the  halls  of  learning  hitherto  almost  monopolized  by  men,  would 
give  the  women  the  greater  relative  gain.  But  the  figures  show 
that  while  the  women  made  great  forward  strides,  the  men 
did  likewise,  keeping  practically  the  same  relative  position  as 
before. 

IV.  Age  at  Marriage.  The  popular  opinion  is  that  peo- 
ple are  marrying  later  than  formerly,  but  the  United  States 
census  figures  do  not  bear  out  this  belief.  "From  1890  (when 
first  the  needful  data  were  gathered)  to  1910  the  proportion  of 
men  20  to  24  years  of  age  who  had  married  increased  a  fourth. 
The  proportion  of  women  in  this  age-class  who  had  taken  a 
husband  advanced  from  47  per  cent  to  50  per  cent.  Out  of  a 
hundred  American  women  in  1890,  32  were  single;  in  1900, 
31 ;  in  1910.  30. 

"Nor  is  this  tendency  due  to  the  influx  of  early  marrying 
East  Europeans.  Take  the  girls  of  American  parentage.  In 
1890  just  about  half  of  them  were  married;  in  1910  nearly  52 
per  cent  of  them  had  stood  before  the  altar.  After  all  we 
hear  about  'bachelor  maids,'  the  higher  cost  of  the  married 
state,  and  the  postponement  of  marriage,  it  comes  as  a  shock 
to  discover  that  marriages  are  earlier  than  formerly  and  that 
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all  that  has  happened  is  that  one  or  two  women  who  twenty 
years  ago  would  have  become  wives  now  never  marry  at  all."* 
These  figures,  it  will  be  observed,  are  all  from  1890  on, 
hence  they  cannot  be  compared  directly  with  the  figures  of 
this  study,  for  our  people  of  the  "past  generation"  were  marry- 
ing about  1860  and  those  of  the  "present  generation"  about 
1890,  just  when  the  census  figures  began.  But  even  so  one 
would  hardly  look  for  such  dissimilar  results.  For  our  study 
shows  the  sons  marrying  nearly  two  years  later  than  their 
fathers,  and  the  daughters  nearly  three  years  later  than  their 
mothers.  The  sons  and  daughters,  instead  of  rushing  into 
matrimony,  are  showing  considerably  more  deliberation  than 
did  their  parents.  While  1  out  of  11  of  the  fathers  married 
under  21,  only  1  out  of  19  of  their  sons  married  so  early; 
48  per  cent  of  the  fathers  married  under  25,  but  only  34  per 
cent  of  their  sons  accepted  the  responsibility  of  a  family  be- 
fore that  age.  Nearly  half  of  the  mothers  married  under  21, 
but  only  a  quarter  of  their  daughters  had  become  brides  at 
that  age.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  mothers  married  under 
25,  but  less  than  three-fifths  of  their  daughters  followed  suit. 
(See  Table  1-F  and  Fig.  1-F.) 

The  discrepancy  between  the  trend  shown  by  these  figures 
and  that  shown  by  the  census  figures  of  a  later  period  may 
be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  families  of  the  "past  gen- 
eration" are  somewhat  more  selected  than  those  of  the  "pres- 
ent generation."  Those  with  fewer  children  would,  according 
to  the  laws  of  chance,  have  less  chance  of  getting  into  our 
study,  and  these  smaller  families  would  also,  on  the  average, 
Idc  the  ones  in  which  the  father  and  mother  married  somewhat 
later  than  the  norm  for  that  generation.  Also  infertile  fami- 
lies, which  contain  many  late  marriages,  are  wholly  omitted 
from  our  families  of  the  "past  generation".  Another  factor 
that  may  have  more  weight  is  that  both  generations  are  some- 
what selected,  especially  as  regarding  education. 

Another  point  worthy  of  mention  is  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  age  of  the  husband  and  the  age  of  the  wife  appears 


•E.  A.  Ross,  Principles  of  Sociology.    New  York,  1920.  p.   17. 
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to  be  lessening.  In  the  "past  generation"  this  difference  was 
about  5  years,  while  in  the  "present  generation"  it  is  only  4 
years. 

V.  Birth  Intervals.  The  period  between  marriage  and 
the  birth  of  the  first  child  is  only  slightly  longer  among  the 
daughters  than  among  their  mothers,  the  difference  being  hardly 
as  great  as  we  would  expect.'  (See  Table  11.)  Also  the  aver- 
age intervals  between  births  is  only  a  little  longer  in  the  sec- 
ond generation  than  in  the  first.  But  there  is  a  striking  differ- 
ence between  mother  and  daughter  in  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  last  birth,  the  period  being  about  a  third  longer  for 
the  mother.  Nevertheless,  since  the  daughters,  owing  to  their 
later  marriage,  entered  upon  child-bearing  about  three  years 
later,  they  bore  their  last  child  hardly  more  than  a  year  earlier 
than  their  mothers. 

VI.  Size  of  Family.  Here  at  last  is  the  milk  of  the  co- 
coanut. 

From  the  following  birth  statistics  all  still-births  were  ex- 
cluded.   The  directions  in  the  questionnaires  were  very  explicit 


'The  figures  in  this  table  are  accurate  only  to  years,  hence  those  in  the 
first  column  (showing  interval  between  marriage  and  first  birth)  have 
more  comparative  than  absolute  value.  For,  from  our  data  we  could  not 
distinguish  between  a  family  in  which  the  first  child  came  9  months  after 
marriage  and  a  family  in  which  the  first  child  came  23  months  after  mar- 
riage. For  example,  a  couple  marrying  in  1900  report  their  first  child 
born  in  the  same  year.  Obviously  this  is  less  than  a  year,  and  may  be 
only  9  months,  but  it  is  entered  in  our  data  as  one  year.  Another  couple 
marrying  in  1900  may  report  their  first  birth  as  coming  in  1901.  This 
birth  will  also  be  entered  in  our  data  as  a  one  year  interval.  But  in  this 
latter  case  if  the  marriage  was  in  January  of  1900  and  the  child  born 
in  December  of  1901,  the  interval  would  be  about  23  months,  or  2!^  times 
as   long  as  the  other  interval,  yet  the  two  would  be  counted  as  the  same. 

Nevertheless,  on  hundreds  of  cases,  this  error  is  partly  compensating, 
and  while  these  first  column  figures  cannot  be  taken  as  absolute,  they  can 
be  used  with  fair  assurance   in  comparing  the  two   generations. 

The  above  explanation  also  applies,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  third 
column  of  figures  (average  interval  between  all  births),  but  the  chance 
for  error  would  be  less  than  in  the  former  case  because  of  the  larger 
number  of  items  dealt  with  and  the  larger  figures  used  (i.  e.,  the  longer 
periods  or  intervals  involved).  In  the  second  column  of  the  table  (inter- 
val between  first  and  last  birth)  the  periods  or  intervals  dealt  with  are  so 
long  that  the  source  of  error  in  question  would  have  very  little  effect. 

In  all  three  columns  (i.  e.,  all  three  intervals)  the  comparison  be- 
tween generations  can  safely  be  made,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
table. 
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on  this  point.    Also  only  completed  families  are  used.«    Table 
7-A,  which  deals  with  the  largest  number  of  cases  of  the  "past 
generation"  in  which  births  are  recorded,  shows  that  the  fami- 
lies of  that  generation  had  an  average  of  5.44  children.    This 
does  not  mean  that  the  average  sized,  native  American,  com- 
pleted family  of  that  day  included  5.44  children,  for  as  already 
pointed  out  all  childless  families  of  that  generation  were  auto-, 
matically  excluded  from  this  study.     The  average  must  have 
been  lower,  but  just  how  much  lower  it  is  impossible  to  say.. 
It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  the  smaller  families  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  would  stand  a  smaller  chance  of  getting  into  the  study. 
Hence  we  cannot  declare  5.44  births  to  be  exactly  representa- 
tive of  the  cross  section  of  the  population  which  our  study  cuts, 
and   for  this  same  reason  cannot  make  an  exact  comparison 
between  the  size  of  families  in  the  two  generations.     Never- 
theless, by  using  only  fertile  families  in  both  generations  we 
can  reach  a  comparison  that  has  the  possibility  of  only  very 
slight  error,  as  will  be  expained  a  little  further  on. 

sThe  wife's  age  is  the  standard  used  in  determining  whether  or  not  the 
family  is  completed.  If  the  wife  is  4.5  years  of  age  we  assume  that  she 
is  past  the  child-bearing  age  and  that  the  family  is  therefore  completed. 
This  information  shows  up  clearly  on  the  daughters'  (women  of  the  "pre- 
sent generation")  schedules,  but  on  the  sons'  (men  of  the  "present  genera- 
tion") schedules  the  problem  is  somewhat  different.  Not  knowing  in  many 
cases  the  age  of  the  son's  wife  we  must  determine  largely  from  the  age 
of  the  husband  whether  or  not  the  family  is  completed.  We  assume  that 
the  husband  is  several  years  older  than  the  wife.  This  is  not  always  the 
case,  but  it  gives  us  extra  safety  in  dealing  with  the  families  which  we 
assume  are  filled.  For  example,  if  the  husband  is  4.t  but  there  has  been 
a  birth  in  the  family  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  count  that 
family  uncompleted,  for  fear  that  the  wife  may  be  considerably  younger 
than  the  husband  and  may  bear  other  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  sometimes  consider  a  family  completed  when 
the  wife  lacks  two  or  three  years  of  being  4.5.  On  the  (laughters'  schedules, 
as  mentioned  above,  the  age  is  always  stated.  WTien  the  woman  in  question 
is  42  or  43  years  old  and  has  borne  no  children  for  10  years  or  more,  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  her  bearing  more  children,  and  we  assume  the  family 
to  be  complete.  Thus  the  problem  of  determining  when  the  families  are 
filled,  both  in  the  sons'  line  and  the  daughters'  line,  is  comparatively  simple. 
There  is  one  other  point  that  may  appear  to  be  a  source  of  error.  When 
the  wife  is  4,5  and  the  family  is  counted  as  complete  at  the  time  the  sched- 
ules are  sent  in,  the  wife  may  die  and  the  husband  re-marry.  If  he 
marries  a  woman  considerably  younger  than  himself  he  may  have  children 
by  her.  But  out  of  the  1410  men  of  the  "present  generation"  there  were 
only  24  first  marriages  above  the  age  of  44,  with  a  total  of  (5  children  born 
to  them,  compared  to  more  than  4000  children  of  all  marriages.  Henci- 
the  number  of  children  resulting  from  rf-marriages  above  that  age  would 
be  entirely  negligible. 
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The  figures  representing  the  "present  generation"   we  can 
handle  with  full  assurance,  as  they  are  not  subject  to  the  same 
limitations.      By   calculation    from    the    several    tables   dealing 
with  the  size  of  family''  we  find  the  average  number  of  chil- 
dren born  into  the  completed  fertile  families  of  the  "present 
generation",  to  be  3.35.  while  if  we  include  the  infertile  fami- 
lies the  number  is  only  2.81  !     This  is  indeed  startling.     Five 
years  ago  a  leading  statistician  calculated  that  with  existing 
death  and  marriage   rates   nearly   four  children  per   married 
couple  {Z.7,  to  be  more  nearly  exact)  were  required  to  replace 
the   preceding  generation.^"     In   this   statement   he   has   been 
supported  by  other  experts,  who  further  maintain  that  there 
has  been  no  substantial  change  in  the  figure  in  the  last  five 
years.     Even  making  more  allowance  than  consulted  experts 
deemed  necessary  for  a  slightly  lower  death  rate  for  the  people 
of  our  study  than  for  the  general  population,  careful  figuring 
(including  consideration  of  comparative  marriage  rates)   does 
not  seem  to  justify  a  figure  lower  than  3.6  as  the  minimum 
number  of  children  per  married  couple  necessary  to  keep  sta- 
tionary that  portion  of  the  population  included  in  our  study. 


"It  win  be  noted  that  in  the  tables  dealing  with  the  size  of  family  in  the 
"present  generation"  (for  example.  Tables  3-C,  3-D,  5-C,  5-D)  the  final  figure 
representing  the  average  number  of  children  per  family  is  not  always 
identical,  but  is  larger  for  the  women  than  for  the  men.  The  diflferent 
elements  in  the  whole  "present  generation"  group  vary  considerably  in  this 
characteristic,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  take  the  average  of  any  one 
table  as  an  average  truly  representative  of  the  whole  group.  But  an  ac- 
curate average  for  fertile  families  was  arrived  at  by  giving  the  correct 
weight  to  each  sub-group.  The  406  HUSBANDS  in  the  primary  families 
had  a  total  of  1525  children,  or  3.76  each;  the  812  married  brothers  (i. 
e.,  the  husbands  in  the  collateral  families*  had  2595  children,  or  3,20  each; 
the  677  married  sisters  (i.  e.,  the  wives  in  the  collateral  families)  had 
2231  children,  or  3.30  each.  Simple  addition  and  division  gives  us  3.35 
as  the  average  number  of  children  per  fertile  family  in  the  "present  gen- 
eration." Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  this  weighting  all  of 
the  WIVES  in  the  primary  families  (and  their  children)  are  omitted,  in 
order  to  avoid  counting  them  twice,  for  their  children  are  included  with  the 
HUSBANDS  in  the  primary  families. 

The  number  of  children  per  family,  including  infertile  families,  was 
similarly  obtained.  The  1416  men  had  4120  children,  or  2.91  each;  the 
854  women  (again  excluding  the  WIVES  in  the  primary  families)  had 
2231  children,  or  2.61  each.  The  correct  average  per  familv  is  found  to 
be  2.8. 

"Louis  1.  Dublin.  The  Significance  of  the  Declining  Birth  Hate.  1917. 
(Printed   in   the   Congressional   Record,   Jan.   11,    1918.) 
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That  these  famihes  are  falhng  short  of  this  requirement  is 
readily  seen.  To  100  fertile  couples  (200  persons)  of  the 
"present  generation"  only  335  children  are  born.  Allowing 
for  those  who  do  not  grow  up,  and  for  those  who  grow  up 
but  do  not  marry,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  out  of  these  335  there 
wiM  be  200  married  persons  who  will  survive  the  productive 
period,  and  still  more  unlikely  that  there  will  be  that  number 
out  of  280  births,  which  is  the  figure  if  infertile  families  arc 
included,  as  they  must  be  when  speaking  of  married  couples. 
So  our  "present  generation"  is  not  replacing  itself,  let  alone 
expanding  at  equal  pace  with  other  elements  in  the  population. 
The  families  of  our  study  are  a  thinning  strand  in  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

By  comparing  the  5.44  children  per  fertile  family  in  the 
"past  generation"  with  the  3.35  per  family  in  the  "present  gen- 
eration" we  find  an  amazing  decrease  of  38.42  per  ce«t.^^  A 
shrinkage  of  more  than  three-eighths  in  a  single  generation ! 
Dropping  the  figure  for  fertile  families  only,  which  is  useful 
only  in  comparison  with  the  last  generation,  and  taking  the 
figure  2.80  which  represents  the  actual  number  of  children  in 


"Even  tho  the  figure  5.44  for  the  "past  generation"  may  be  a  trifle 
large,  as  before  explained,  this  figure  of  ."JS  per  cent  is  probably  not  a  bit 
too  high  for  the  general  shrinkage  between  the  two  generations,  includ- 
ing infertile  families  in  both  cases.  For  the  percentage  of  infertile  fam- 
ilies in  the  "present  generation"  is  probably  much  hgher  than  in  the  past. 
Certanly  it  never  reached  13  per  cent  a  generation  ago  as  't  nas  liiis  gen- 
eration. Add  to  this  the  18  per  cent  more  who  have  only  one  child  per 
family,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  above  possible  error  is  probably  more 
than  offset,  and  that  38  per  cent  is  a  conservative  figure  to  represent  the 
shrinkage  in  the  size  of  American   families   in  one  generation. 

An  interesting  comparison  can  here  be  made  with  the  study  of  Pro- 
fessor Amy  Hewes,  of  Mount  Holyoke  College.  (Journal  of  the  Association 
of  Colleye  Alumnae,  March  and  April,  1920.)  Information  was  >li!ained  on 
the  families  of  (520  Mount  Holyoke  students  of  native  perccntiigc.  J'he 
figures  are  in  some  ways  comparable  to  ours.  The  "student's  generation" 
of  her  study  corresponds  to  the  "present  generation"  of  ours.  The  numbt  r 
of  children  per  fertile  faniily  in  her  study  was  3.15;  in  ours  ."i.So.  The 
"mother's  generation"  corre.sponds  to  our  "past  generation,"  and  here  the 
figures  are  respectively  r>.()9  and  5.44.  The  smaller  figures  in  her  study 
are  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  she  deals  largely  with  New  England 
stock,  while  our  study  is  largely  of  the  Middle  West.  Her  study  was 
pushed  back  one  generation  furllu  r  than  ours,  the  number  of  children 
per  fertile  family  in  the  "graridnioiher's  generation"  being  (;.1}I.  This  in- 
dicates that  the  portentous  shrinkage  in  American  families  has  occuiretl  in 
th<"   last   generaton. 
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the  completed  families  of  the  "present  generation,"  we  find 
that  another  generation  of  decrease  at  the  same  rate  would 
result  in  less  than  two  children  per  family  (1.72  to  be  exact), 
while  a  second  generation  would  produce  families  with  an 
average  of  almost  exactly  a  half  a  son  and  half  a  daughter 
each  (1.05  children  to  be  exact)!  And  while  this  picture 
may  be  too  dark,  it  is  certainly  not  lightened  by  the  fact  that 
13  per  cent  of  the  families  of  the  "present  generation"  are  in- 
fertile. One  out  of  every  eight  completed  families  is  child- 
less! And  when  we  note  that  17.7  per  cent  more  are  one-child 
families,  the  trend  toward  extinction  is  evident. 

It  is  improbable  that  families  of  native  parentage  will  con- 
tinue to  shrink  at  the  rate  of  three-eighths  in  a  generation ; 
but  whether  they  shrink  more  slowly  or  even  hover  at  the 
present  size,  the  stock  is  certainly  declining  in  volume  abso- 
lutely as  well  as  relatively.  The  present  prospect  is  that  in  a 
hundred  years  it  will  be  numerically  a  negligible  element  in 
the  American  people. 

The  factors  that  have  brought  about  such  a  large  per  cent  of 
infertile  families  are  various,  but  a  few  stand  out  quite  clearly. 
The  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  birth  control  is  justly  blamed 
for  a  share  of  it.  Questionnaires  sent  out  recently  by  the  New 
York  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  to  college  women  showed  that 
three-fourths  of  those  who  replied  admitted  the  use  of  birth 
control.  But  while  birth  control  is  known  to  be  a  powerful 
agent  in  reducing  the  size  of  American  families,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  it  is  as  much  to  blame  in  producing  families 
entirely  childless  as  has  been  commonly  supposed.  It  is  true 
that  today,  especially  in  our  cities,  children  are  becoming  less 
an  asset  and  more  a  liability.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there 
are  some  married  i)ersons  who  so  love  luxury  and  social  pleas- 
ure that  they  deliberately  choose  a  childless  life  rather  than 
to  curb  their  selfish  desires.  Says  Holmes:  "There  is  the 
desire  to  climb  higher  on  the  social  ladder  (the  capillarite 
socialc  of  Dumont)  which  is  not  so  easily  accomplished  with 
children  hanging  about  the  skirts."^-     Mangold  puts  it  thus: 

J=S.  J.  Holmes,  The  Trend  of  the  Race.     New   York,  1921.  p.  173. 
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"Among  the  well-to-do  the  love  of  ease  and  of  pleasure  is  a 
more  important  factor  than  visions  of  a  high  standard  of 
living.  Many  women  prefer  cats  and  dogs  to  babies,  and  do 
not  wish  to  be  handicapped  in  their  daily  routine  of  social 
duties  by  babies  that  need  attention.  They  are  not  willing  to 
sacrifice  either  time  or  energy  for  the  most  important  race 
duty,  but  live  selfishly,  trying  to  glean  sheaves  of  enjoyment 
in  the  field  of  artificial  pleasures.""  To  this  particular  class 
of  people  birth  control  and  abortion  are  twin  servants.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  use  of  the  former  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  medical 
experts  that  abortion  is  also  considerably  on  the  increase.^* 
Even  a  generation  ago  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health,  in 
an  investigation,  found  an  almost  unbelievable  abortion  rate, 
while  recently  a  prominent  student  of  the  subject  estimated 
that  there  are  more  than  a  million  abortions  practiced  annually 
in  the  United  States.  "It  is  a  well  known  fact,"  says  Holmes, 
"that  at  present  many  women  whenever  they  perceive  the  first 
signs  of  pregnancy  rush  to  their  physicians  for  relief. "^^  Such 
has  been  the  demand  for  aid  in  this  line  that  the  old  time 
midwives  and  other  crudely  trained  abortionists  are  disappear- 
ing, and  are  being  replaced  by  what  Dr.  Iseman  calls  "those 
brilliant  specialists  of  the  art,  the  gynaecologists,  whose  phil- 
anthropic and  unfailing  tomahawks  are  whetted  for  every 
embryo  daring  to  stray  within  the  confines  of  a  woman's  clinic." 
But  still  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  economic  pressure 
is  so  strong  or  the  selfish  social  ambitions  are  so  overmaster- 
ing as  to  cause  any  large  number  of  physically  fit  couples  to 
forego  the  satisfaction  of  at  least  one  child  in  the  home.  Neither 
is  later  marriage,  owing  to  the  prolongation  of  the  period  of 
education,  so  much  to  blame  in  producing  childless  families  as 
has  been  commonly  thought.  The  real  cause  of  the  infertility 
of  one  family  in  eight  lies  probably  in  the  biological  field. 
There  is  an  increasing  amount  of  physiological  sterility  among 

"G.   B.   Mangold,  Problems   of  Child   Welfare.      New    York.    1914.     p.   29. 
"However,   if  the  use  of  coiUraoeptives   spreads  until    it   becomes  com- 
mon among  all  classes,  it  may  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  abortion  rate. 
">S.  J.  Holmes,   The  Trend  of  the  Race    New   York.   1921.  p.  170. 
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both  women  and  men,  especially  the  former.  Part  of  this  may 
be  due  to  the  artificial  conditions  of  modern  life,  especially 
in  our  great  cities.  Four  per  cent  of  all  babies  born  in  our 
cities  are  born  dead.'"  While  this  does  not  have  the  effect 
that  abortion  does  in  bringing  on  sterility,  it  is  some  indication 
of  the  abnormality  of  childbirth  in  the  cities.  But  much  of 
the  sterility  itself,  according  to  our  medical  men,  is  due  to  the 
ravages  of  venereal  disease.  Syphilis  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  producing  sterility.  It  is  a  common  cause 
of  miscarriage  and  still-births.  Medical  experts  estimate  that 
from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  total  still-births  are  due  to  syph- 
ilis.'" In  these  cases  the  chance  for  bearing  live  children  later 
is  greatly  reduced. 

The  13  per  cent  of  sterile  couples  found  in  this  study  coin- 
cides exactly  with  the  finding  of  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion.^® And  the  city  far  outstrips  the  country  in  the  amount 
of  sterility.  In  Rhode  Island,  which  is  largely  urban,  the  rate 
is  17.5  per  cent,  while  in  the  rural  districts  of  Minnesota  it  is 
only  5.1  per  cent.  Our  study  shows  the  same  tendency  for  the 
city  to  have  more  than  its  share  of  sterility.  And  how  sterile 
are  our  American  women  compared  with  their  foreign  born 
neighbors!  Against  the  13.1  per  cent  of  wives  of  native  par- 
entage, who  do  not  bear  children,  we  find  2.4  per  cent  for 
Bohemians,  2.5  for  Russians,  2.6  for  Poles,  3.9  for  Germans, 
and  4.9  for  Italians.  With  13  per  cent  of  our  couples  of  na- 
tive stock  childless,  and  with  nearly  18  per  cent  of  the  fertile 
couples  having  only  one  child,  what  chance  have  they  in  com- 
petition with  their  prolific  neighbors  from  abroad ! 

VII.  Mortality  of  Children  Under  Five  Years  of  Age. 
Here  the  story  is  brief,  and  pleasant  to  tell,  for  it  shows  thai 
the   percentage    of    children    dying    under    five    years    of    age 


"G.  B.  >5angold.  Problems  of  Child  Welfare,  New  York,  1914.  p.  28. 

""Dr.  Willey  thinks  that  about  32.8  per  cent  of  total  still  births  are 
due  to  syphilis.  Dr.  Thos.  Barlow  thinks  that  the  majority  are  the  result 
of  this  cause.  According  to  Dr.  Prince  Morrow  {Social  Diseases  and  Mar- 
riage) '60  per  cent  of  children  born  of  sjijhillitic  mothers  die  in  ulero 
or  soon  after  birth.'  "  S.  J.  Holmes,  The  Trend  of  the  Race.  N.  Y.  1921,  p. 
166. 

"Report  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  Vol.  28. 
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dropped  from  12.94  per  cent  in  the  "past  generation"  to  7.86 
in  the  "present  generation. "^^  (See  Tables  6-A  and  6-B.) 
This  is  a  drop  of  nearly  two-fifths  (39.26  per  cent)  in  a  single 
generation.  However,  this  is  far  from  making  up  for  the  great 
falling  off  of  births.  Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  that  our 
modern  success  in  saving  the  baby  crop  can  atone  for  the  de- 
crease in  acreagre. 


'"We  have  no  data  more  exact  than  to  years.  Hence  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  tell  to  the  fraction  of  a  year  bow  old  the  child  was  at  death. 
Hence  we  must  define  our  term  "under  five"  as  follows:  subtract  the 
year  of  birth  from  the  year  of  death,  and  if  the  remainder  is  not  more 
than  four  we  consider  that  the  child  died  under  five.  Thus  a  child  could 
be  born  in  January,  1900  and  die  in  Dccenibt'r,  190 1,  luul  be  1  years  and 
11  months  old.  The  definition  does  not  mean  "five  or  under,"  which  would 
include  children  up  to  nearly  six  years  of  age.  Hence,  in  our  study,  a 
child  born  in  1900  and  dying  in  1905  would  not  be  considered  as  falling 
v^ithiu  our  child  mortality  group. 


CHAPTER  IV 

RELATION  BETWEEN  EDUCATION  AND  AGE  AT 
MARRIAGE 

Education  is  bound  to  affect  the  age  at  marriage.  Seldom 
does  a  young  man  marry  until  he  has  finished  whatever  school 
work  he  expects  to  do.  Neither  does  a  young  woman  feel  en- 
tirely free  to  marry  if  she  desires  to  spend  further  years  in 
school.  For  both  husband  and  wife  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  married  life  are  antagonistic  to  th»  continuance  of 
school  attendance.  Therefore  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
young  men  and  young  women  who  spend  many  years  in  school 
marrying  a  little  later  than  those  whose  schooling  is  more 
meager. 

Again,  education  brings  a  new  outlook  on  life  and  sets  new- 
standards  that  are  higher  than  the  old  ones.  A  young  couple 
of  high  school  education  who  would  be  quite  content  to  begin 
housekeeping  on  $25  a  week  might  hesitate,  should  they  go 
thru  college,  to  marry  on  $50  a  week. 

Table  1-A  represents  the  men  of  the  "past  generation." 
Here  we  find  the  correlation  direct  and  very  regular.  The  aver- 
age age  at  marriage  for  all  groups  is  a  little  over  twenty-five 
and  a  half  years.-°  The  group  with  no  education  and  the 
graduate  group  are  both  small  in  number,  but  both  run  true  to 
expectations.  In  no  case  is  the  difference  in  age  at  marriage 
of  two  consecutive  groups  a  full  year  except  between  college 
men  and  graduates.  The  difference  between  the  elementary 
and  high  school  groups,  and  between  the  high  school  and  col- 
lege groups  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  a  year  in  each  case. 
For  the  men  of  the  "present  generation"  (Table  1-C)  we  find 
the  difference  smaller  yet.  It  shows  that  while  education  does 
have  a  retarding  effect  on  marriage,  the  postponement  from 
this  cause  is  not  very  great.     Among  the  men  of  the  "present 

-"As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  III  this  average  age  at  marriage  for  all 
men  of  the  "past  generation"  is  not  quite  so  accurate  a  figure  as  the  figure 
for  the  "present  generation."  For  slightly  fevser  late-marrying  men  of 
the  "past  generation"  would  get  into  this  study  than  a  perfect  cross-section 
of  the  population  would  show.  All  calculations,  however,  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  source  of  possible  error  is  small. 
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generation"  there  is  practically  no  difference  between  the  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  groups,  what  trifling  difference  there 
is  being  the  reverse  of  what  we  might  expect.  We  have  no 
explanation  to  offer  as  to  why  no  appreciable  difference  here 
exists.  The  numbers  dealt  with  are  large,  approximately  500 
in  each  group,  so  that  it  cannot  be  argued  that  the  samples  are 
too  small. 

The  average  age  at  marriage  among  all  groups  is  27  1-3, 
which  figure  is  dependable,  being  subject  to  none  of  the  pos- 
sible error  of  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  "past  genera- 
tion." Among  the  sons  as  among  the  fathers  the  only  step  of 
a  full  year  is  between  the  college  and  graduate  groups. 

Among  the  women  of  the  "past  generation"  the  average  age 
at  marriage  for  all  groups  is  21  1-3  years.  Here  the  correla- 
tion is  again  regular,  altho  in  no  case  is  there  a  difference  of  a 
whole  year  between  groups.  But  it  is  among  the  women  of 
the  "present  generation"  (Table  1-D)  that  the  figures  speak 
with  great  emphasis.  Not  only  is  the  correlation  direct  and 
regular,  but  the  steps  are  much  larger  than  among  their  broth- 
ers, their  fathers  or  their  mothers.  For  here  we  find  exactly 
two  years  difference  between  the  elementary  and  high  school 
groups,  more  than  one  year  between  high  school  and  college, 
and  five  and  a  half  years  between  college  and  graduate  groups. 
In  none  of  the  other  three  tables  is  the  total  spread  between 
the  elementary  and  graduate  groups  much  over  two  years,  but 
here  it  is  nearly  nine.  And  in  none  of  the  other  tables  is  there 
any  figure  that  can  compare  with  the  five  and  one-half  year 
step  between  the  college  and  graduate  women.  The  graduate 
training  of  the  latter  puts  them  Syz  years  behind  their  college 
sisters  in  the  march  to  the  altar, — those  who  get  there  at  all ! 

Thus  here  among  the  women  of  the  "present  genreation"  we 
find  education  having  by  far  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  age 
at  which  they  will  become  brides.'  As  they  climb  the  educa- 
tional stairs  the  postponement  of  their  wedding  day  becomes 
not  only  absolutely  but  also  relatively  later,  as  tho  the  stair- 
steps were  of  increasing  height.  And  the  highest  step,  on 
which  the  graduate  women  stand,  is  represented  by  the  figure 
31.6. 
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TABLH  1-A 

Thk  Education  and  Age  of  Marhiage  of  700  Men  of  the  Past 

Generation,  and  the  Mean  Age  at  Marriage  of  Each 

Educational  Group 


Totals 

Education 

Age  at 
Marriage 

None 

Elemen- 
tary 

High 
School 

College 

Grad- 
uate 

All  Ages 

700 

14 

443 

129 

85 

29 

15 

16 

1 
2 

5 
11 

42 
55 
63 
87 
70 

65 
57 
44 
43 
34 

32 
21 
14 
10 
10 

13 
4 
4 
4 
1 

2 

3 

1 
1 

1 

17 

1 
5 
9 

35 
36 
40 
62 

47 

45 
28 
25 
23 
18 

14 

13 

9 

5 

5 

9 
2 
3 
3 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

18 

19 

2 

1 
6 
4 
5 
12 

7 

10 
5 
9 
8 

4 
3 

20 

2 
1 

1 
4 

4 
11 
17 
11 
10 

11 

16 

9 

7 
6 

8 
5 
4 
4 
2 

2 

21 
22 
23 
24 

1 
1 
5 
1 

25 

2 

26 

27 
28 
29 

1 
3 

1 

2 
2 
3 
2 

30 
31 

1 

5 

32 

1 

33 

1 

34 

2 

2 

1 

1 

35 

36 

1 

37 

1 

38 

i 

39 

40 

41 

2 

42 

43 

44 

45  and 

1 

1 

over* 

Mean  Age 
at 

Morrioge 

25.57 

24.29 

25.20 

25.88 

26.49 

27.66 

♦The  age  of  this  man  is  47. 
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TABLE  1-B 

The  Education  and  Age  at  Marriage  of  698  Women  of  the  Past 

Generation,  and  the  Mean  Age  at  Marriage  of  Each 

Educational  Group 


Totals 

Education 

Age  at 
Marriage 

None 

Elemen- 
tary 

High 
School 

College 

Grad- 
uate 

All   ages 

698 

14 

444 

200 

40 

15 

10 
20 
47 

77 
78 

99 
89 
58 
56 

42 

30 
25 
21 
14 
13 

4 
7 
4 
2 
0 

2 

1 

8 
16 
35 
54 
52 

59 
57 
40 
29 
25 

18 

12 

15 

6 

6 

2 
6 

1 
3 
7 

19 
22 

33 
25 
15 
22 
11 

9 

10 
3 
8 
5 

2 

1 
4 

16 

1 
3 
2 
2 

6 
5 
3 
4 
5 

3 
2 
2 

17 

2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

1 
1 

24 

25 

26 

1 

1 

27 

28 

29 

2 

30 

31 

32 

33 

2 

34 

35 

2 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45  and 

over 

Mean  Age 
at 

Marriage 

21.34 

20.36 

21.05 

21.91 

22.08 
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TABLK  1-C 

The  Education  and  Age  at  Marriage  ov  116.")  Men  of  the  Present 

Generation,  and  the  Mean  Age  at  Marriage  of  Each 

Educational  Group 


Age  at 
Marriage 

Totals 

Education 

Elemen- 
tary 

High 
School 

College 

Graduate 

All  Ages 

1465 

536 

484 

291 

154 

15 

16 

1 

5 

10 

18 

45 

78 

103 

112 

130 

139 
134 
107 
108 

77 

73 
59 
52 
33 
32 

25 
18 
16 
12 
15 

15 
5 

10 
6 
2 

25 

1 

4 

7 

12 

19 
39 
51 
32 
53 

42 
39 
30 
35 
21 

27 
15 
19 
9 
11 

10 
7 
5 
.3 

7 

8 
3 

7 
3 

1 

10 

17 

1 
.3 
4 

22 
31 
29 
45 
47 

5G 
47 
30 
02 
20 

20 
25 
15 
11 

8 

10 
5 
4 
3 
4 

4 
1 
3 
3 

1 

10 

18 

19 

2 

4 

6 

15 

26 

21 

28 
33 
25 
40 
17 

16 

13 

8 

6 

4 

5 
4 
5 
5 
2 

3 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

35 

2 

5 
9 
9 

13 
15 
22 
11 

16 

10 
6 

10 
7 
9 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 

2 
2 
1 
2 

41 

1 

42 

43 

44 

45  and 
over* 

3 

2 

Mean  Age 

at 
Marriage 

27.33 

27.09 

27.06 

27.57 

28.59 

*The    age-al-niarriage    distribution    of    the    25    men    in    Table    1-C    who 
married  at  the  age  of  '15  or  over,   is  as  follows: 

10  Elementary:     1  at  45,  1  at  46,  2  at  47,  2  at  48,  1  at  49,  1  at  51,  2  at  58. 
10  High  School:  4  at  45,  1  at  47,  1  at  49,  1  at  50,  1  at  51,  1  at  54,  1  at  60. 

3  College:  2  at  45,  1  at  46. 

2  Graduate:  1  at  50,  1  at  51. 
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TABLE  1-D 

The  Education  and  Age  at  Marriage  of  1191    Women  of  the 

Present  Generation,  and  the  Mean  Age  at  Marriage 

OF  Each  Educational  Group 


Age  at 
Marriage 

Totals 

Education 

Elemen- 
tary 

High 
School 

College 

Graduate 

All  Ages 

1191 

450 

463 

256 

22 

15 

11 

20 
32 
59 
74 

108 

104 

113 

90 

83 

83 
76 
56 
54 
37 

34 
29 
14 
19 
11 

10 
10 
10 
8 
10 

5 

7 
7 
4 

1 

12 

10 
14 

27 
37 
40 

52 
42 
32 
41 
22 

26 
16 
17 
15 
5 

9 

12 
3 
2 
2 

6 
2 
5 
2 
2 

1 

4 
1 

1 

5 

5 

16 

23 

42 
43 
55 
29 
39 

29 
32 
25 
30 
17 

13 
9 
4 

10 
5 

2 
5 
1 
4 

5 

2 
2 
4 
3 

16 

1 

17 

18 

6 
11 

13 
19 
25 
17 
21 

27 
26 
13 
9 
14 

10 
8 
7 
6 
3 

2 
T 
4 

1 
2 

2 
T 
2 

T 
1 

3 

19 

20 
21 

1 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 

1 
3 
1 

1 
2 

1 

29 

30 
31 

1 
2 

32 

33 
34 

35 

1 

1 

36 
37 

2 

38 
39 

40 

1 
1 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45  and 
over* 

3 

3 

3 

Mean  Age 

at 
Marriage 

24.08 

22.98 

24.98 

26.10 

31.64 

•The  agc-al-niiiniaKc  distiihutioii   of   the   12   women   in   Table   1-D   who 
married   at    the   age   ol'    1.")   or   over     is   as    follows: 
3  Klementary:  1   at  50,  2  at  .53. 
3  High  School:  1  at  48,  2  at  50. 
3  College:  1   at  45,  1  at  50,  1   at  56. 
3  Graduate:  1  at  48,  1  at  51,  1  at  53. 
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TABLE  1-F 

T'krcentage  of  Men  and  Women  of  Past  and  Present  generations 
Marrying   Under   21    and    Under    25    years   of    Age 


Sex 

Generation 

Percent 
Marrying 
Under  21 

Percent 
Marrying 
Under  25 

Men 

Past 

8.7 

48.0 

Men 

Present 

5.4 

34.3 

Women 

Past 

47.4 

82.5 

Women 

Present 

25.5 

58.3 

SIZE  OF  AMERICAN  FAMILIES 
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PERCENTAOE  OF  UES  AND  VOUtM  OF  PAST  AND  PRESENT  GEHQUttOM 
UARRTItfC  UKDQl  21  AND  UVD«R  2^  TUR3  OF  AOE 


foman 
Uaa 


■omaa 


p&st  gansrktloa 
Proaaot  g«i«r«tlOB 


(BaU  UkM  rr«B  T»U«  !•#) 


CHAPTER  V 

RELATION  BETWEEN  OCCUPATION  AND  AGE  AT 
MARRIAGE 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  a  man's  age  at  mar- 
riage is  considerably  influenced  by  his  occupation.  It  is  there- 
fore rather  surprising  to  find  that  in  the  "past  generation"  the 
greatest  difference  in  age  at  marriage  between  any  two  groups 
was  two  years,  and  in  the  "present  generation"  only  a  year 
and  a  quairter.     (Tables  2-A,  2-B  and  Fig.  2.) 

Considering  only  occupation  groups,  of  which  we  have  ade- 
quate samples,  we  find  that  in  the  "past  generation"  the  skilled 
laborers  married  earliest,  followed  by  farmers,  business  men 
and  professional  men  in  order.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  both  generations  the  farmer,  who  is  supposed  to  marry 
early,  is  in  fact  a  little  later  in  matrimony  than  the  skilled 
laborer  of  the  city.  The  professional  man,  who  requires  much 
longer  training  than  the  business  man  before  acquiring  an  in- 
come, waits  only  two-thirds  of  a  year  longer  than  his  merchant 
friend  to  establish  his  home.  In  the  "present  generation"  the 
situation  is  practically  the  same.  The  prolongation  of  profes- 
sional training  in  this  generation  does  not  seem  to  widen  mate- 
rially the  gap  between  the  business  man  and  the  i)rofessional 
man  in  respect  to  age  at  marriage. 

^  The  men  of  this  generation  marry  on  the  average  nearly  two 
years  earlier  than  their  fathers.  The  order  here,  starting  with 
the  earliest  marrying  group,  is  skilled  labor,  farmer,  business, 
clerical,  professional.  An  interesting  point  is  that  the  clerical 
workers  are  marrying  a  little  later  than  the  business  men.  The 
farmer's  age  at  marriage,  26.9  years,  seems  rather  late,  but 
it  can  be  taken  as  accurate  for  we  are  dealing  with  almost  400 
farmers.  Also  our  figure  on  this  point  tallies  closely  with  that 
of  a  recent  study  of  farmers  in  Nebraska.-'  Here  the  farm 
owners,  marrying  around  1900,  became  husbands  at  the  average 
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age  of  27 .    The  farmers  of  our  study  married  atx)ut  1890,  and 
at  the  age  of  26.9. 

On  the  whole,  though,  in  neither  generation  do  we  find  occu- 
pation affecting  age  at  marriage  as  much  as  might  have  beenr 
expected. 


=»J.  O.  Rankin,  The  Nebraska  Farm  Family.     BuUetia   185   of  the   Agri- 
cultural  Experiment   Station   of   the   University   of   Nebraska.      Feb.    1923. 
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TABLE  2-A 
The  Occupation  and  Age  at  Marriage  of  750  Men  of  the  Past 
Generation,  and  the  Mean  Age  at  Marriage  of  Each 
Occupationai.  Group 


Totals 

Occupation 

Age  at 
Marriage 

Profes- 
sional 

Busi- 
ness 

Cler- 
ical 

Farmer 

Skilled 
Labor 

Un- 
skilled 
Labor 

All  Ages 

750 

104 

182 

29 

338 

85 

12 

15 

16 

1 

3 

6 

13 

47 
54 
70 
93 
75 

64 
63 
46 
49 
37 

33 
22 
14 
11 
11 

14 
4 

5 
5 

1 

2 
3 
2 

1 

1 

17 

1 
1 

1 
2 
7 

27 
20 
36 
50 
31 

32 
22 
21 
19 
15 

14 
11 

6 
5 
3 

6 

1 
2 
3 

7 

6 

11 

10 

10 

5 
4 
3 
8 
5 

2 
3 
1 
1 

18 

1 
1 

3 
17 
14 
18 
24 

19 

22 

13 

9 

4 

9 
4 
5 
3 
5 

4 

1 
2 

1 

19 

2 

6 
5 
7 
10 
8 

6 
11 

7 
10 
10 

7 
2 

T 
1 

3 

2 
2 

1 
1 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

2 
4 
1 
3 
1 

1 

4 
2 
2 
3 

1 
2 

1 

2 
2 
1 
2 
1 

1 

27 

28 
29 

1 

30 

31 

32 

33 

1 

34 

35 

1 
1 

1 

36 

37 

2 
3 
1 

2 

38 

39 

40 

41 

2 

1 

42 

1 
1 

1 

43 

44 

45  and 
over* 

1 

1 

Mean  age 

at 
Murrijige 

25.58 

26.65 

26.01 

24.97 

25.32 

24.68 

24.58 

*Thc  age  of  this  man  is  47. 
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TABLE  2-B 

The  Occupation  and  AgeatMahhiaohof  1472  Mkn  of  the  Present 

Generation,  and  the  Mean  Age  at  Marriage  of  Each 

Occupational  Group 


Totals 

Occupation 

Aj^e  a  I 
Marriage 

Profes- 
sional 

Busi- 
ness 

Cler- 
ical 

Farmer 

Skilled 
Labor 

Un- 
skilled 
Labor 

Ml  Ages 

1472 

303 

481 

113 

377 

161 

37 

15 

0 
1 
5 

10 
18 

45 

78 

103 

112 

132 

16 

1 

17 

1 

1 
1 
1 

16 
28 
40 
32 

49 

2 

6 

11 

15 
22 
25 
33 
43 

1 
1 
3 

6 
11 
15 
15 
13 

18 

1 

2 

2 

6 
7 
9 
8 

1 

19 

1 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

4 
7 

12 
21 
17 

2 
4 
4 
2 

2 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

140 
136 
106 
110 

77 

25 
37 
37 
31 
21 

55 
39 
30 
35 
24 

9 
12 

6 
11 

6 

34 
29 
25 
21 
15 

14 

17 

6 

8 

11 

3 
2 
2 
4 

30 
31 
32 
33 

74 
59 
52 
33 
33 

16 
15 
16 
9 
10 

26 
20 
16 
12 

8 

8 
5 

1 
3 

16 

15 

12 

5 

7 

6 
3 
6 
4 
6 

2 

1 
1 

34 

35 

25 
18 
16 
12 
15 

5 
3 
5 
3 

4 
10 

7 
3 
5 

4 

8 
2 
3 
2 

4 
3 

1 
2 
1 

36 

37 

0 

38 

39 

1 

40 

15 
5 

10 
5 
2 

25 

1 
1 

5 
2 
2 

T 

1 

8 

7 
1 
6 
1 

1 

1 

41 

1 

42 

1 

1 

43 

1 

2 

44 

1 

45  and 

3 

5 

6 

2 

1 

over* 

Mean  age 

at 
Marriage 

27.32 

28.01 

27.27 

27.85 

26.89 

26.74 

27.38 

♦For  age  distribution  see  next  page. 
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TABLE  2-C 
Percentage  Distribution  of  Men  of  Past  and  Present  genera- 
tions. According  to  Occupational  Groups 


Total 
Num- 
ber 

Total 
Per- 
cent 

Occupation 

Gener- 
ation 

Pro- 
fes- 
sional 

Busi- 
ness 

Cler- 
ircal 

F'arm- 
ers 

Skilled 
Labor 

Un- 
skilled 
Labor 

Past 

750 

100.0 

13.9 

24.3 

3.9 

45.0 

11.3 

1.6 

Present 

1472 

100.0 

20.6 

32.7 

7.7 

25.6 

10.9 

2.5 

•The  age-at-marriage  distribution  of  the  2.">  men  in  Table  2-ti  wlio  niitr- 
ried  at   the  age  of  45  or  over,   is  as  foMows: 
Professional:   1   at  45.  1   at  50,   1   at   51. 

Business:  2  at   45,  t   at  40,  2  at   47,  1   at    48,   1    at   50.   1    at   58. 
Clerical:  2  at  45,  1  at  48,  1  at  51.  1  at  (lO. 

Farmer:  1  at  45,  1   at  46,  1  at  4^,  1  at  49,  1   at  54,  1  at   58. 
Skilled    Laborer:    1    at    45.    1    :tl   51. 
Unskilled   Laborer:    1    at   49. 


CHAPTER  VI 

RELATION  BETWEEN  AGE  AT  MARRIAGE  AND 
SIZE  OF  FAMILY 

Tables  3-A,  3-B.  3-C  and  3-D  show  a  rough  inverse  corre 
lation  between  the  age  at  marriage  and  size  of  family.  Con- 
sidering the  men  of  the  "past  generation"  we  find  that  as  the 
size  of  the  family  increases  the  general  trend  of  the  age  at 
marriage  is  downward,  ranging  from  28.6  years  where  there 
is  only  one  child,  to  23.9  years  where  there  are  ten  children. 
The  numbers  dealt  with  beyond  this  point  are  too  small  to  l)e 
valuable.  Among  the  men  of  the  "present  generation"  the 
general  trend  is  the  same,  ranging  from  28.1  for  one-child 
families  to  26.1   for  families  of  seven  childrei:. 

Among  women  the  correlation  is  of  course  much  closer  tlian 
among  men.  For  in  the  higher  age  groups  it  is  easily  appar- 
ent that  the  size  of  family  is  definitely  limited  by  the  age  of 
the  bride.  For  example,  among  the  1416  men  of  the  "present 
generation"  63  entered  their  first  marriage  at  the  age  of  40 
or  over,  and  they  had  born  to  them  86  children,  or  1.4  eaca. 
It  is  evident  that  these  men  married  wives  considerably  younger 
than  themselves,  for  among  1181  women  of  the  "present  gen- 
eration" the  35  who  first  married  at  40  or  over  bore  only  4 
children  among  them,  which  is  only  a  ninth  of  a  child  each. 
While  a  woman's  fertile  period  reaches  approximately  to  the 
age  of  45.  the  danger  incurred  in  beginning  to  bear  children 
increases  rapidly  above  the  age  of  30.  Thus  a  woman  marry- 
ing in  her  early  thirties  has  little  chance  to  have  a  large  family, 
€ven  tho  she  might  desire  it. 

Considering  the  women  as  a  whole  the  correlation  is  close 
and  fairly  regular,  ranging  in  the  "past  generation"  from  about 
23  years  for  the  age  at  marriage  of  women  bearing  one  child, 
to  20  for  those  bearing  10  children.  In  the  "[)resent  genera- 
tion" the  range  is  from  25.5  for  the  one-child  mothers  to  21.2 
for  those  bearing  eight  children.     The  verv  largest  families  in 
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each  generation  are  too  few  in  number  to  base  a  comparison  on. 
But  the  increasing  age  at  marriage  does  not  nearly  account 
for  all  of  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  families.  For,  ignoring 
the  age  of  fathers  and  sons  at  marriage  as  of  small  significance, 
we  find  the  daughters  marrying  only  a  little  more  than  three 
years  later  than  their  mothers.  And,  moreover,  this  three 
years'  difference  in  the  age  at  marriage  is  not  evenly  distrib- 
uted among  the  women  of  the  "present  generation,"  for  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  women  in  the  upper-age 
groups,  that  is,  those  marrying  in  their  thirties.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  the  shortening  of  the  child-bearing  period  by  later 
marriage  is  very  far  from  accounting  for  a  shrinkage  of  38 
per  cent  in  the  size  of  families. 

Figure  3-E  shows  a  marked  correlation  between  the  age  at 

marriage  of  fathers  and  that  of  their  sons.  The  agreement  is 
particularly  close  among  the  early-marryers.  This  may  mean  that 
the  imperious  sex  interest  which  prompted  the  father  to  marry 
early  is  often  inherited  by  the  son,  or  it  may  signify  that  the 
conditions  of  little  education  and  low  standard  of  living  which 
favored  the  father's  early  marriage  will  do  the  same  for  the  son. 
From  Figure  3-F  it  appears  that  daughters  of  late-marrying 
mothers  marry  late.  This  is  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the 
mothers  who  married  between  25  and  29  years  are  mainly  of  the 
better  educated  class,  and  they  in  turn  will  give  their  daughters  a 
good  education  which  will  tend  tc  delay  their  marriage. 
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*GE  AT  MABJiI*GB   OF  SONS   CL*?.Sirirr>  ACCORD]  KG  TO  AGE  AT 
MAKBUGI    OF   FaTHIT.E 


Under 
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20-iii 
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TABLE  4 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Men  and  Women  of  Past  and  Present 

Generations,    Grouped    According   to    Place   Where 

Childhood   Was   Spent 


Genera- 
tion 

Total 

Num- 
ber 

Total 
Percent 

Place  where  childhood 
was  spent 

Sex 

City 

Town 

Coun- 
try 

Men 
Men 

Women 
Women 

past 
present 

past 
present 

lOi) 
1341 

686 
1091 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

10.72 
18.27 

13.41 
18.24 

25.57 
24.61 

24.49 
27.86 

63.71 
57.12 

62.10 

53.90 

CHAPTER  VII 

RELATION  BETWEEN  EDUCATION  AND  SIZE  OF 

FAMILY 

Is  it  true  that  the  more  we  educate  our  young  people  the 
more  they  shirk  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood  ?  Certain 
studies  of  the  past  have  shown  the  fecundity  of  college  groups 
of  successive  decades.  This  study  is  more  complete  in  that  it 
includes  every  educational  group  from  the  man  who  has  had 
only  a  few  years  in  the  elementary  grades  to  the  man  of  gradu- 
ate or  professional  training.  This  should  give  us  a  very  clear 
picture  of  the  efifect  of  education  upon  the  size  of  family.  (See 
Tables  5-A,  5-B,  5-C,  5-D,  and  Fig.  5.) 

Those  men  and  women  of  the  "past  generation"  (there  are 
none  in  the  "present  generation")  having  no  education  are  too 
few  in  number  to  constitute  a  dependable  sample.  All  other 
groups  in  the  four  tables  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
graduate  groups  for  men  of  the  "past  generation"  and  women 
of  the  "present  generation")  may  be  safely  used,  as  they  deal 
Vi^ith  adequate  numbers.  And  the  two  graduate  groups  just 
mentioned  for  possible  exception  are  of  great  significance,  even 
tho  the  numbers  dealt  with  are  much  smaller  than  in  the 
other  groups. 

Taking  first  the  men  of  the  "past  generation"  the  figures 
have  an  immediate  surprise  for  us.  The  elementary  group  has 
the  largest  number  of  children  per  family,  5.7,  the  high  school 
group  coming  next  with  5.  But  instead  of  continuing  to  de- 
cline the  trend  swings  upward.  The  college  men  had  5.2  chil- 
dren each,  and  the  graduates  5.5,  bringing  them  uj)  almost  even 
with  the  elementary  group  at  the  head  of  the  list.  How  much 
this  betokens  a  more  serious  appreciation  of  social  ol)ligation 
on  the  part  of  this  better  educated  class  it  is  imiiossihle  to  say. 
A  more  popular  explanation  would  he  that  tlie  better  educated 
are  in  a  more  comfortable  position  economically,  and  hence  can 
more  easily  afford  a  family.  But  this  assumption  is  a  bit  risky 
for  there  is  a  wealth  of  statistical  evidence  showing  that  as 
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between  different  economic  classes,  prolificacy  varies  inversely 
with  income. 

The  point  may  be  raised  that  in  the  "jiast  generation"  we  arc 
dealing  with  fertile  families  only,  and  hence  the  unexpected 
results.  But  look  at  the  men  of  the  "present  generation^"  the 
sons  of  the  men  we  have  just  considered.  Idere,  using  only 
fertile  families,  very  nearly  the  same  trend  is  observed.  The 
elementary  group  has  3.6  children  per  family,  high  school  3.2, 
college  3.3  and  graduates  3.3,  giving  the  upper  two  groups  a 
slight  lead  over  the  high  school  group.  Now  include  infertile 
families  and  we  find  the  same  relationship  being  maintained 
between  the  numbers. 

Clearly  the  more  highly  trained  men  are  not  shirking  their 
social  responsibilities  as  much  as  they  have  been  accused  of 
doing.  The  performance  of  the  high  school  men  is  not  quite 
on  the  same  level,  probably  because  they  have  had  enough  edu- 
cation to  raise  their  standards,  but  see  no  way  of  attaining 
these  standards  except  by  restricting  the  size  of  their  families. 
Such  restriction  may  not  be  so  necessary  to  their  better  edu- 
cated brothers,  since  the  latter  will  doubtless  achieve  a  better 
income. 

Looking  at  the  man  with  only  an  elementary  education  we 
see  evidence  that  his  schooling  was  not  sufficient  to  raise  greatly 
his  standards.  His  income  is  naturally  low  but,  undisturbed 
by  yearnings  for  a  higher  plane  of  living,  he  is  content  to  raise 
a  larger  family  even  tho  it  bars  him  from  ever  attaining  to  a 
much  better  standard  of  life.  Nevertheless,  many  of  these  men 
who  lacked  opportunity  in  their  younger  days  are  now  giving 
their  sons  and  daughters  the  education  they  were  denied. 

But  in  commending  the  married  college  men  and  graduates 
for  a  better  showing  in  families  than  the  high-school-trained 
(altho  the  2.9  and  2.8  of  the  former  are  not  enough  to  replace 
them)  we  must  not  overlook  one  important  point, — there  is  far 
more  celibacy  among  college  men  than  among  the  general  popu- 
lation. There  is  the  rub.  Many  do  not  marry  at  all.  and  of 
those  who  do  marry  a  fairly  large  proportion  have  no  children. 
Thus  a  very  considerable  part  of  these  two  groups  can  lay  no 
claim  to  the  creditable  showing  mentioned  above. 
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Since  this  study  concerns  itself  with  married  men  and 
women  with  completed  families,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
how  many  men  there  were  in  each  of  the  educational  groups 
herein  mentioned  (speaking  only  of  the  "present  generation") 
who  did  not  marry.  But  we  do  know  from  other  studies  that 
college  men  shun  marriage  more  than  men  of  less  education. 
Writing  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  Magazine  for  Septemher, 
1916,  J.  C.  Phillips  gives  a  careful  study  of  the  birth  rates  of 
the  Harvard  and  Yale  graduates  thru  several  decades.-"  Classes 
graduating  later  than  1890  are  not  dealt  with,  thus  insuring 
that  the  families  studied  are  completed  families.  He  finds  that 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  Harvard  men  never  marry,  and  that 
about  21  per  cent  of  those  who  do  marry  have  no  children. 
Against  21  per  cent  of  infertile  marriages  among  Harvard 
men  we  have  only  14.6  per  cent  among  the  graduates  in  our 
study,  and  only  12.9  per  cent  for  the  college  men.  (Table  5-G 
and  Fig.  5-G.)  Our  data  give  us  no  figure  that  we  can  com- 
pare with  the  25  per  cent  of  Harvard  men  who  remain  bache- 
lors, but  this  rate  is  obviously  too  high  for  the  men  of  our 
study.  What  few  statistics  are  available  regarding  male  gradu- 
ates of  Middle  Western  colleges  and  universities  show  that  a 
larger  per  cent  of  these  men  marry  than  of  Eastern  graduates. 
Hence  the  Yale  and  Harvard  figures,  so  often  quoted,  should 
not  be  applied  to  other  sections  of  the  country. 

How  the  Yale  and  Harvard  graduates  who  do  marry  com- 
pare with  the  graduate  men  in  our  study  can  be  seen  by  a 
comparison  of  these  latter  with  the  graduates  of  Harvard  and 
Yale  of  the  classes  from  1881  to  1890.  whose  families  would 
now  be  completed.  Our  graduates  were  marrying  between 
1890  and  1895.  and  the  Harvard  and  ^'ale  graduates  of  the 
ten  year  period   mentioned   were   marrying  at  practically  the 

=2Doubtk'SS  the  larger  part  of  tl,e  Harvard  and  Yale  graduates  „f  tH.s 
Study  are  those  who  completed  the  four  years'  course  without  doing  actual 
graduate  work.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  our  .study  onlv  those  are 
classed  as  graduates  who  have  completed  a  full  college  cours^  and  have 
had  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work.  Thus,  even  making  allowance  for 
the  part  of  Harvard  and  Yale  gra.iuates  who  must  have  gone  on  into  the 
graduate  school  ,t  will  be  seen  that  on  the  average  the  graduates  of  this 
study  are  of  a  higher  educational  rank  than  the  college  graduates  of  Mr 
Ph.ll.ps'  study.     This  should  be  kept   in  nuu.i  as  con.purisons  a    ■  „  Lde 
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same  time.  Hence  the  comi)arisoii  is  very  apt.  The  figures 
show  that  of  the  Harvard  men  those  who  married  had  2.06 
children,  and  the  Vale  men  2.CM-.  The  graduate  men  of  our 
study  had  2.8. 

Among  the  women  the  story  is  even  more  interesting,— but 
also  more  discouraging.  Among  those  of  the  "past  genera- 
tion" (Table  5-B)  the  figures  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the 
men  of  the  same  generation.  The  women  with  an  elementary 
education  bore  the  largest  number  of  chiklren.  the  high  school 
group  slightly  fewer,  while  the  figure  for  college  women  rises. 
(Mark  that  in  this  table  only  fertile  families  are  dealth  with.) 

But  real  tragedy  is  revealed  in  the  figures  relating  to  the 
women  of  the  "present  generation,"  Table  5-D.  Among  those 
who  bore  children  nearly  the  same  order  holds  as  that  observed 
before.  Strangely  enough  the  graduate  women  who  do  be- 
come mothers  bear  more  children  than  those  of  any  other 
educational  group  except  the  elementary.  P.ut  the  tragedy  lies 
in  the  fact  that  not  over  60  per  cent  of  them  marry  at  all,^' 
and  that,  of  those  who  do,  36  per  cent  have  no  children.  ( Table 
5-G.)  On  the  basis  of  these  figures  only  38  women  out  of 
every  1(X)  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  graduate  study  will 
have  any  share  in  producing  the  next  generation.     More  than 


^Without  taking  space  to  quote  from  the  well  known  studies  of  the 
graduates  of  several  women's  coUeges,  such  as  NVellesley,  Vassar,  Mt. 
Holyoke,  etc.,  we  will  point  out  that  barely  over  half  of  the  women  grad- 
uating from  those  colleges  ever  marry.  In  the  >liddle  West  the  situation 
is  somewhat  better.  But  even  here  there  is  clearly  something  wrong  when 
"only  53  per  cent  of  the  women  graduates  of  three  great  universities  like 
Illinois,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin"  are  found  to  be  married  10  years  after 
graduation.       (Popenoe    and    Johnson,    Applied    Eugenics,    p.    214). 

But  on  the  whole  our  co-educational  schools  are  not  nearly  as  guilty 
in  this  respect  as  are  our  womens'  colleges,  for  while  our  great  universities 
leave  much  to  be  desired  in  this  line,  the  smaller  co-educational  colleges 
have  a  much  larger  percentage  of  women  graduates  who  marry,  running 
as  high  as  from  67  to  70  per  cent  in  such  schools  as  Iowa  State  College,  Ober- 
lin,  and  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  (Popenoe  and  Johnson,  op.  cit. 
p.  244).  Thus  the  60  per  cent  estimate  that  we  have  taken,  as  the  per- 
centage of  women  giaduates  in  this  study  who  marry,  cannot  be  far  from 
right,  for  we  are  dealing  with  women  who  not  only  finished  college  but 
who  took  one  or  more  years  of  graduate  work. 
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three-fifths  of  our  most  highly  educated  women  are  leaving 
no  progeny  !'* 

It  is  not  within  the  range  of  this  study  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  remedies  of  this  situation,  but  one  can  hardly  for- 
bear to  call  attention  to  one  factor  that  here  fits  in  so  well. 
We  should  "cease  prolonging  the  educational  period  past  the 
early  twenties.  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  on  the  schools  and  uni- 
versities, whose  constant  lengthening  of  the  educational  pe- 
riod will  result  in  a  serious  loss  to  the  race."^^ 

As  a  study  of  the  graduate  men  would  lead  us  to  expect,  the 
graduate  women  of  the  Middle  West  are  ahead  of  the  graduates 
of  Eastern  women's  colleges,  not  only  in  the  percentage  of  them 
that  marry  but  also  in  the  number  of  children  borne  by  those 
who  do  marry.  The  Vassar  and  Wellesley  groups  nearest  to 
our  women  in  point  of  time  are  the  graduates  of  the  classes 
of  1880-89,  who  married  at  about  the  same  time  as  did  the 
women  of  this  study.  The  Vassar  women  bore  1.67  children 
each,  the  Wellesley  women  1.66,  while  the  women  in  this  study 
bore  2.31. 

Table  5-G  bears  a  little  further  study.  Here,  in  a  study  of 
the  percentage  of  infertile  families  in  the  different  educational 
groups,  taking  the  husband's  side  first,  we  are  hardly  prepared 
to  find  more  infertile  families  in  the  elementary  group  than 
in  any  other.  We  have  no  explanation  to  ofifer.  The  percent- 
age for  the  high  school,  college  and  graduate  groups  run  true 
to  expectation.  Among  the  wives  the  total  span  is  of  course 
far  greater,  the  greatest  step  being  between  the  college  and 
graduate  groups,  the  significance  of  which  has  already  been 
pointed  out. 

Tables  5-E  and  5-F  are  an  experiment.  They  are  an  at- 
tempt to  show,  by  a  system  of  weighting-"^  the  relation  between 

-^\Ve  do  not  favor  the  assumption  that  all  college  men  and  women  are 
of  particularly  superior  stock.  (See  M.  K.  (luyer.  Being  Well  Born.  Indian- 
apolis, 1916,  pp.  304-300.)  Yet  we  have  good  reason  to  consider  them,  on 
the  whole,  as  constituting  a  slock  which  we  are  desirous  of  seeing  per- 
petuated. 

^''Popenoe   and    Johnson     Applied   Eugenics,    p.    248. 

''"The  following  weights  were  assigned:  <-I<ni(iilary  1,  high  school  2, 
college  3,  graduates  4.  The  husliaiid's  weight  was  added  to  the  wife's  and 
the  sum  used.  Thus  a  college  husband  and  a  high  school  wife  would  have  a 
combined  weight  of  5.  8  is  the  highest  possible  combinaiion,  and  is  found 
in  only  six  cases. 
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size  of  family  and  combined  education  of  husband  and  wife, 
including  only  fertile  families  in  both  generations.  The  re- 
sults are  not  wholly  satisfactory  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
tables  do  not  indicate,  in  any  given  case,  whether  the  husband 
or  wife  has  the  more  education,  nor  how  much  more.  Thus 
within  the  figure  5,  for  example,  we  could  have  several  comi- 
binations,  such  as  college  husband  and  high  school  wife,  high 
school  husband  and  college  wife,  graduate  husband  and  ele- 
mentary wife,  or  elementary  husband  and  graduate  wife.  While 
the  first  combination  would  be  the  actual  one  found  in  most 
cases  (probably  no  cases  of  3  and  4  being  found  in  the  whole 
study),  the  second  combination  might  occur  just  often  enough 
to  materially  change  the  characteristics  of  the  group  in  which 
it  falls.  To  have  the  most  value  such  a  table  should  show  the 
result  of  every  type  of  combination  that  occurred.  But  in  this 
study  certain  of  these  combinations  would  contain  so  few  cases 
that  they  would  lack  significance,  hence  the  tables  were  made 
as  originally  planned,  and  are  here  included.  In  spite  of  their 
imperfection  they  show  for  both  generations  the  same  general 
trend  as  the  other  tables,  the  larger  families  coming  from  the 
less  educated  and  dropping  in  size  as  the  education  increases, 
and  finally  rising  again  in  the  upper  educational  groups. 
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TABLE  5-G 

Percentage  of  Infertile  Families  of  the  Present  Generation 

According  to  the  Education  of  Husband  and  Wife 


Husbands 

Wives 

Educa- 
tion 

Total 
number 

of 
families 

Infertile 

Families 

Total 
number 

of 
families 

Infertile 

Families 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 
of  Total 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 
of  Total 

Totals 

1420 

192 

13.52 

1183 

183 

15.43 

Elemen- 
tary 

518 

76 

14.67 

451 

60 

13.30 

High 
School 

465 

57 

10.11 

459 

75 

16.34 

College 

286 

37 

12.94 

251 

10 

15.94 

Graduate 

151 

22 

14.57 

22 

8 

36.36 
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FIGURE  5 


COMPARISON  or  THE  NUVBEB  OF   CHILOREM   BORM  PER    FA'<ILlf   l»   tH5  PAST 
AND  PRESE^'T   GEt;EHATrO(!S.    ACCORDIt-'a   TO   THE   EDUCATION 
OF  THE  HUCeA^P   AKD  WIFE 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

RELATION  BETWEEN  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  MOR- 
TALITY OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  FIVE  YEARS 

The  relationship  between  the  size  of  family  and  the  mortal- 
ity of  children  under  five  years  of  age  is  shown  more  clearly 
by  Fig.  6  than  by  the  tables  (6-A  and  6-B)  from  which  the 
data  were  drawn.  The  question  is,  "Does  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  a  family  have  any  effect  upon  their  survival?"  One 
glance  at  the  bar  diagram  shows  clearly  that  a  generation  ago 
it  did  have  a  decided  effect,  while  in  the  "present  generation" 
it  has  little  if  any.  At  once  the  question  will  be  raised,  "Have 
not  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Child  Welfare  Associations 
of  various  cities  found  in  their  studies  of  recent  years  a  decided 
correlation  between  size  of  family  and  mortality  of  children?" 
This  is  true,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  study  chiefly 
the  poor  among  whom  the  arrival  of  another  child  often  means 
that  the  other  children  get  a  little  less  food,  clothing,  and  at- 
tention, or  a  poorer  grade  of  it.  Our  study  is  mainly  with 
the  middle  class,  in  which  there  is  no  actual  want  of  food  or 
clothing. 

In  the  "past  generation"  the  general  trend  of  child  mortality 
is  clearly  upward  as  the  size  of  family  increases.  While  there 
were  probably  very  few  of  our  families  in  poverty,  it  is  a 
common  observation  that,  taking  an  average  of  all  classes,  the 
families  of  small  income  have  more  children  than  those  of  large 
income.  And  a  generation  ago  the  care  of  the  children  in 
sickness  rested  more  with  the  mother  than  at  present.  The 
more  children  she  had,  the  less  care  could  she  give  to  each. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  mother  of  five  children 
was  generally  less  able  to  hire  a  nurse  than  was  the  mother  of 
two,  may  help  to  explain  the  higher  mortality  rate  in  the  larger 
family. 

But  in  the  "present  generation"  some  other  factor  has  evi- 
dently stepped  in  and  upset  this  correlation.-'     This  factor  is 

-'The   irrcKiilarily   of  Table   <i-H   is   veil    illusliated   by   a   comparison   of 
the  mortality   rate   in   the  one-and   two-child   families.      Following  common 
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in  all  probahility  specialized  knowledge  regarding  children's  ail- 
ments. For  example,  the  anti-toxic  serums  now  so  commonly 
used  are  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  The  [)roper  treatment 
of  diphtheria  will  save  a  child  in  a  family  of  four  as  surely  as 
in  a  family  of  two.  That  no  correlation  seems  to  exist  in  the 
"present  generation"  would  indicat:^  that  the  use  made  of  this 
new  knowledge  is  not  of  uniform  distribution.  Its  dissemina- 
tion seems  to  depend  not  as  much  upon  the  education  or  eco- 
nomic standing  of  the  parents  as  upon  the  public  health  activi- 
ties of  the  particular  city  or  community,  which  in  turn  often 
depends  upon  the  efforts  of  a  very  few  socially  minded  leaders. 


opinion  we  sliould  expect  tlie  rate  to  be  lower  in  the  former.  And  there  is 
a  factor  which  would  strongly  support  this  expectation.  Among  the  1473 
families  of  the  tabic  approximately  a  quarter  are  primary  families,  among 
which  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  the  one-child  families  to  have  lost  any 
children,  else  they  could  not  have  entered  our  study  thru  having  a  son  or 
a  daughter  in  college.  True,  this  primary  fourth  would  have,  according 
to  the  laws  of  chance,  much  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  ."Jl'i  one-child  families, 
but  even  if  they  had  only  an  eight  or  a  tenth,  they  should  aid  the  one- 
child  group  in  upholding  a  higher  survival  rate.  But  in  spite  of  this  the 
loss  among  one-child  families  is  a  third  higher  than  among  two-child 
families.     This   is  difficult   to  explain. 
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?ig.  6 

PERCENTAGE  OF  CAlLIBEl'.  THAT   DIED  UNDER   FIVE  YEARS 
OF  AGE  lit  DIFFERENT   SIZED  FAMILIES  OF 
PAST   AKD  PRESENT  GEKiJlATIONS 


Number  of 
ohlldran 
per  family 


PAST  GENERATION 

Percent  that  died  under  five  years 
2       k        6       8      10     1,2     \k-     1,6-  18 


Paat  Geo. 
present  Qan. 


ThlB  dooa  not,  moan  that  no  one-ohild  faiolljr  of  tha  *()a«t  ganaratioa* 
loat  a  child,   but  atmply  that  na  such  faoUly.   bacauaa  of  our  aathort, 
could  appear  in  this  study. 

(Data  talcm  f  roa  Tables  6-4  and  &-a) 


Tliese  two  "averages  of  all"  do  not  exactly  represent  llie  average  of 
the  bars  on  this  diagram,  for  in  this  diagram  all  families  of  more  than  9 
and  7  children,  in  the  past  and  present  generations  respectively,  are 
omitted  because  the  number  of  families  dealt  with  was  too  small  to  make 
the  representative  bars  significant.  These  Iwo  averages,  however,  include 
all  items,  great  and  small,   in   tables  ti-A  and   (I'-U. 


CHAPTER  IX 

RELATION  BETWEEN  OCCUPATION  AND  SIZE  OF 

FAMILY 

The  relation  of  occupation  to  a  man's  attitude  toward  family 
life  is  a  question  of  much  interest.  For  often,  altho  !)y  no 
means  always,  occupation  indicates  a  man's  economic  and  edu- 
cational rank.  It  will  he  helpful  to  keep  this  in  mind  in  con- 
sidering Tahles  7-A.  7-B,  7-C,  and  Figures  7-A  and  7-B. 

Among  the  men  of  the  "past  generation"  we  note  that  the 
number  of  unskilled  laborers  and  clerical  workers  is  small,  but 
these  groups  can  be  used  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  their  aver- 
ages may  not  be  altogether  representative.  All  other  groups 
of  the  "past  generation,"  and  all  groups  of  the  "present  genera- 
tion," are  large  enough  to  constitute  adequate  samples.  The 
unskilled  laborer  heads  the  list  with  6.7  children  per  fertile 
family.  He  is  followed  closely  by  the  farmer  with  5.9.  Then 
come  the  professional  men,  skilled  laborers,  business  men  and 
clerical  workers  in  descending  order. 

The  unskilled  laborer  represents  the  lowest  part  of  the  scale, 
both  educationally  and  economically,  and  he  can  ill  afford  to 
have  so  many  children.  But  he  is  either  blind  to  the  effects 
of  a  large  family  or  else  he  is  content  to  remain  on  a  low  eco- 
nomic level  rather  than  to  practice  the  restraint  necessary  to 
limit  his  family.  Back  in  the  sixties  when  his  family  was  filling, 
birth  control  was  little  known,  especially  among  this  class  of 
people.  The  farmer  also  shows  a  large  family  of  nearly  6 
children,  but  he  has  use  for  them,  for  farming  is  pre-eminentlv 
a  cooperative  family  affair.  The  farmer  has  always  been  one 
of  the  most  prolific  of  our  occupational  groups. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  that  the  professional  men  have  such 
a  high  average,  5.5.  iProbably  many  of  this  group  are  those 
who  constitute  the  graduate  group  previously  studied.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  graduates  had  more  children  than  the 
high  school  group.  Probably  most  of  these  latter  went  into 
business  and  clerical  work  while  those  with  graduate  and  pro- 
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fessional  training  are  to  be  found  largely  in  the  professional 
ranks.  Nor  can  the  considerable  number  of  ministers  in  this 
group,  with  their  large  families,  be  credited  with  placing  the 
professional  men  third  in  the  list,  for  even  if  we  exclude  all 
ministers  the  professional  men  still  hold  their  relative  posi- 
tion. The  ministers  alone  have  6.9  children  each,  or  more 
than  any  other  occupational  group,  even  the  unskilled  laborers. 
The  clerical  group  has  the  lowest  birth  rate.  These  men  are 
striving,  in  most  cases,  to  work  up  into  business  for  them- 
selves. At  least  they  try  to  maintain  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  business  and  professional  groups,  but  on  a  much  smaller 
income.  Hence  they  cannot  afford  as  large  families  as  the 
others. 

In  the  "present  generation"  we  note  that  the  unskilled  la- 
borer has  lost  his  lead  to  the  farmer.  Rearing  a  family  in 
the  city,  especially  upon  the  small  income  of  the  common 
laborer,  has  become  increasingly  difficult.  Child  labor  laws 
have  converted  the  child  from  an  asset  to  a  liability.  The 
knowledge  of  birth  control  has  brought  needed  relief  to  many 
wives  of  the  laboring  class,  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
raising  a  six-to-twelve-child  family  on  a  two-to-four-child  sal- 
ary. In  one  generation  there  was  a  shrinkage  of  44  per  cent 
in  the  size  of  the  fertile  families  of  this  class.  Even  making 
allowance  for  inaccuracy  due  to  the  smallnets  of  the  sample 
it  is  still  evident  that  the  decline  in  their  birth  rate  is  great. 
This  is  nothing  to  deplore,  for  it  is  unlikely  that  men  who 
never  rise  above  the  ranks  of  common  labor  have  many  rare 
qualities  that  should  be  passed  on  to  a  numerous  progeny. 

Turning  again  to  Table  7-C  we  find  the  farmers  with  fertile 
families  having  an  average  of  4.2  children,  and  including  in- 
fertile families  the  average  is  only  slightly  lower,  3.8.  This 
shows  that  the  farmer  has  reduced  the  size  of  his  family  far 
less  than  any  of  the  other  occupational  groups.  The  farm 
still  needs  and  wants  children. 

The  skilled  laborers  come  third  in  the  list  with  3.3  children 
per  fertile  family,  the  professional  men  following  hard  after 
with  3.2,  or  with  2.9  counting  in  the  infertile  families.     Again 
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in  this  generation  the  ministers  have  considerably  larger  fami- 
lies than  do  the  others  of  the  professional  class,  but  even  with 
ministers  excluded  the  professional  men  maintain  their  rela- 
tive position,  being  reduced  by  this  exemption  only  to  3.1  and 
2^  for  fertile  and  all  families  respectively. 

Fifth  in  line  come  the  business  men,  and  finally  the  clerical 
workers,  bringing  up  the  rear.  It  is  surprising  to  note  that  the 
business  men,  to  whom  success  often  comes  much  earlier  than 
to  the  professional  men,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  eco- 
nomic pressure  is  less  a  factor  with  them  than  with  any  other 
group  unless  it  is  the  professional  group,  are  next  to  the  foot 
of  the  list,  with  only  2.5  children  per  family.  One  reason  for 
this  may  be  that  unlike  that  of  a  professional  man  a  business 
man's  success  often  depends  upon  a  constant  increase  in  capi- 
tal. The  clerical  workers,  trying  to  maintain  a  standard  of 
living  beyond  their  means,  have  only  2.1  children  per  family. 
Clearly,  of  all  wives  in  our  study,  those  of  the  clerical  workers 
spend  the  least  time  praying  to  Hera  that  their  marriage  be 
fruitful.  It  is  perhaps  here  that  the  effects  of  birth  control 
show  most  clearly. 

A  final  glance  at  Table  7-C,  bearing  in  mind  that  we  are 
speaking  only  of  men  born  of  native  parents,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  hardly  any  of  the  occupational  groups  are  repro- 
ducing themselves.  On  assuming  that  among  the  people  ot 
this  study  it  takes  at  least  3.5  children  per  married  couple  to 
replace  the  original  pair,  the  farmers  and  ministers  would  be 
the  only  ones  perpetuating  their  line. 

In  infertility  the  clerical  workers  hold  the  lead  by  a  wide 
margin,  one-fifth  of  all  these  families  being  childless.  The 
business  group  comes  next  with  14.7  per  cent,  followed  by 
skilled  laborers  with  practically  the  same.  Next  in  order  are 
unskilled  laborers,  professional  men  and  farmers.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that,  even  excluding  ministers,  the  professional 
group  is  next  to  the  lowest  in  the  percentage  of  infertile  fami- 
lies. The  farmers  have  only  10.2  per  cent  of  childless  families, 
the  lowest  rate  for  any  whole  occupational  group.  They  are 
excelled  only  by  the  ministers,  who,  taken  alone,  show  that 
only  8.8  per  cent  of  their  families  are  unvisited  by  children. 
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TABLE  7-C 
The  Occupation  of  1419  Men  of  the  Present  Generation,  the 
Average  Number  of  Children  Born  Per  Family  (Both  In- 
cluding   AND    Excluding    Infertile    Families), 
AND   THE   Percentage   Distribution   of 
Infertile  Families  in  the  Oc- 
cupational Groups 


Av.  No.  of 

Av.  No.  of 

children 

children 

Total 

No.  of 

Percent 

per  family 

per  family 

Occupation 

No.  of 

infertile 

of  families 

including 

excluding 

families 

families 

infertile 

infertile 
families 

infertile 
families 

Totals 

1419 

185 

13.04 

2.92 

3.36 

299 

31 

AtlO.37 

2.86 

3.19 

♦Professional 

455 

67 

B*10.67 

2.72 

3.05 

Business 

14.73 

2.48 

2.91 

Clerical 

107 

22 

20 .  56 

2.07 

2.61 

Farmer 

363 

37 

10.19 

3.81 

4.24 

Skilled 

Labor 

158 

23 

14.59 

2.80 

3.28 

Unskilled 

Labor 

37 

5 

13.51 

3.24 

3.75 

Ministers. 


45 


8.76 


3.60 


3.95 


*0f  the  299  professional  men  here  listed.  4.')  are  ministers.  Their  family 
characteristics  differ  so  greatly  from  the  characteristics  of  the  remainder  of  the 
professional  group  that,  while  they  are  included  in  the  regular  table  above, 
they  are  also  listed  here  separately,  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

tThe  figures  following  A  represent  the  professional  group  with  ministers  in- 
cluded; thosi-  following  B  represent  the  professional  group  with  ministers  ex- 
cluded. 
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fU.  7-4 

OCCUPATION   AMD  KUMBEB  OF  CHIUDREi;   80RN  TO  UEH  OF  TKE  PAST 
AKD  PRESENT  CEt.'EJvATIOKS 


Oocupatloa 

ynakllled 
Labor 


iii  rtrittttinitjiiiuinm 


f^-* 


Nuaior   of  ohlllren  born  per    family 

2  ^ ii 5— 


S 


lii  .,..^,..u,»,.,isumHmm^ 


r 


p 


profe»- 
alooal 

B 

2.72 

SkUled 
Labor 

496 
32  8 
2  90 

Buslnes* 

♦  73 
Z48 

aerloal 

1.07 

All 

Oooypat 

loas 

S44 
Z9i 

■■i  Paat  generation  (fertllo  fsoilllea  onlr) 

eE23  Present      n  (excluding  lofertlle  famlllMl 

mm  oraaent      ..  ( Including  Infertile  faalllea) 


•  A  rsprsMot*  ths  profastlooal  group    Inetudlng  alnUtar* 
a  ..  ••  p>  ••      azetudlng        •« 

(Data  Ulcsa  fra*  fablM  7>A«  7*a,  and  7-4} 

Pis.    7-8 

PEECEWTAGE  DECREASE.    FROU  PAST  TO  PRESElJT  OEUERATION,    117  THK 

KUU3ER  OP  CHILDREN  BORN  PER  FAUILT  IN  THE 

DIFFSIEUT  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 


Ocov^iatlon 

Unskilled 
Labor 

4^1 

A 

professional   t 

42 
39 

Buslneaa 

39 

Clerical 

38 

Skilled 
Labor 

3^ 

Farmer 

Z9 

All 

Occupations 

36 

Parcsntage  deore&aa 
10  20  ^0  kO 


*  Jk  rapraaenta  the  profesalonal  group  including  ainistara 
B  ,,  ,,  •>  >>     esaluiling         «> 

(Pat*  taken  from  Tables  7-A,  7-3,  and  7-C) 


CHAPTER  X 

RELATION  BETWEEN  OCCUPATION  AND  MOR- 
TALITY OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  FIVE  YEARS 

A  generation  ago  the  business  man  lost  16.6  per  cent  of  his 
children  before  they  reached  the  age  of  five.  (See  Table  8-A 
and  Fig.  8-A.)  This  is  a  larger  percentage  than  for  the  men 
of  any  other  occupational  group.  Even  the  unskilled  laborer 
(altho  here  the  sample  is  too  small  to  use  with  full  confi- 
dence) lost  only  15  per  cent.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  business  class  should  have  had  such  misfortune  with 
their  children.  Also  it  is  rather  unexpected  to  find  the  profes- 
sional men  suffering  a  loss  of  14.2  per  cent.  One  would  ex- 
pect here  a  much  better  performance,  for  these  professional 
men  were  outdone  by  skilled  laborers,  clerical  workers  and 
farmers  in  bringing  their  children  to  maturity.  There  may  be 
some  vitality  factor  here  involved  that  has  not  yet  been  brought 
to  light.  The  farmers  lost  fewest  children,  10.9  per  cent.  A 
factor  here  might  be  the  more  healthful  life  conditions  on  the 
farm  than  in  the  city.  On  the  other  hand  medical  aid  was  not 
as  accessible  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  city  dweller. 

In  the  "present  generation*'  (Table  8-B)  the  clerical  worker 
holds  the  worst  record,  losing  9.1  per  cent  of  his  children  be- 
fore they  reach  the  age  of  five.  Skilled  laborers  stand  almost 
the  same,  with  unskilled  laborers  next  in  misfortune.  The  pro- 
fessional men  have  improved  their  relative  position  by  one 
step  in  the  series,  but  the  business  men  have  made  by  far  the 
best  showing,  advancing  in  one  generation  from  the  worst  to 
the  best  position  in  the  line.  Fig.  8-B  shows  them  dropping 
from  a  loss  of  16.6  per  cent  to  7.4  per  cent,  an  amazing  de- 
crease of  56  per  cent  in  the  number  of  little  ones  lost.  The 
unskilled  laborers  have  the  next  largest  decrease,  44  per  cent, 
but  the  figure  is  subject  to  question  because  of  the  smallness 
of  the  sample  involved.  The  reduction  for  professional  men 
was  42  })er  cent,  farmers  30  per  cent,  skilled  laborers  29  per 
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cent,  and  clerical  workers  only  19  per  cent.  The  farmers  show 
a  relatively  small  reduction,  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  they 
lost  the  fewest  children  to  begin  with.  The  clerical  workers 
show  a  very  small  decrease.  In  the  "i)ast  generation"  they 
were  next  to  the  most  successful  in  saving  their  children,  but 
in  the  "present  generation"  they  appear  least  efficient  of  all. 
The  general  reduction  for  all  groups  is  37  per  cent,  which  is 
very  hopeful. 
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rig.  e-A 

tBE  0CCUPAT:0I1  of  MER  or  past  and  FREFENT   CEKERATIOKSf 
MfD  THE  PIBCENTAGE  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN  TO  AT   DIED 
UNDfP.   FIVE  YEARS  OF  AGE 


0oov;7>atlo& 
Bualceae 

U&ekllled 

1^  Labor 

Profeeslona; 

lAbor 
CaerloaO 

Taxma 


Ooouna'tloss 


fercectage  cf  children  that  ;lled 
under   five  yeare  of  age 
2       1;       6       8      10     12     U     16     It 


/Ct/ 


12  91 
7.9Z 


I  Past  generation 
I  Pr  e  sent  gen  er  at 1 on 

(tettt  takes  fros  tables  8-A  cmd  BiB) 


P roCKKTACI  DECREASE,    FROM  PAST  TO  PRESENT   GENBRATIOH,    IN  THE 
MORTALITY  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  FIVE  YEARS  OF  AGE 
TM  THE  DIFFERENT  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 


Occupation 
E'^uslnets 

Lnekllled 

Labor 

Prof  eeslonal 

T^axiLex 

Skilled 

L-aooT 


Cccut-atione 


1 

0 

Percentage  decrease 
20               -^0               liO 

SO 

60 

41 
20 
29 

MM'— 

^^ 

^H^      ' 

I-: 

1         1 

T 

1         1 

1 

■■MBIB' 

>9 

l^l 

39 
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CHAPTER  XI 

RELATION    BETWEEN    EDUCATION   OF    PARENTS 
AND  MORTALITY  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  FIVE 

Is  the  mortality  rate  of  children  closely  correlated  with  the 
education  of  their  parents,  or  is  it  more  bound  up  with  other 
factors  ? 

Tables  9-A  and  9-B  are  imperfect  in  one  respect,  for  they 
do  not  show  how  the  education  is  divided  between  husband  an-i 
wife.     Nevertheless  we  might  expect  them  to  show  some  very 
significant  facts ;  what  they  actually  do  show  it  is  difficult  to 
say.    Table  9-A  (pictured  in  Fig.  9-A)  is  most  puzzling.    One 
might  very  well  expect  to  find  a  distinct  inverse  correlation  be- 
tween the  education  of  the  parents  and  the  mortality  of  their 
children,   but  instead  a  direct  correlation  appears.     Omitting 
the  sums  of  educational  units' ~*  represented  by  the  figures  0,  1, 
6.  and  7.  because  they  deal  with  too  few  families  to  make  them 
significant,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  remaining  figures.  2,  3, 
4.  and  5.  the  mortality  of  the  children  increases  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  parents.     This  is  most  peculiar.     Why  the  better 
educated  parents  should  lose  a  larger  percentage  of  their  child- 
ren it  is  difficult  to  say.  for  certainly  education  in  itself  is  not 
to  blame.    One  suggestion  that  might  be  offered  is  that  the  bet- 
ter educated  the  parents  the  later  they  marry,  and  it  has  often 
been  held  that  the  children  born  of  early  marriages  are  healthier 
than  those  born  of   late  marriages.     But  this  argument   falls 
down  on  two  different  counts.      First,    (omitting  the  age  at 
marriage  of  the  men  as  without  significance)  a  glance  at  Table 
1-B  shows  that  among  the  same  women  represented  in  Table 
9-A  the  difference  between  the  average  age  at  marriage  of  even 
the  very  lowest  and  highest  educational  groups  is  only  two  years, 
which  is  clearly  not  enough  to  have  any  effect  on  the  vitality 
of  the  children.     Second,  if  this  factor  did  have  any  weight 
it  would  show  even  more  clearly  in  the  "present  generation"  in 

^^The  system  of  weighting  here  used  is  the  same  as  that  used  ia  Tables 
5-E  and  5-F,  explained  in  Chapter  VIII. 
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which  the  woman  marry  later,  and  a  larger  per  cent  of  them 
in  the  higher  age  groups.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  for  here 
(Table  9-B)  there  seems  to  exist  no  coorelation  at  all,  either 
direct  or  inverse. 

The  results  of  Tables  9-A  and  9-B  being  so  peculiar,  it  was 
thought  that  light  might  be  found  by  comparing  the  mortality 
of  children  with  the  education  of  the  wife  alone.  (See  Tables 
9-C,  9-D  and  Fig.  9-B.)  But  the  results  are  very  similar.  In 
the  "past  generation"  the  women  of  elementary  schooling  lost 
about  12  per  cent  of  their  children  under  five,  the  high  school 
women  14  per  cent  and  the  college  women  17  per  cent.  In  the 
"present  generation"  the  three  groups  dealing  with  large  num- 
bers (elementary,  high  school  and  college)  show  no  correlation 
and  are  almost  equal,  ranging  from  7.4  to  7.8  per  cent.  But 
the  graduate  group,  even  tho  it  is  a  small  sample,  is  of  much  in- 
terest, for  here  the  mortality  rate  is  approximately  double  that 
of  any  other  group.  Whether,  as  some  physicians  contend,, 
the  four  years  of  college  work  plus  one  or  more  years  of  grad- 
uate work  constitute  a  strain  great  enough  to  lower  considerably 
a  woman's  vitality,  we  are  not  ready  to  say.  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  half  or  more  of  these  graduates  marry  above  the  age  of 
thirty  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  mortality  of  their  children. 

However,  we  do  not  claim  to  interpret  the  tables  in  this  chap- 
ter. They  are  included  in  the  hope  that  among  the  readers  some 
will  have  keen  enough  insight  to  point  out  their  full  significance. 
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TABLE  9-A 

Combined  Education  ok  IIiishand  and  Wife  in  68.5  F"amilii;s  of  the 

Past  Generation,  the  Numrkh  of  Children  Born  to  Them, 

THE  Number  that  Died  Under  Five  Years  of  Age,  and 

the  Percentage  Distribution  of  These  Deaths  in 

the  Educational  Groups 


Sum  of  educa- 

tion;il  units 

of  husband 

and  wife 

NunihiT 

of 
Families 

Births 

and 
Deaths 

Number  of  children 

born,  and  number 

that  died  under  .') 

yrs.  of  age 

Percent  of 
children 
that  died 
under  5 

yrs.  of  age 

Totals 

683 

Births 
Deaths 

3700 
486 

13.14 

0 

6 

Births 
Deaths 

31 

2 

6.45 

1 

13 

Births 
Deaths 

106 
15 

14.15 

2 

339 

Births 
Deaths 

1956 
219 

11.19 

3 

128 

Births 
Deaths 

639 
97 

15.18 

4 

103 

Births 
Deaths 

499 
80 

16.03 

5 

60 

Births 
Deaths 

298 

53 

17.79 

6 

23 

Births 
Deaths 

112 
12 

10.71 

7 

11 

Births 
Deaths 

59 
8 

13.56 

8 

Births 
Deaths 
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TABLE  9-B 

CoiMBiNED  Education  of  Husband  and  Wife  in  336  Families  of  the 

Present  Generation,  the  Number  of  Children  Born  to  Them, 

THE  Number  That  Died  Under  Five  Years  of  Age,  and 

THE    Percentage    Distribution    of    These    Deaths 

in  the  Educational  Groups 


Sum  of  educa- 
tional units 
of  husband 
and  wife 

Number 

of 
Families 

Births 

and 
Deaths 

Number  of  children 
born,  and  number 

that  died 

under  5  yrs.  of 

age 

Percent   of 

of  children 

that  died 

under  5  yrs. 

of  age 

Totals 

336 

Births 
Deaths 

1297 
92 

7.09 

Births 
Deaths 

0 

Births 
Deaths 

I 

2 

53 

Births 
Deaths 

250 
21 

8.40 

3 

48 

Births 
Deaths 

167 
4 

2.39 

4 

76 

Births 
Deaths 

284 
19 

6.69 

5 

66 

Births 
Deaths 

254 
26 

10.24 

6 

55 

Births 
Deaths 

218 
16 

7.34 

7 

33 

Births 
Deaths 

108 
5 

1.63 

8 

5 

Births 
Deaths 

16 

I 

6.25 
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TABLE  9-C 

Education   of   Wife  and   Mortality  of  Children  Under    Five 

Years  of  Age.  in  579  Families  of  the  Past  Generation 


Education 
of  Wife 

Number 

of 
Families 

Births 

and 
Deaths 

Number  of  children 

born,  and  number 

that  died  under 

5  years  of  age 

Percent   of 

children 

that  died 

under  5  yrs. 

of  age 

Totals 

579 

Births 
Deaths 

3120 
393 

12.60 

None 

10 

Births 
Deaths 

58 
5 

8.62 

Elementary 

.561 

Births 
Deaths 

2111 
249 

11.80 

High   School 

169 

Births 
Deaths 

767 
107 

13.95 

College 

36 

Births 
Deaths 

184 
32 

17.39 

Births 
Deaths 

Graduate 
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TABLE  9-D 

Education  of  Wife  and   Mortality   of   Children   Under   Five 

Years  of  Age,  in  1066  Families  of  the  Present  Generation 


Education 
of  Wife 

Number 

of 
Families 

Births 

and 
Deaths 

Number  of  children 

born,  and  number 

that  died  under 

5  years  of  age 

Percent   of 

children 

that  died 

under  5  yrs. 

of  age 

Totals 

1066 

Births 
Deaths 

3667 
280 

7.64 

Births 
Deaths 

None 

Elementary 

405 

Births 
Deaths 

1587 
119 

7.50 

High  School 

413 

Births 
Deaths 

1334 
99 

7.42 

College 

231 

Births 
Deaths 

690 
54 

7.83 

Graduate 

17 

Births 
Deaths 

56 
8 

14.29 
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THt  nWCATlOB  OF  THt  HUSBAND  AMD  IITI  ATO  THt  M0RTALIT7 
or   OJILERIM  DNDUr  FIVE  YFJIRS  OF  ACI.    Ill  FAlflLlES 


or  PAST  AND  PRESENT  CDJESATIONP 


Sua  of  tbe  ed- 
ucation ualta 
of  buab&Bd 
end  wife 

Five 

me 

Four 

/6  03 

Tbxee 

15  16 

Two 

II 19 

six 

134 

Fire 

lOZ-4 

Four 

hbe 

Three 

2  39 

640 


PAST   CEIIERATION 

Percent   of   chlldreD  ttftt   died 
under    five  ye&re  or  age 

6      10      12      lU      Ife      If 


PRESENT   GEIJERATIOn 


P 


(S&t«  UJcen  froB  TkCUe  9  -A  (jjd    A-B) 


Fig.    «  -B 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WIFE  AKD  THE  UOPTALITY  OF  CHlLBiEN 
UNDER  FIVE  TEARS  OF  AGE,    IK  FAMILIES  OF 
PAST  AND  PRESENT  OEMiBATIONf 

PAST   GKKERATION 

Percent   of   children  that  died 
under   five  years  of  age 
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CHAPTER  XII 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  SIZE  OF  FAMILIES  IN  THIS 
STUDY  WITH  DEPENDENT  FAMILIES 

While  this  study  was  in  progress,  and  in  collaboration  with  it, 
an  investigation  was  made  by  Miss  Jeanette  Halverson,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  to  determine  the  size  of  dependent 
American  families/  The  comparison  of  these  families  with  those 
of  our  study  is  very  illuminating.  Miss  Halverson's  study  also 
deals  only  with  completed  families  of  native  American  stock. 
The  same  standards  were  used  in  defining  "American  family" 
and  "completed  family"  as  were  used  in  this  study.  Hence 
whatever  comparisons  are  made  are  wholly  sound. 

Figures  were  obtained  on  100  dependent  families  located  as 
follows:  30  in  Madison,  Wisconsin;  31  in  Kalamazoo,  Michi- 
gan; 26  in  Bloomington,  Illinois;  8  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  and 
5  in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Thus  it  is  a  Middle  West  study,  as  is 
our  own.  The  families  were  investigated  in  their  alphabetical 
order  from  their  records  in  the  charity  agencies,  thus  allowing 
for  absolutely  no  selection  except  as  to  nativity  and  complete- 
ness of  family.  The  families  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  were  in- 
terviewed personally,  but  those  in  the  other  cities  were  not. 
Hence  these  latter  may  be  actually  a  trifle  larger  than  here 
represented,  since  it  is  possible  that  a  few  births  might  have 
been  unreported  in  the  charity  records.  This  may  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  Madison  families  are  slightly  larger  than  those 
of  the  other  cities.  But  this  only  makes  our  comparison  the 
more  conservative,  and  it  is  startling  enough  even  so. 

The  occupations  of  the  husbands  in  these  100  dependent  fam- 
ilies were  classified  by  the  same  standards  as  in  our  study,  and 
are  distributed  as  follows :  82  were  unskilled  laborers.  14  were 
skilled  laborers,  two  had  been  farmers  and  had  drifted  to  town, 
one  was  a  clerical  worker,  and  one  had  formerly  been  a  pro- 
fessional man, — a  dentist. 

These  dependent  families  represent  on  the  whole  the  least 

'See  the  American  Journal  o)  Sociolo(jp  for  November,  1923. 
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desirable  element  of  our  population.  This  is  shown  by  the 
causes  of  the  dependency  of  the  100  here  studied.  At  least  14 
per  cent  was  due  to  mental  defect,  \3  per  cent  to  alcoholism, 
about  10  per  cent  to  desertion,  7  per  cent  to  immorality,  and 
nearly  4  per  cent  to  imprisonment  of  the  husband.  Shiftless- 
ness,  generally  the  visible  result  of  deeper  causes,  was  recorded 
as  the  cause  of  dependency  of  about  25  per  cent  of  all.  True, 
sickness  and  unemployment  rank  as  two  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  their  dependency,  but  often  these  two  immediate  causes  are 
due  to  more  fundamental  causes.  Few  care  to  hire  a  mental 
defective,  an  alcoholic,  or  a  shiftless  and  inefficient  worker. 
And  their  sickness  is  often  due  to  their  unsanitary  mode  of  life, 
which  in  turn  is  often  due  to  their  small  mental  caliber  and  im- 
moral habits.  While  it  is  true  that  there  are  a  few  meritorious 
families  among  those  who  need  continued  assistance,  the  class 
as  a  whole  is  the  most  undesirable  we  have,  while  a  part  of  them 
are  the  very  dregs  of  society. 

But  the  outstanding  fact  concerning  these  families  is  their 
size.  (See  Table  10.)  A  fifth  of  them  are  "blessed"  with  8 
children  each,  and  only  a  fifth  have  less  than  5  children  each. 
Into  these  100  families  were  born  649  children,  6J/2  children  to 
each  family !  Well  may  the  light  of  social  concern  be  thrown 
full  upon  this  figure.  Compare  it  with  the  average  sized  family 
in  our  study.  Against  the  3.35  children  (counting  only  fertile 
families)  of  the  latter  we  have  6.49  for  the  dependent  families, 
a  figure  practically  twice  as  large.  Including  (in  our  study) 
infertile  families  as  well,  we  have  2.80  against  6.49,  which 
means  that  these  undesirables  had  families  2.3  times  as  larg;; 
as  the  families  in  our  study.  Moreover  this  latter  figure  is 
probably  more  nearly  correct  than  the  other,  for  there  are  very 
few  infertile  families  among  dependents.  No  infertile  families 
were  found  in  this  study  of  100  cases,  picked  at  random.  In 
fact  a  numerous  progeny  is  often  the  immediate  cause  of  de- 
pendency. Had  the  poor  farm  been  visited  a  few  childless 
couples  might  have  been  found.  But  such  cases  are  so  rare 
that  it  is  conservative  to  say  that  these  dependent  families  are 
twice  (instead  of  2.3  times)  as  large  as  the  average  self  sup- 
porting family  of  native  stock.    This  is  appalling!   The  mentally 
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defective,  alcoholic,  immoral  and  criminal  families  are  bringing 
children  into  the  world  twice  as  fast  as  the  normal  families. 
Our  elite  have  reduced  their  families  below  the  survival  Hne 
and  the  reduction  has  not  yet  ceased,  while  our  degenerates 
continue  to  breed  to  capacity!  Here  are  facts  for  our  Mark 
Tapleys  to  set  their  teeth  into. 


TABLE  10 

Number   of   Children   Born   in    100 

Dependent  Families  of  Ameivgan 

Stock 


Total 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Families 

Children 

Children 

born 

per  Family 

100 

649 

Av.=6.49 

1 

1 

1 

8 

16 

2 

6 

18 

3 

5 

20 

4 

17 

85 

5 

11 

66 

6 

14 

98 

7 

19 

152 

8 

7 

63 

9 

G 

60 

10 

3 

33 

11 

2 

24 

12 

1 

13 

13 
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TABLE  11 

The  Interval  in   Years  Between  Marriage  and  First  Birth, 

Between  First  and  Last  Birth,  and  the  Average  Interval 

Between  All  Births.  Among  Women  of  the  Past  and 

Present  Generations.  Who  Had  Two  or  More 

Children 


Generation 

1 

Interval 
between 
marriage 
and  first 
birth 

Interval 
between 
first  and 
last  birth 

Average 

interval 

between 

all  births 

Past 

1.89 

13.47 

3.31 

Present 

2.20 

9.37 

3.53 

These  figures  represent  averages  of  approximately  650  women  of  the  past 
generation  and  900  of  the  present. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Learning  and  education,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  survived 
because  of  the  fostering  care  taken  by  the  Christian  church.  Origi- 
nating in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  this  church  had  recruited 
its  membership  from  people  of  many  and  diverse  races,  bound  to- 
gether by  the  might  of  Rome's  power  and  the  universal  use  of  the 
Latin  language.  From  this  universality  of  Latin  it  had  resulted  that 
for  centuries  before  the  Roman  Empire  came  to  an  end  Latin  had 
been  both  the  spoken  tongue  of  all  churchmen,  whether  in  the  Brft- 
ish  Isles  or  on  the  Continent,  and  the  literary  language  in  which 
church  records  and  church  doctrines  were  written.  Far  into  the 
period  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  Rome's  power  Latin  con- 
tinued to  be  the  language  of  both  speech  and  writing  among  ecclesi- 
asts,  and  also  the  literary  tool  of  scholarship  and  officialdom.  In- 
deed, it  is  safe  to  assert  that  until  about  the  twelfth  century  there 
was  practically  no  writing  done  in  Western  Europe  except  in  Latin. 
In  those  Middle  Ages  the  church-fostered  education  existed  not  for 
priests  alone,  for  from  the  ranks  of  those  trained  in  church  schools 
were  drawn  ministers  of  state,  secretaries  of  feudal  nobles,  diploma- 
tists, lawyers,  and  physicians,  architects,  and  musicians.  The  bailiff 
of  the  manor  and  the  merchant  required  Latin  for  their  accounts,  and 
the  town  clerk  and  the  gild  clerk,  for  their  minutes.  Today  we  have 
the  Latin  books  in  which  Columbus  studied  navigation  and  geog- 
raphy, and  it  was  in  Latin  that  the  captains  of  his  day  and  later 
studied  military  tactics.  Indeed,  proceedings  in  law  were  recorded 
in  Latin  in  England  as  late  as  1730.  The  common  use  of  it  among 
all  educated  men  made  and  kept  it,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
and  far  into  modern  times,  a  truly  international  speech.  This  gave 
to  authors  like  Erasmus  a  public  comprising  the  whole  civilized 
world,  and  rendered  scholars  cosmopolitan  in  a  sense  almost  incon- 
ceivable to  the  student  of  today.  Moreover,  the  Latin-speaking 
world  was  not  merely  that  of  the  Romanic  and  Germanic  peoples 
of  Europe.  This  speech  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  before  the  Middle 
Ages  passed,  had  penetrated  far  into  Slavic  lands:  into  Iceland  and 
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Greenland  and  perhaps  to  the  shores  of  North  America ;  and  it  be- 
came widespread  in  Southeastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia  when, 
because  of  the  crusading  expeditions,  there  had  come  to  be  a  Latin 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  and  a  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople. 

In  this  widely  extending  area,  knowledge  of  Latin,  therefore, 
was  indispensable.  So  the  schools  everywhere  were  Latin  schools 
and  learning  to  read  was  learning  Latin,  and  the  study  of  the  gram- 
mar of  this  tongue  was  the  recognized  route  to  mastery  of  the  power 
to  read,  speak,  and  write. 

By  far  the  most  commonly  used  grammar  between  400  a.d.  and 
1500  was  an  elementary  textbook  which,  in  its  long  career,  ap- 
peared under  many  titles,  the  most  usual  of  which  was  Donati  De 
Partibus  Orationis  Ars  Minor,  translatable  into  the  Lesser  Study  of 
Donatus  about  the  Parts  of  Speech.  As  will  appear,  this  title  came 
to  be  commonly  contracted  to  Ars  Minor,  or  to  Donatus,  Donat,  or 
Donet. 

The  author  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  Rome  around  350  a.d., 
and  perhaps  bore  the  additional  name  of  Aelius,  which,  however, 
appears  not  to  have  been  attached  to  his  name  in  any  of  the  early 
manuscripts  of  his  grammars.  Our  slight  knowledge  of  him  as 
teacher  is  derived  principally  from  a  passing  reference  or  two  to  him 
made  by  a  renowned  pupil  of  his,  Jerome,  the  Church  Father  and 
translator  of  the  Bible  into  the  Vulgate.  He,  quoting  Terence's 
"Every  good  thing  has  been  said  before,"  wrote,  "My  master,  Do- 
natus, used  to  say,  'Perish  those  who  have  said  our  good  things 
before  us.' " 

Besides  his  work  on  grammar,  this  Donatus  was  the  author  of 
commentaries  on  Terence  and  Virgil.^  His  full  grammatical  treatise 
comprised  two  sections,  of  which  the  Ars  Minor  is  the  first.  The 
other,  about  five  times  its  size,  was  commonly  known  as  the  Ars 
Maior,  its  full  title  being  Donati  Grammatici  Urbis  Romae  Ars 
Grammatica.  It  treats  of  these  topics:  the  voice,  letters,  syllables, 
metrical  feet,  accents,  punctuation  marks,  the  parts  of  speech,  de- 
fects and  excellences  of  language,  poetical  license  in  forms  and  in 

^  W.  S.  Teuffel  and  L.  Schwabe,  History  of  Roman  Literature.  5  vols.,  II  (Leipsic, 
1892),  340;  Henry  Keil,  Grammatici  Latini.  7  vols.,  IV  (Leipsic,  1S64),  xl;  Martin  von 
Schanz,  "Geschichte  der  Romischen  Litteratur,"  in  Handbuch  der  Klassichcn  Altertums — 
wissenscliajt,  edited  by  Ivan  von  Miiller,  VIII  (Munich,  1905),  Part  IV,  chap,  i,  161. 
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syntax,  and  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  contains  many  citations  from 
the  classical  writers,  especially  V'irpil.  By  the  sixth  century  this  had 
a  specially  formidable  rival  in  the  grammatical  treatise  of  Priscian, 
who  lived  in  Constantinople  around  515.  Donatus'  elementary  trea- 
tise, however,  the  Ars  Minor,  was  unequaled  by  any  of  its  many 
rivals,  and  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  was  the  staff  most  leaned 
upon  by  beginners  in  Latin  study,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  also  in 
the  Latin  states  erected  by  the  crusaders  in  Asia.  Evidences  of  this 
dominance  abound,  and  will  be  presented  under  the  categories  of 
literary  references,  library  lists,  and  school  records,  not,  however, 
without  a  recognition  that  these  sometimes  overlap. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  around  600,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
"Moralium  Libri"  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  being  un- 
grammatical  by  saying  that  he  considers  it  unworthy  of  the  subject 
of  his  treatise  ''to  keep  the  language  of  the  divine  oracles  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  rules  of  Donatus."-  Alcuin,  who,  in  the  last  of  the  eighth 
century,  went  from  England  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne  in  Frank- 
land,  makes  mention  of  Donatus  in  his  poem,  "On  the  Bishops  and 
Saints  of  the  Church  of  York."^  Peter  Damiani,  who  died  in  1072, 
protested  that  the  monks  of  his  day  cared  little  for  the  Rule  of  Bene- 
dict in  comparison  with  the  rules  of  Donatus;*  while  Roger  Bacon, 
whose  life  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
expressed  regret  because  "many  thousands  become  friars  who  can- 
not read  their  Psalter  or  their  Donat."^  John  of  Salisbury,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  testifies  to  its  vogue  in  his  day."  Peter  of  Blois,  a 
contemporary  of  the  foregoing,  wrote  to  a  friend:  "Our  tender  years 
used  to  be  spent  in  rules  of  grammar  with  Donatus."^  In  France, 
Theodoric,  in  about  1141,  composed  a  work  on  the  Seven  Liberal 
Arts,  treating  each  of  them  in  connection  with  the  textbooks  of  his 

'  Gregory  the  Great,  "Moralium  Libri,"  in  Patrologiae  Cursus  Computus,  edited  by 
J.  P.  Migne,  221  vols.  (Paris,  1855),  Vol.  LXXV,  col.  516. 

•A.  F.  Leach,  Educational  Charters  (Cambridge,  1911),  p.  16. 

*  J.  E.  Sandys,  A  History  oj  Classical  Scholarship.    2  vols.,  I  (Cambridge,  1903),  500. 

*  G.  G.  Coulton,  The  Medieval  Garner  (London,  1910),  p.  343. 

*  John  of  Salisbury,  "Metalogicus,"  Migne,  Vol.  CXCIX,  col.  850. 

'A.  Clerval,  Les  ecoles  de  Chartres  au  inoyen  age  (Paris,  1895),  p.  309. 
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time  and  earlier.  For  grammar  he  quotes  Donatus  and  Priscian.^ 
In  Germany,  in  that  century,  a  monk  of  Erfurt  wrote  a  satire  in 
which  Donatus  is  named  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  study  in  the 
schools  of  his  region.®  In  the  last  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Nor- 
man trouvere,  Henri  d'Andeli,  wrote  his  poem  entitled,  "La  Bataille 
Des.  VII.  Ars."  This  "Battle  of  the  Seven  Arts"  describes  the  com- 
bat between  the  forces  of  logic  and  the  supporters  of  grammar,  the 
former  representing  the  scholastic  emphasis  at  the  University  of 
Paris,  and  the  latter,  that  at  Orleans.  Around  the  banner  of  gram- 
mar gather  Homer,  Claudian,  Persius,  Priscian,  and  Donatus.  Fit- 
tingly, it  is  Donatus  who  begins  the  battle  by  attacking  Plato,  while 
Aristotle  and  Priscian  join  in  combat.  The  poem  ends  thus:  "Mean- 
while I  declare  that  any  scholar  who  cannot  construe  his  text  is  a 
contemptible  person,  since  in  every  science  whoever  is  not  perfect  in 
his  parts  of  speech  must  be  deemed  the  veriest  boy."^° 

In  the  Lahorintus  of  Eberhard  of  Bethune,  a  grammatical  trea- 
tise of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  tribute  is  paid  to  the  peculiar  serv- 
iceableness  of  Donatus  for  young  pupils. ^^  As  early  as  1200,  so 
long-continued  and  widespread  had  been  the  use  of  the  Ars  Minor, 
"donat"  or  "donet"  or  "donatist"  had  come  to  mean,  in  several 
of  the  vernaculars,  not  merely  both  the  beginner  in  grammar  and 
the  primer  of  that  subject,  but  also  the  novice  and  the  first  princi- 
ples in  any  study  or  art.  Thus  John  Langland  makes  Pierce  Plow- 
man say,  "Then  drewe  I  me  among  drapers  my  donet  to  lerne," 
meaning,  not  grammar,  but  the  beginnings  of  the  draper's  trade. 
There  is  an  old  French  proverb  as  follows:  Les  diables  estoient  en- 
cores a  leur  Donat,  which  signified  that  the  devils  were  still  young 
at  their  trade.  John  of  Basin,  about  1240,  entitled  his  Greek  gram- 
mar Donatus  Graecorum.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Hugues  Faidit 
gave  his  grammatical  treatise  the  title  Donatz  Proensals. 

'■*  Sandys,  I,  645. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  622. 

^"^  Oeuvres  dc  Henri  d'Andeli  (Paris,  1881). 

"  "Donatus  pueris  puerilia  donet  utcrque, 

In  quo  Remigius  rcmigis  usus  crit, 
Donatus  recitat,  quod  discipulis  prohibebis, 
Et  quod  permittas." 

— Ebehardus   Betuniae,   "Laborintus,"  in  Hisloria  Poctarum  et  Poematum   Mcdii  Acvi, 

Polycarp  Leyscr,  editor  (Magdeburg,   1721),  Tractatus  I,  11.  205-8. 
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In  about  1449  Bishop  Pecock  gave  to  two  of  his  works  the  titles 
Donet  into  Crist  en  Religion  and  Folower  to  the  Donet.  Chaucer 
used  the  term  with  the  same  meaning,  and  recurringly  in  the  writ- 
ings of  authors  of  both  the  fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  the  word  "donet"  has  this  signifi- 
cance. By  Shakespeare's  time  other  beginning  Latin  books,  notably 
Lily's,  had  in  a  large  degree  in  England  supplanted  the  Ars  Minor, 
so  that  he  probably  learned  his  "small  Latin"  from  another  source. 
That  doubtless  is  the  reason  why  the  glossary-makers,  for  his 
works,  do  not  include  donet  in  the  Shakespearian  vocabulary.  Nev- 
ertheless it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  makes  no  use  of  this  word, 
for  his  was  the  sixteenth  century,  and  at  one  end  of  it  Sir  Thomas 
Moore  wrote,  "After  the  Psalter,  children  were  wont  to  go  straight 
to  this  Donat";^-  and  toward  the  other  end  of  it,  Thomas  Platter 
wrote  in  his  autobiography  that  at  eighteen  he  was  so  ignorant  that 
he  couldn't  even  read  the  Donat.  Moreover,  John  Colet,  in  A  Lytell 
Proheme  to  the  Boke,  which  in  15 13  began  its  long  career  as  Lily's 
Latin  Grammar,  wrote:  "Al  be  it  mani  haue  writen  and  haue  made 

certayne  introduccyons  in  to  latyn  speche,  called  Donates " 

Also,  in  161 1,  five  years  before  Shakespeare's  death,  Cotsgrave's  A 
Dictionarie  of  the  French  and  English  Tongues  was  published  in 
London,  and  in  it  appeared  the  following:  "Donat,  The  name  of  a 
certaine  gramarian,  read  in  some  Schooles." 

Institutional  and  private  libraries  in  the  Middle  Ages  contained 
but  few  books,  so  for  a  title  to  appear  often  in  the  lists  of  these  is 
excellent  evidence  of  the  accepted  merit  of  the  work  and  of  its  wide 
use.  In  almost  all  the  book  lists  contained  in  the  material  used  for 
this  study  the  Ars  Minor  is  mentioned.  Thus  it  is  in  Alcuin's  list  of 
the  books  possessed  by  the  School  of  York  in  the  eighth  century ,^^ 
and  in  the  eighth-  and  ninth-century  lists  of  the  Abbe}'  of  St.  Gall; 
on  a  ninth-century  list  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Riquier;  in  twelfth-cen- 
tury lists  of  the  Abbeys  of  Canterbury,  of  St.  Armand,  of  Chartres, 
of  St.  Bertin,  and  of  Corbie,  and  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen;  in  a 

^*  F.  Watson,  editor,  The  Encyclopaedia  and  Dictionary  of  Education.  4  vols.,  I 
(London,  1921-22),  477. 

"  Ernest  Duemmler,  "Poetae  Latini  Aevi  Carolini,"  in  Monumenta  Germaniac  His- 
torica:    Poetarum  Latinorum  Medii  Aevi.    3  vols.,  I  (Berlin,  1881),  204,  1.  I5S5- 
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list  of  the  Abbey  of  Amiens  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  the 
library  of  St.  Albans  in  the  fifteenth  century.^^ 

As  would  be  expected,  the  records  of  medieval  schools  supply 
the  most  and  the  clearest  evidences  of  the  long-continued  use  of  this 
textbook.  It  was  the  beginner's  book  in  the  monastic  schools  of  Ire- 
land ;^^  Alcuin  made  use  of  it  in  Frankland  in  the  ninth  century,  as 
did  his  successor  at  the  head  of  the  palace  school,  Theodulfus.^® 
Aethelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  tenth  century,  "did  not 
scorn  ever  to  explain  the  difficulties  of  Donatus  and  Priscian  to  lit- 
tle boys."^^ 

JEUric,  in  the  last  of  the  tenth  century,  begins  his  preface  to  his 
English-Latin  grammar  thus:  "I  ^Elfric,  as  not  being  very  learned, 
have  taken  pains  to  translate  these  extracts  from  the  larger  and 
smaller  Priscian  for  you  tender  children  into  your  own  language,  so 
that  when  you  have  gone  through  Donatus  on  the  Parts  of  Speech, 
you  may  be  able  to  instil  both  languages,  Latin  and  English,  into 
your  youthful  minds,  by  this  little  book,  until  you  reach  more  ad- 
vanced studies."^® 

Hildegaire,  chancellor  of  Chartres  in  the  eleventh  century, 
taught  the  Donat  to  the  younger  boys  of  his  school,  and  at  the 
school  of  Chartres  it  was  the  book  that  all  beginners  used  in  the 
eleventh  century.^ ^  Thierry,  scholasticus  and  chancellor  in  that 
school,  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  brought  out  his  Epta- 
teuchon,  taking  for  his  title  the  Greek  term  for  the  "Seven  Liberal 
Arts."  This  encyclopedia-like  presentation  of  the  learning  of  his 
day  was  essentially  the  official  curriculum  of  the  schools.  In  it  he 
gives  the  first  place  to  grammar  (Latin,  of  course)  and  to  the  Ars 
Minor  as  the  book  for  beginners,  praising  it  thus:  "Donatus  has 
taught  the  grammar  with  an  admirable  brevity,  condensing  it  clev- 
erly and  explaining  it  shrewdly.  To  start  the  children  in  this  sub- 

"  Leon  Maitre,  Les  icoles  episcopates  et  monastiques  de  I'occident  (Paris,  1866),  pp. 
278,  279,  282,  286,  288,  292,  293;  Victor  Le  Clerc,  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France  au 
quatorzieme  siecle.    2  vols.,  I  (Paris,  1865),  421. 

"  Thesaurus  Palaeohibernicus,  edited  by  Whitley  Stokes  and  John  Strachan.  2  vols., 
II  (Cambridge,  1901),  xxv. 

"C.  Jourdain,  Excursions  historiques  (Paris,  1888),  p.  471. 

"A.  W.  Parry,  Education  in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages  (London,  1920),  p.  35. 

"  Leach,  p.  49. 

"A.  Clerval,  p.  si- 
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ject  he  made  this  edition  [the  Ars  Minor]  in  which  he  has  presented 
that  which  it  was  necessary  to  ask  and  that  which  one  should  an- 
swer. Thus  he  has  collected  all  the  grammar  into  condensed  sec- 
tions and  into  examples  which  reveal  it  fully."-''  The  little  schools 
of  the  towns  and  country  in  France  in  the  fourteenth  century  uni- 
versally used  this  grammar,  and  did  not  take  their  pupils  be- 
yond it.-' 

From  the  twelfth  century  we  have  one  of  the  very  few  lists  of 
textbooks  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages,  prob- 
ably the  compilation  of  Alexander  Neckham,  abbot  of  Cirencester. 
Therein  it  is  prescribed  that  after  the  pupil  "has  learned  the  alpha- 
bet and  has  become  conversant  with  the  other  primary  rudiments 
he  shall  learn  the  Donatus  and  that  useful  compendium  of  morality 
which  is  commonly  thought  of  as  Cato's."--  And,  from  the  same 
century,  came  the  Doctrinale  Puerorum,  a  description  of  the  work 
done  in  the  monastic  schools,  with  the  Ars  Minor  named  as  a  man- 
ual of  grammar." 

The  statutes  made  for  the  Warwick  Grammar  School  and  Song 
School  around  131 6  direct  that  the  grammar-master  "shall  have  the 
Donatists,  and  thenceforward  have,  keep,  and  teach  scholars  in 
Grammar,  ....  while  the  Music  Master  shall  keep  and  teach 
those  learning  their  first  letters,  the  psalter,  music  and  song."-* 

In  the  statutes  of  Winchester  College,  written  about  1386, 
grammar  is  prescribed  under  the  term  antiquus  donatus.-^  That  the 
book  continued  to  be  published  in  England  as  late  as  1577  is  proved 
by  the  existence  in  this  country  of  one  or  more  copies  of  this  work 
bearing  that  date.-''  Proof  is  afforded  that  in  Italy  the  Ars  Minor 
had  general  vogue  in  the  fifteenth  century,  for  we  know  that  it  was 
the  prescribed  text  in  the  famous  schools  of  Guarino  and  Vitto- 

^"  Ibid.,  pp.  221-22. 

-*  Ibid.,  p.  359- 

"  C.  H.  Haskins,  "List  of  Textbooks  from  the  Close  of  the  Twelfth  Century,"  in 
Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  XX  (Cambridge,  1909),  90. 

23  Augusta  Theodosia  Drane,  Christian  Schools  and  Scholars  (New  York,  1910'), 
p.  181. 

**  Leach,  pp.  xxx,  275. 

2°  John  William  Adamson,  A  Short  History  oj  Education  (Cambridge,  1919),  p.  65. 

26  -'Aelii  Donati,  viri  clarissimi,  de  Octo  Partibus  Orationis  methodis,  quaestiunculis 
puerilibus,  undique  coUectis  illustrata,  per  Leonhardum  Culmannum  Crailsheymensem." 
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rino."'  In  that  country  it  is  reported  to  be  still  employed  in  some  of 
the  schools.  This  belief  finds  support  from  the  following  entry  in  a 
late  Bollett'mo  Delle  Publicazioni  Italiane:  "Donato  Nuovo  prin- 
cipi  di  grammatica  latina  ad  uso  delle  classi  ginnasiali  inferiori, 
pubblicati  dal  soc.  Celestino  Durando.  Edizione  Cinquatessima 
1901,"  The  prolonged  use  of  it  in  the  schools  of  Germany  is  at- 
tested by  much  evidence.  Martin  Luther  first  learned  his  Latin 
through  it;^^  Melancthon  prescribed  it  for  the  many  schools  with 
the  organization  of  which  he  was  concerned  in  Saxony  and  Bruns- 
wick.-^ Textbook  lists  of  many  German  schools  continued  for  long 
to  include  titles  which  in  English  would  be  Rudiments  of  Grammar 
for  Boys,  Most  Carefully  Selected  from  Remigius,  Donatus,  and 
Alexander,  and  Juvenile  Exercises  on  Donatus. '^^  The  philosopher 
Herder  was  brought  up  on  one  such  as  late  as  in  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century/'  and  the  use  of  it  in  the  schools  of  Germany 
almost  outlasted  that  century.  As  to  France,  there  is  plenty  of  evi- 
dence of  its  use  in  the  schools  there  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  in  connection  with  other  schools  than  those  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  in  their  schools  when  they  had  become  established  there.  For 
example,  we  have  a  late  fifteenth-century  publication  entitled  Le 
Donnet,  traite  de  grammaire,  bailie  a  feu  roi  Charles  VIII. ^^  Rabe- 
lais learned  the  Ars  Minor  at  the  Cluniac  Monastery  of  Seuille,  and 
in  his  Gargantua  reports  it  as  the  grammar  on  which  his  giant  hero 
was  drilled  by  Master  Tubal  Holofernes.^^  In  about  1580  it  was 
prescribed  in  the  ratio  stiidiorum  for  the  lowest  grammar  class  in 
the  schools  of  the  Order  of  Jesus.  This  must  have  meant  the  use  of 
it  in  their  widely  spread  system,  not  only  throughout  the  Catholic 

^'  W.  W.  Woodward,  Vittorino  da  Feltre  and  Other  Humanist  Educators  (Cambridge, 
1912),  p.  70;  Education  in  the  Age  of  the  Renaissance  (Cambridge,  1906),  p.  38. 

"'Henry  Barnard,  The  American  Journal  of  Education,  31  vols.,  XXIV  (Hartford, 
i8s8),  103. 

^  Friedrich  Koldewey,  "Braunschweigische  Schulordnungen,"  in  Moniimenta  Ger- 
maniae  Pacdagogica,  edited  by  Karl  Kehrbach,  I  (Berlin,  1887),  53,  100,  106;  Karl  Hart- 
felder,  "Philipp  Melanchton  als  Traeceptor  Germaniae,"  ibid.,  VII,  263,  420  £f. 

30  Bernard,  XI,  161;  Hartfelder,  p.  278. 

'*  H.  Nevinson,  Herder  and  His  Times  (London,  18S4),  p.  10. 

'*  Thomas  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry.    3  vols.,  II  (London,  1840),  56. 

"  W.  F.  Smith,  Rabelais  in  His  Writings  (Cambridge,  19 18),  p.  8;  Oeuvres  dc  Rabe- 
lais, edited  by  M.  A.  L.  Sardou.    3  vols.,  I   (San  Remo,  1874),  65. 
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countries  of  Europe — Ireland,  Belgium,  France,  South  German 
states,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal — but  also  in 
the  Americas  and  the  Orient.^* 

For  a  book  to  be  in  the  tifteenth-century  list  of  those  which  the 
infant  art  of  printing  selected  for  broadcasting  is  highly  significant 
of  the  importance  the  times  attached  to  it.  Five  printings  of  the 
Ars  Minor  are  recorded  for  England  of  the  fifteenth  century;  three, 
in  Latin;  two,  in  English. ^°  On  the  continent  the  editions  which 
appeared  during  that  time  were,  most  of  them,  in  Gothic  characters 
without  date,  place,  or  printer's  name.  Indeed,  "The  typograph- 
ical history  of  no  work  save  the  Scriptures  has  excited  more  interest 
among  bibliographers  or  given  them  more  trouble.  Even  before 
printing  from  movable  type,  several  editions  seem  to  have  been 
thrown  off  from  blocks,  and  fragments  of  these  are  extant.''"'^  It  was 
printed  at  Haarlem  by  Coster  before  Gutenberg's  press  began  its 
work  at  Mainz,  and  one  of  the  earliest  issues  of  that  press  was  an 
edition  of  the  Ars  Minor  printed  on  parchment  before  1447.''  A 
fragment  of  four  pages  of  this  was  found  wrapped  around  a  bundle 
of  accounts  in  the  archives  of  Mainz,  and  one  of  these  is  now  owned 
in  this  country.  A  French  translation  of  this  old  grammar  was 
printed  about  1460,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  first  French  book 
made  from  type.^^ 

The  purpose  of  heaping  up  these  data,  which  are,  of  course,  but 
a  small  part  of  those  in  existence,  is  to  give  broad  support  to  the 
contention  that  no  other  grammar  in  the  Middle  Ages  exerted  an 
equal  influence  upon  (i)  the  learning  of  Latin,  (2)  the  form  that 
Latin  grammars  have  taken  in  the  modern  age,  and  (3)  the  ter- 
minology of  the  grammars  of  various  vernaculars  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, especially  English. 

**  G.  M.  Pachtler,  "Ratio  Studiorum  et  Institutiones  Scholasticae  Societatis  Jesu,"  in 
Monumenta  Germaniae  Paedagogica,  edited  by  Karl  Kehrbach,  II  (Berlin,  1S87),  249. 

^' E.  Gordon  Duff,  Fifteenth-Century  English  Books  (Oxford,  1917),  pp.  36,  37. 

"  William  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.  3  vols., 
I  (Boston,  1849),  1065,  1066;  Paul  Schwenke,  "Die  Donat-  und  Kalender-Type,"  in 
Veroffentlichungen  der  Gutenbcrg-Gesellschaft,  II  (Mainz,  1903),  24  ff. 

"  Transactions  of  the  Bibliographical  Society,  IX  (London,  1908),  13. 

^' James  Westfall  Thompson,  The  Frankfort  Book  Fair  (Chicago,  1911);  Leon  Dorez, 
editor,  L'Ars  Minor  de  Donat — traduction  francaise  (Paris,  1890). 
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Donatus'  excellence  as  a  teacher  he  developed  in  Rome;  as  for 
the  rest,  we  know  nothing  about  his  career  as  a  grammarian,  since 
the  tales  respecting  him  which  found  origin  and  credence  in  the 
Middle  Ages  are  entirely  undeserving  of  consideration.  With  the 
grammatical  writings  of  Diomedes,  and  in  the  last  part  also  with 
Charisius,  Donatus'  grammar  is  in  agreement:  at  times,  indeed, 
there  is  close  similarity  of  expression.  These  agreements  are  as- 
cribed, however,  to  the  use  by  these  three  authors  of  the  same 
source:  the  now  lost  Ars  Grammatka  of  Palaemon,  a  Roman  au- 
thor of  the  first  century.^^  Palaemon's  reliance  was  on  the  great 
work  of  the  Greek  grammarian,  Dionysius  Thrax,  and  of  his  mas- 
ter, Aristarchus,  who  lived  in  Alexandria  217-143  b.c,  and  was 
among  the  first  definitely  to  recognize  eight  parts  of  speech.*"  Thus 
the  Ars  Minor  drew  its  sanction  and  authority  from  the  same  Alex- 
andrian age  that  gave  a  like  authority  to  Euclid.  In  the  long  careers 
in  the  schools  of  these  twin  offspring  of  Hellenistic  scholarship 
there  is  an  interesting  parallel. 

The  medieval  boy  commonly  began  his  schooling  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  seven,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  learned  to  recognize 
his  letters  and  to  form  them  into  syllables  he  was  set  to  committing 
to  memory  the  Latin  words  and  phrases  which  made  up  the  Credo, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  other  essential  parts  of  the  church  service. 
Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  laboriously  hand-copied  books 
made  out  of  parchment  were  too  costly  and  scarce  to  be  owned  by 
the  ordinary  schoolboy.  So  it  was  the  practice  of  the  priest  or  monk 
who  taught  these  classes  to  pronounce  the  words  to  be  learned,  and 
these  the  boys  repeated  after  him.  This  was  tediously  persisted  in 
till  the  words  had  become  fixed  in  the  pupil's  mind — words  that  at 
first  had  no  meaning  to  the  learner.*^  Had  the  pupil  possessed  the 
text,  he  would  yet  have  lacked  very  many  of  those  aids  to  memory 
that  come  from  successful  efforts  to  impress  the  learner's  eye,  for  no 
printed  copy  of  the  Ars  Minor  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  a 

'^  Keil,  III,  408;  Schanz,  p.  i6i. 

■**  Sandys,  I,  130,  137. 

■•*  A.  Appuhn,  Das  Trivium  und  Quadrivium  in  Thcorie  und  Praxis  (Erlangen,  1900), 
PP-  53-60;  Thomas  Wright,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English  Vocabularies.  2  vols.,  I  (London, 
1884),  v;  Foster  Watson,  The  English  Grammar  Schools  to  1660  (Cambridge,  1907),  p. 
226. 
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date  earlier  than  1500  shows  any  pretense  of  tabular  arrangement, 
and  in  all  the  manuscript  copies  the  text  runs  on  line  after  line 
without  marks  of  sentence-beginning  or  ending. '- 

A  variation  of  the  learning  method  was  for  the  boys  to  write 
down  the  words  pronounced  to  them,  using  for  this  purpose  wax 
tablets.  What  was  thus  written  must  be  speedily  learned  by  heart, 
because  it  must  be  erased  soon  from  the  tablet  in  order  that  the  next 
day's  dictation  might  take  its  place.  When  the  simplest  parts  of  the 
church  service  had  been  committed  to  memory  in  this  fashion,  some 
of  the  most  used  psalms  were  also  learned.*^  By  this  stage  of  the 
practice  good  teachers  had  endeavored  to  give  meaning  to  the  Latin 
through  the  medium  of  the  native  tongue.  Of  this  numerous  glosses 
on  the  old  manuscripts  afford  proof.  Two  values  were  sought  often 
by  these  methods:  one,  the  ability  to  say,  chant,  or  sing  the  serv- 
ices of  the  church,  either  as  choir  boy  or  general  worshiper;  and  the 
other,  the  possession  of  a  vocabulary  of  Latin  words,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  meaning  as  needed  equipment  for  an  attack  upon  the 
grammar  which  was  itself  in  Latin.  Sometimes  the  acquiring  of  a 
vocabulary  was  sought  still  further,  before  grammar  study  was  be- 
gun, through  the  use  of  the  Distkhs  of  Cato,  a  collection  of  Latin 
couplets  which,  as  a  sort  of  first  reader,  had  wide  and  long  vogue. 
Most  often,  however,  the  Cato  accompanied  the  grammar.  Some- 
times the  grammar  and  the  reader  were  united  in  a  single  manu- 
script, like  that  one  of  the  fourteenth  century,  now  in  the  library  of 
Mr.  George  A.  Plimpton  of  New  York  City.  In  this  a  worked-over 
form  of  the  Ars  Minor  is  followed  by  the  Disticha  Catonis. 

By  methods  like  those  already  described,  the  teachers  endeav- 
ered  to  impart  and  explain  the  text  of  the  Ars  Minor,  word  after 
word  and  sentence  by  sentence,  use  being  made  of  the  Latin  vocab- 
ulary already  acquired  and  of  the  native  speech.  How  untiring  was 
the  industry  that  was  required  may  be  appreciated  by  recalling  that 
the  pupil  had  no  grammar  through  which  he  could  refresh  his  recol- 
lection by  looking  up  a  rule  or  a  paradigm;  so  his  memory  had  to  be 
his  sole  reliance.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  Latin  was  taught 
as  a  living  tongue;  that  it  was  first  of  all  to  speak  Latin  that  the  boy 

"  Adamson,  p.  14. 

■•^  Watson,  The  English  Grammar  Schools  to  1660,  p.  226. 
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was  urged,  by  precept  and  example,  to  strive.  Every  expedient  for 
practice  of  Latin  speaking  was  made  use  of,  and  the  question  and 
answer  in  Latin  were  largely  used,  the  interrogatory  form  of  the 
Ars  Minor  assisting  in  this.  Vocabularies  fashioned  in  the  form  of 
colloquies  early  came  into  use.  Here  is  one  in  which  the  school 
curriculum  formed  a  part  of  the  catechism: 

Es  tu  scolaris?  Sum.   [Are  you  a  pupil?  I  am.] 

Quid  legis?  Non  lego  sed  audio.  [What  do  you  read?  I  don't  read,  but 
I  listen.] 

Quid  audis?  Tabulam,  vel  Donatum  vel  Alexandrum  vel  logicam  vel 
musicam.  [What  do  you  hear?  The  tablet — Donatus  or  Alexander  or  logic  or 
music.]" 

Great  must  have  been  the  distaste  that  the  medieval  pupil  felt 
for  this  daily  Latin  grind  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
rod  ruled  the  schools  of  this  day  as  it  had  in  still  more  ancient  times. 
That  this  was  the  case  an  abundance  of  various  sorts  of  evidence 
furnishes  proof.  For  example,  down  into  modern  times  at  Oxford 
University  descended  the  practice  of  having  an  important  part  of 
the  ceremony  of  installation  of  a  new  master  of  the  grammar  school 
consist  in  the  public  flogging  by  him  of  some  luckless  boy  who  re- 
ceived a  groat  for  his  pains.^^  Yet  how  soon  and  with  what  childish 
prattle  these  grammar  pupils  might  begin  to  speak  and  write  Latin 
is  well  shown  by  a  letter  written  about  900  from  a  monastic  school 
by  a  boy  to  his  parents.  In  connection  with  asking  for  various  little 
things  came  these  words:  Parentibus  suis  A  agnus  ablactatus  pium 
balatum,  which  seems  to  mean,  "To  his  parents  A,  a  weaned  lamb, 
sends  a  loving  bah."*" 

Besides  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Ars  Minor  directly  upon 
students  through  its  use  as  a  textbook  is  that  which  manifested 
itself  in  its  shaping  of  later  Latin  grammars.  This  is  observable 
even  with  respect  to  Priscian's  Institntiones  Grammaticac,  already 
referred  to  as  sharing  with  Donatus  the  control  of  the  schools  of  the 

^*  A.  E.  Shaw,  "The  Earliest  Latin  Grammars  in  English,"  in  Transactions  of  the 
BiblioRrapkical  Society,  V,  44. 

••^  C.  E.  Mallet,  The  History  oj  the  University  oj  Oxford.  3  vols.,  I  (London,  1924^, 
181. 

■"' "Robert us  Metensis,"  in  Migne,  Vol.  CXXXII,  col.  533;  Henry  Osborn  Taylor, 
The  Medieval  Mind.    2  vols.,  II  (New  York,  1919),  iSO- 
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Middle  Ages.  This  comprised  eighteen  books,  the  first  sixteen  of 
which  were  devoted  to  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  various  forms 
created  in  some  of  them  by  differences  of  gender,  declension,  and 
conjugation,  and  were  filled  with  examples  of  usage  of  early  au- 
thors, especially  Virgil,  to  whom  about  eight  hundred  citations  were 
made.  The  remaining  two  dealt  with  syntax.  Though  Priscian's 
chief  reliance  as  a  source  for  his  work  was  Apollonius,  yet  his  refer- 
ences to  Donatus,  both  the  Ars  Minor  and  the  Ars  Maior,  reveal 
their  considerable  influence  upon  him.  Priscian  was  of  Constanti- 
nople in  the  sixth  century,  and  those  who,  in  the  next  five  centuries, 
essay  the  task  of  grammarian,  base  their  productions  more  upon 
him  and  Donatus  than  upon  any  of  the  other  ancient  writers  of 
grammar.  But  by  no  means  were  all  the  sections  of  Donatus  made 
use  of.  Most  of  the  Ars  Maior  sank  into  disuse,  and  when  the  gram- 
marians, from  the  first  of  the  eleventh  century  on,  cite  Donatus,  it 
is  the  Ars  Minor  that  they  mean.  With  this  was  often  associated 
that  section  of  the  Ars  Maior  which  came  to  be  called  the  Barbaris- 
mus,  that  word  being  the  subject  of  its  opening  sentence.*'  Of  the 
writers  on  grammar  between  400  and  900,  Cassiodorus,  Isidore  of 
Seville,  St.  Boniface,  Alcuin  and  Remi  of  Auxerre  may  be  named  as 
of  special  importance.  Cassiodorus,  486-569,  Italian  statesman, 
scholar,  founder  of  monasteries,  and  promoter  of  learning  in  them, 
was  the  author  of  several  influential  works,  among  them  that  enti- 
tled On  the  Arts  and  Disciplines  0}  Liberal  Letters.  In  this  the  sec- 
tion devoted  to  grammar  is  an  abridgement  of  Donatus.*^ 

Though  the  most  important  work  of  Isidore,  Bishop  of  Seville, 
about  570-636,  bore  the  title  The  Twenty  Books  of  Etymologies, 
it  was  not  restricted  to  that  aspect  of  learning,  but  was  encyclopedic 
in  character,  and  for  many  centuries  constituted  for  the  medieval 
student  the  fullest  repository  of  ancient  knowledge  and  the  chief  re- 
source in  higher  learning.  Its  first  section  deals  with  grammar,  and 
Donatus  is  his  chief  source.*'' 

"  Charles  Thurot,  "Notices  et  extraits  de  divers  manuscrits  latins  pour  servir  a  I'his- 
toire  des  doctrines  grammaticales  au  moyen  age,"  in  Notices  et  extraits  des  manuscrits  bibli- 
otheque  nationale.    40  vols.,  XXII  (Paris,  1874),  94. 

**  A.  F.  West,  Alcuin  and  the  Rise  of  the  Christian  Schools  (New  York,  1903),  p.  25. 

■"  Marius  Michel,  "Le  livre  Des  Origines  D'Isidore  de  Seville,"  in  Revue  Internation- 
ale de  L'Enseigncment,  XXI  (Paris,  1891),  207,  209,  210;  Migne,  Vol.  XXCII  ("Liber 
Primus  de  Grammatica"),  cols.  74  ff. 
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The  many-sided  services  to  civilization  of  the  great  missionary 
to  the  Germans,  St.  Boniface,  about  680-755,  included  the  promo- 
tion of  education  in  the  regions  of  his  missionary  effort.  To  this  end 
he  wrote  several  textbooks,  of  which  that  on  grammar  was  compiled 
from  the  Ars  Minor. ^^  Alcuin,  about  735-804,  one-time  head  of  the 
great  school  at  York,  England,  and  later  head  of  Charlemagne's 
palace  school,  and,  so  to  speak,  his  Minister  of  Education,  was  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  On  Grammar.  "Whatever  is  excellent  in 
any  way  in  this  must  be  credited  to  Donatus,  from  whom  he  drew 
his  material. "^^ 

Beside  these  medieval  writers  of  grammars  there  were,  in  the 
first  five  centuries  following  Donatus,  numerous  writers  of  com- 
mentaries on  his  grammar.  Of  them  the  most  notable  were  Servius, 
Cledonius,  Pompeius,  Smaragdus,  and  Remigius,  of  whom  the  last- 
named  is  much  the  most  important.  This  Remigius,  or  Remi  of 
Auxerre,  was  foremost  among  the  teachers  in  Paris  in  900  and  pro- 
duced, in  the  field  of  textbooks  for  the  schools,  commentaries  on 
Donatus,  Marcianus  Capella,  and  Priscian.  Though  the  first-named 
of  these,  his  Expositio  super  Donatum,  probably  included  a  treat- 
ment of  Ars  Maior,  it  was  the  part  dealing  with  the  Ars  Minor 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  very  many  manuscripts.  This  work 
remained  in  use  as  a  textbook  into  the  time  of  the  Renaissance, 
being  many  times  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century.^-  In  the  period 
between  the  twelfth  and  the  fourteenth  centuries,  however,  it  suf- 
fered some  eclipse,  because  by  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  public 
favor  was  being  given  in  increasing  measure  to  grammatical  trea- 
tises so  different  from  their  predecessors  in  both  form  and  substance 
that  the  term  "the  new  grammars"  is  justly  applied  to  them.  By 
then  Latin  grammar,  in  its  technical  aspects,  had  come  to  be  so  im- 
portant a  subject  of  the  schools  as  to  surpass  in  significance  all  of 
the  others  of  the  seven  liberal  arts:  rhetoric,  dialectics,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  music,  astronomy,  and  had  come  also  to  be  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  the  abstract  theorizings  characteristic  of  the  Schoolmen. 
For  example,  there  had  been  introduced  into  grammar  in  the  schools 

°*  p.  Abelson,  The  Seven  Liberal  Arts  (New  York,  1906),  p.  41. 

"West,  p.  10 1. 

"Abelson,  p.  42;  Sandys,  I,  639;  Schanz,  p.  i6i;  Thurot,  XXII,  8,  9.  94- 
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of  Paris  the  distinction  between  the  meaning  of  a  word  and  the 
manner  of  denoting  that  meaning,  modus  signijicandi.  This  and 
similar  abstractions  became,  throughout  the  schools  of  Europe,  both 
exceedingly  popular  themes  of  discussion  and  also  the  occasions  for 
a  new,  extensive  and  precise  grammatical  terminology  deeply  in- 
fected with  the  language  of  medieval  dialectic.^ '  Of  public  disputa- 
tions over  grammar,  in  which,  beyond  a  doubt,  Donatus  was  often 
named  as  an  authority,  John  Stow,  born  in  1525,  gives  us  pictures 
in  his  Survey  oj  London.  First  quoting  from  the  twelfth-century 
chronicler,  Fitzstephen,  he  says: 

In  the  raigne  of  king  Stephen,  and  of  Henry  the  second  upon  Festiuall 
dayes  the  Maisters  [of  the  various  schools  of  London]  made  solemne  meetings 
in  the  Churches,  where  their  Scholers  disputed  Logically  and  demonstratively  : 
....  the  boyes  of  diverse  Schooles  did  cap  or  pot  verses,  and  contended  of 
the  principles  of  grammar 

As  for  the  meeting  of  the  Schoolmasters,  on  festiuall  dayes,  at  festiuall 
Churches,  and  the  disputing  of  their  SchoUers  Logically,  etc.,  whereof  I  have 
before  spoken,  the  same  was  long  since  discontinued.  But  the  arguing  of  the 
Schoole  boyes  about  the  principles  of  Grammer,  hath  becne  continued  even 
till  our  time;  for  I  my  selfe  in  my  youth  have  yearely  scene  on  the  eve  of  S. 
Bartholomew  the  Apostle,  the  schollers  of  divers  Grammer  Schooles  repayre 
into  the  Church  yard  at  S.  Bartholomew,  the  Priorie  in  Smithfield,  where 
upon  a  bank  boarded  about  under  a  tree,  someone  Scholler  hath  stepped  up, 
and  there  hath  apposed  and  answered,  till  he  were  by  some  better  scholler 
overcome  and  put  downe :  and  then  the  overcomer  taking  the  place,  did  hke 
as  the  first '' 

In  the  twelfth  century,  as  appears  in  Fitzstephen's  statement, 
Latin  verse-making  had  great  vogue  in  the  schools.  This  was  re- 
flected to  an  astonishing  extent  in  practices  outside  scholastic  walls. 
Town  charters  were  drawn  in  rhyme,  monastic  chronicles  took  verse 
form,  sermons  were  written  in  rhyme,  and  even  a  rhymed  Bible  ap- 
peared. As  might  be  expected,  both  Donatus  and  Priscian  were  put 
into  verse,  as  were  also  the  new  grammars.^^  Of  these  the  most  im- 

"  L.  J.  Paetow,  "The  Arts  Course  at  Medieval  Universities,"  in  University  Studies  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  III,  No.  7  (Champaign,  1910),  34;  Thurot,  XXII,  158  ff. 

''*  John  Stow,  A  Survey  of  London,  Reprinted  from  the  text  of  1603,  edited  by  C.  L. 
Kingsford.    2  vols.,  I  (Oxford,  1908),  72,  74. 

"  The  Tractatus  in  Partibus  Donati  of  Smaragadus,  Abbot  of  St.  Michael  till  his 
death,  about  830,  was  a  sort  of  versified  paraphrase  of  the  Ars  Minor;  Ernest  Diimmler, 
"Poetarum  Lalinorum  Medii  Aevi,"  in  MonumerUa  Germaniae  Historica,  I  (Berlin,  1881), 
607-15;  Paetow,  p.  34. 
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portant  were  the  Doctrinale  of  Alexander  of  Villedieu  and  the 
Graecismus  of  Eberhard  of  Bethune.  The  former,  a  Franciscan 
friar,  was  long  a  student  at  Paris,  where  he  and  two  fellow-students 
put  into  metrical  form  their  lecture  notes  on  the  grammarians.  By 
II 99  this  material  had  become  his  and  under  his  hand  had  taken 
the  form  of  the  Doctrinale.  It  was  a  hexameter  poem  of  twelve 
chapters,  usually  grouped  into  three  parts — etymology,  syntax, 
and  quantity,  with  accent  and  figures  of  speech.  Though  Priscian 
was  his  chief  source,  yet  Donatus  was  also  drawn  upon.  Moreover, 
the  author  expected  the  users  of  his  book  to  have  mastered  the  Ars 
Minor,  for  in  his  sixth  chapter  he  says:  Donatum  sequere  per 
verba  jruentia  lege.^^  It  may  be  called  to  mind  that  this  Doctrinale 
in  the  fifteenth  century  played  an  important  part  in  the  public  cor- 
rection of  the  Latin  of  an  emperor,  for  when  Sigismund,  the  ruler  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  said  to  the  delegates  at  the  Council  of 
Constance,  Videte  Patres  ut  eradicetis  schismam  Hussitarum,  a  Bo- 
hemian member  cried  out,  Serenissime  Rex,  schisma  est  generis 
neutri. 

"And  how  know  you  that,"  inquired  the  Emperor. 

"Alexander  Gallus  says  so." 

"And  who  is  Alexander?" 

"He  is  a  monk." 

"And  I,"  said  Sigismund,  "am  Roman  Emperor,  and  my  word 
is  worth  as  much  as  a  monk's  any  day."^'^ 

Eberhard  of  Bethune 's  Graecismus  appeared  first  in  12 12,  and 
it  too  was  in  hexameters.  Although  this  author  was  ignorant  of 
Greek,  like  the  great  majority  of  medieval  scholars,  he  devoted  one 
of  his  chapters  to  Greek  etymology,  desiring  to  make  plain  the 
many  Greek  words  which,  through  the  Vulgate  and  the  writings  of 
the  Church  Fathers,  had  come  into  the  Latin  of  the  day.  It  was 
this  chapter  which  gave  the  book  its  name.  Like  the  Doctrinale,  it 
had  its  source  in  the  lectures  of  the  scholars  of  those  days  and  was 
imbued  with  their  characteristic  doctrines. '^^  In  the  prologue  the 
author  says:  "Secundum  Donati  ordinem  executus,  primo  de  nom- 

■"'  Paetow,  p.  37;  Thurot,  XXII,  98. 

"  Transactions  of  the  Bibliographical  Society,  V,  44. 

"Thurot,  XXII,  100. 
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ine,  secundo  de  pronomine  tractans,  et  sic  deinceps  stilum  acuere 
predestinavi. '"■'''  Both  of  these  grammarians,  in  their  exposition  of 
the  theory  of  the  modi  signijicandi,  followed  Donatus'  Ars  Minor 
in  all  that  touched  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  accidents,  while 
they  drew  on  Priscian  for  the  elements  of  the  definitions.  And  it  is 
clear  that  much  of  the  plentiful  discussion  of  the  medieval  scholars 
over  grammar  related  to  the  differences  between  Donatus  and  Pris- 
cian. And  as  to  Donatus  it  is  especially  the  Ars  Minor  that  is  used 
and  the  works  of  those  medieval  grammarians  who  had  elaborated 
it.®°  How  much  this  dialectic  practice  had  permeated  grammar  is 
seen  in  the  announcements  through  which  the  printers  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries  sought  to  attract  purchasers.  This 
illustration  may  suffice:  "Commentum  valdum  perutile  magistri 
lohannis  Versoris  super  Donatum  minorem  cum  pulchris  notabili- 
bus  atque  argumentis  summe  bonis,  per  quorum  cognitionem  iu- 
venes  scholares  in  optimum  argumentandi  et  respondendi  modum 
devenire  possunt  facillime.'"^^ 

Till  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  "new"  grammars 
were  almost  universally  the  textbooks  of  the  higher  schools,  while 
the  Donat  ruled  the  lower.  During  this  period  the  vernacular 
tongues  were  coming  into  the  schools  as  aids  in  interpreting  the 
Latin  rules,  and  soon  bilingual  treatments  of  the  Ars  Minor  appear. 
A  characteristically  medieval  perversion  of  grammar,  as  well  as  an- 
other indication  of  the  great  and  persisting  interest  in  it,  is  Jean 
Gerson's  conversion  of  the  Ars  Minor  into  a  treatise  on  morals  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  quality  of  this  can  be  seen  from  the 
following : 

"What  is  the  pronoun?  Man  is  your  noun,  sinner  is  your  pro- 
noun. When  you  pray  before  God,  use  only  the  Pronoun  and  say, 
'O,  Heavenly  Father,  I  do  not  pray  to  you  as  a  man,  but  as  sinner  I 
implore  your  pardon.' " 

50  "Because  I  have  followed  the  second  section  {Ars  Minor)  of  Donatus  treating  first 
of  the  noun,  then  of  the  pronoun,  and  so  forth,  I  have  secured  that  my  writing  shall  be 
effective." 

•0  Thurot,  XXII,  is8. 

*''■  Ibid.,  p.  487:  "The  exceedingly  useful  production  of  Master  John  Versor  dealing 
with  the  lesser  Donatus  in  an  extraordinarily  charming  fashion  and  with  superlatively  good 
arguments  through  the  knowledge  of  which  young  scholars  may  arrive  very  easily  at  the 
very  best  possible  manner  of  arguing  and  debating." 
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The  author's  paraphrase  of  Donatus  and  play  upon  the  paral- 
lelism of  the  declension  of  the  noun  and  the  declension  of  the 
human  soul  from  God  are  best  shown  in  his  own  Latin:  "Prima 
declinatio  est  ab  obedientia  Dei  in  suggestionem  diaboli:  per  banc 
declinavit  Eva.  Secunda,  ab  obedientia  Dei  in  Consensum  mulieris, 
ut  Adam  declinavit  per  Evam.  Tertia  a  paradiso  in  hunc  mundum. 
Quarta,  ab  hoc  mundo  in  limbum  inferni.'"^- 

In  the  revolt  of  the  renaissance  scholars  against  medievalism, 
most  of  this  "new  grammar"  was  dismissed  as  worthless,  and  almost 
complete  reliance  was  had  on  Donatus  and  Priscian  and  those  from 
whom  they  had  drawn  their  material.  Thus,  Erasmus  in  his  De  Ra- 
tione  Studii  said:  "For  the  purposes  of  vocabulary,  ornament  and 
style,  you  can  have  no  better  guide  than  Lorenzo  Valla Re- 
fer also  to  Donatus  and  Diomedes  for  syntax. '"^^  When  the  human- 
ists set  themselves  to  making  textbooks  on  Latin  grammar  the  Ars 
Minor  exerted  a  perceptible  influence  on  these.  This  is  clearly  dis- 
cernible in  a  manuscript  of  Latin  grammar  made  by  Guarino  around 
1450,  and  now  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Plimpton.  Perhaps  this  influ- 
ence can  be  most  effectively  shown  from  that  Latin  grammar  which, 
by  royal  proclamation  in  England  in  about  1540,  became  the  au- 
thorized and  required  text  in  the  schools.  Although  this  was  ordi- 
narily referred  to  as  Lily's  Grammar,  it  was  really  a  co-operative 
work,  in  the  making  of  which  several  notables  collaborated.  John 
Colet,  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  refounder  of  St. 
Paul's  school,  fashioned  that  part  which  bore  the  title  "Introduc- 
tion to  the  Eight  Parts  of  Speech,"  and  William  Lily,  the  first  mas- 
ter of  that  school,  compiled  a  syntax  in  the  complete  shaping  of 
which,  later,  the  great  Erasmus,  at  Colet's  request,  rendered  assist- 
ance."* This  joint  production  appeared  in  15 13,  and  was  written 
throughout  in  Latin,  with  the  title,  A  bsoliitissimus  de  octo  orationis 
partium  Constructione  libellus,  etc.  This  "Complete  treatise  on  the 
construction  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech"  was  designed  by  Colet  to 

'^  "The  first  declension  from  obedience  to  God  is  at  the  suggestion  of  the  devil:  be- 
cause of  this  Eve  fell.  The  second  declension  was  from  obedience  to  God,  like  the  woman's, 
as  Adam  fell  because  of  Eve.  The  third  was  from  Paradise  into  this  world.  The  fourth, 
from  this  world  into  the  border  of  hell"  (Le  Clerc,  I,  421). 

°' W.  H.  Woodward,  Erasmus  concerning  Education  (Cambridge,  1904),  p.  165. 

"Watson,  The  English  Grammar  Schools  to  1660,  pp.  243-50. 
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be  a  brief  elementary  text  adapted  to  "lytell  chyldren"  and  it  would 
appear  that  both  as  to  its  title  and  as  to  its  brevity  it  reflected  the 
Ars  Minor.  The  subject  content  also  strongly  shows  the  influence  of 
this  source.  Both  grammars  have  the  same  eight  parts  of  speech, 
the  participle  being  one  and  the  adjective  being  absent.  Both  recog- 
nize a  common  gender  of  three  kinds  and  use  the  same  illustrations. 
The  same  is  true  in  respect  to  epicene  gender.  Both  ascribe  com- 
parison to  nouns.  Both  recognize  the  five  kinds  of  verbs — active, 
passive,  neuter,  deponent,  and  common,  and  use  for  illustration 
curro  as  type  of  neuter  verb,  loquor  as  deponent,  and  osculor  as 
common.  Both  have  twenty-three  categories  of  adverbs.  Other 
similarities  also  could  be  shown.  This  Lily's  grammar  was  edited 
and  re-edited  during  a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred  years,  but  the 
traces  of  the  Ars  Minor  remained  and  can  be  seen  in  the  third  revi- 
sion of  John  Ward's  edition  which  was  published  in  London  in  1789 
and  was  standard  in  both  England  and  the  United  States.  In  Dub- 
lin in  1 741  there  was  published  a  combination  of  Latin  reader  and 
grammar  which  is  quite  like  that  fourteenth  century  twofold  manu- 
script already  referred  to,  for  it  contains  the  Distichs  of  Cato,  and, 
along  with  other  grammatical  material,  a  section  labeled  "Prin- 
cipia,"  which,  on  examination,  proves  to  be  a  condensed  Ars 
Minor.^^ 

There  are  extant  one  or  more  copies  of  a  but  little-known  Latin 
grammar  from  the  pen  of  the  great  John  Milton,  whose  distin- 
guished career,  like  that  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  began  with  the  teach- 
ing of  Latin  to  schoolboys.  This,  in  its  brevity,  its  subject  matter, 
its  definitions,  and  phrasing  clearly  shows  the  influence  of  the  Ars 
Minor  upon  its  author.^®  In  many  others  of  the  Latin  grammars  of 

•*  "Dionysij :  Catonis  Disticha  Moralia  et  Gulielmi  Lilij  Monita  Paedagogica."  Both 
this  and  John  Ward's  A  Short  Introduction  of  Grammar  are  in  Mr.  Plimpton's  library. 

*'  "Accedence  Commenc't 

Grammar  Supply'd  with  sufficient  Rules 

For  the  use  of  such  as,  Younger  or  Elder, 

are  desirous,  without  more  trouble  than  needs,  to 

attain  the  Latin  Tongue;  the  elder  sort  especially, 

with  httle  teaching  and  their  own  industry." 

— ^J.  M.  (London,  1669).    In  Mr.  Plimpton's  library. 
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the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  this  influence 
of  Donatus  is  clearly  discernible.^' 

Writers  of  Greek  grammars  in  the  Middle  Ages  both  imitated 
the  method  of  Donatus  and  made  use  of  his  name.  The  only  Greek 
book  that  is  in  the  list  of  the  contents  of  the  library  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  a  gram- 
mar entitled  Donatus  GraeceS'^  As  was  stated  in  another  connec- 
tion, John  of  Basin,  who  lived  around  1240,  called  his  Greek  gram- 
mar Donatus  Graecorum.^^  The  famous  Greek,  Chrysolaras,  whose 
arrival  in  Florence  in  1397  influenced  so  much  the  revival  of  inter- 
est in  Greek  study  in  western  Europe,  fashioned  his  elementary 
manual  of  Greek  grammar  upon  the  Latin  DonatJ° 

Another  important  sphere  of  the  influence  of  the  Ars  Minor  is 
that  of  vernacular  grammars.  The  modern  languages  were  shaped 
to  literary  use  by  men  who  wrote  and  spoke  Latin  and  thought  of  it 
as  the  ideal  speech.  A  large  part  of  the  literatures  of  these  lan- 
guages was  translated  or  imitated  from  Latin  authors.  It  is  unques- 
tionably true,  therefore,  that  the  Latin  influenced  both  the  develop- 
ment of  these  tongues  and  greatly  affected  their  grammars,  bringing 
about  extended  and  uniform  use  of  forms  that  are  like  the  Latin 
and  the  disuse  of  those  that  are  different,  and  so  drawing  the  gram- 
mars near  to  each  other.  Often  servile  modeling  of  the  younger 
grammar  upon  the  older  took  place.  Good  illustrations  of  this  as  to 
the  continent  of  Europe  are  afforded  by  the  Donatz  Proensals  of 
Hugues  Faidit  and  Las  Rasos  de  Trobar  of  Raymond  Vidal  de  Be- 
saudun,  both  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  study  of  both  of  these 
establishes  beyond  a  question  the  shaping  influence  of  the  Ars  Mi- 
nor upon  the  grammar  of  the  French  language.'^ 

The  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  grammar  of  English 
is  clearly  to  be  seen.  It  was  assumed  that  because  Latin  had  4ve. 


•'  Roberti  VV hitintoni  alma  in  vniuersitate  Oxoniensi  laureati,  de  octo  partibus  ora- 
tionis  editio  (Wynkyn  de  Worde,  London,  1523);  Gasperis  Scioppii,  Grammatica  Philo- 
sophica  (Amstelodami,  1659);  G.  G.  (Georgium  Gordon),  Paedomathes  seu  Manuductio 
Grammaticalis  (London,  1689);  Thomas  Ruddiman,  The  Rudiments  oj  the  Latin  Tongue 
(Glasgow,  1790;  also  Philadelphia,  18 15). 

«*  Sandys,  I,  586.  ""  Warton,  II,  56.  '"  Adamson,  p.  90. 

"  Guessard,  Grammaircs  proveniaks  (Paris,  1858). 
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cases  English  must  necessarily  have  just  as  many  and  no  more.  So 


cimed  thus: 

Nominative    .... 

man 

Genitive         .... 

man's 

Dative 

to  a  man 

Accusative     .... 

man 

Vocative        .... 

Oh  man ! 

Ablative         .... 

by  a  man 

This  imitation  was  not  only  positive,  but  negative  also,  as  early 
English  grammarians  ignored  the  emphatic  and  negative  forms  or 
moods  simply  because  such  forms  are  not  recognized  in  Latin 
grammar."- 

Donatus,  following  his  grammatical  forebears,  gave  the  term 
"declining"  to  the  giving  of  case  forms  to  noun,  pronoun,  and  ad- 
jective in  singular  and  plural,  because  the  earliest  teachers  of  gram- 
mar were  wont  to  represent  the  cases  graphically  by  radii  drawn  in 
the  first  quadrant  of  a  circle.  In  that  plan  the  nominative  case  was 
the  upright  line,  and  the  others,  in  their  order,  were  lines  drawn 
from  the  same  center  farther  and  farther  to  the  right  of  it,  and  so 
declining  from  the  upright."  Our  English  grammarians  appropri- 
ate the  word  "decline,"  regardless  of  its  first  significance.  Again, 
the  Latins,  like  the  Greeks,  were  wont  to  say  "I  and  you  and  he 
went  or  loved"  or  what  you  will;  whence  came,  in  order  of  their  po- 
sitions, the  terms  "first,"  "second,"  and  "third"  persons.  We  say 
"you  and  he  and  I  went,"  using  a  different  order.  Yet,  largely 
through  Donatus'  influence,  we  adhere  to  the  Roman  nomenclature 
in  this  matter,  though  we  have  not  adopted  the  practice  on  which  it 
is  based. 

B}'-  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  few  grammars  of  the 
English  language  were  appearing,  such  as  William  Bullokar's  A 
Bref  Grammar  jor  English  in  1586.  An  examination  of  these  and  of 
others  that  were  published  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  century 
reveals  clearly  the  shaping  influence  exerted  upon  them  by  the  Ars 
Minor.  This  may  be  shown  most  convincingly  from  that  one  which 
was  the  most  important,  the  work  of  "rare"  Ben  Jonson,  and  first 
printed  in  London  in  1640.  It  bore  the  title  The  English  Grammar 

"H.  C.  Wyld,  The  Collected  Papers  oj  Henry  Sweet  (Oxford,  1913). 
"  Sandys,  I,  137. 
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made  by  Ben  Jonson,  for  the  Benefit  of  All  Strangers,  Out  of  His 
Observation  of  the  English  Language,  Now  Spoken  and  in  Use.  Be- 
side the  matter  of  nomenclature  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
already,  the  arrangement  of  his  subject  matter  is  very  like  that  of 
Donatus.  Like  him,  too,  he  recognized  five  genders  of  nouns:  mas- 
culine, feminine,  neuter,  common,  and  epicene.  Also,  as  he  said: 
"In  our  English  speech  we  number  the  same  parts  with  the  Latins"; 
to  which  we  may  add  that  he  called  these  eight  parts  of  speech  by 
the  same  names  which  Donatus  used,  and,  like  him,  considered  the 
adjective  as  a  form  of  noun  rather  than  as  a  distinct  part  of  speech. 
In  how  many  particulars  the  long-used  Ars  Minor  may  be 
judged  to  have  created  the  nomenclature  of  English  grammar,  and 
in  a  similar  degree  that  of  other  vernacular  grammars,  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  parallelism  between  the  terms  used  in  our  English 
grammar  today  and  those  of  Donatus:  pars  orationis,  part  of 
speech;  nomen,  noun;  pronomen,  pronoun;  verbum,  verb;  adver- 
bium,  adverb;  participium,  participle;  conjunctio,  conjunction; 
praepositio,  preposition;  interjectio,  interjection;  casus,  case;  nu- 
merus,  number ;  genus,  gender ;  comparatio,  comparison ;  proprium 
nomen,  proper  noun;  positivus,  positive;  comparativus,  compara- 
tive; superlativus,  superlative;  appellativus,  appellative;  mascu- 
linus,  masculine ;  femininus,  feminine;  neutrum,  neuter;  epicoenon, 
epicene;  communis,  common;  nominativus,  nominative;  genetivus, 
genitive;  dativus,  dative;  accusativus,  accusative;  vocativus,  voca- 
tive; ablativus,  ablative;  modus,  mood;  singularis,  singular;  plu- 
ralis,  plural;  declino,  decline;  persona,  person;  impersonalis,  im- 
personal; finitus,  finite;  infinitivus,  infinitive;  relativus,  relative; 
possessivus,  possessive;  demonstrativus,  demonstrative;  expletivus, 
expletive;  copulativus,  copulative;  disjunctivus,  disjunctive;  indic- 
ativus,  indicative;  imperativus,  imperative;  optativus,  optative; 
inchoativus,  inchoative;  conjunctivus,  conjunctive;  passivus,  pas- 
sive; activus,  active;  deponens,  deponent;  gerendi,  gerundive;  in- 
flecto,  inflect;  conjugatio,  conjugation;  tempus,  time;  articularis, 
article;  praesens,  present;  praeteritum,  preterite;  futurum,  future; 
perfectum,  perfect;  imperfectum,  imperfect;  plusquamperfectum, 
pluperfect;  forma,  form;  simplex,  simple;  compositus,  composite 
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(compound).  Still  other  transfers  of  terms  from  the  Latin  of  the 
Ars  Minor  to  those  of  present  usage  in  English  grammar  can  be  dis- 
covered by  any  student  of  pages  28  and  following  in  this  treatise. 

That  Donatus  has  shaped  for  us  of  today  not  merely  grammat- 
ical form  and  terms,  but  also  method  of  language-teaching,  may  be 
seen  in  that  to  parse  a  word  was,  originally,  to  fit  that  word  accu- 
rately into  the  "eight  parts  of  speech"  of  Donatus.  The  word 
"parse"  itself  originated  in  the  stereotyped  question  of  the  medieval 
schoolroom.  Quae  pars  orationis  est?  "Construe,"  of  today's  use,  is 
still  another  word  out  of  the  teacher's  vocabulary  of  those  same 
medieval  days  when  the  boy,  obedient  to  this  command,  "Con- 
struct!," applied  his  Donatus  to  the  sentence  of  his  Cato  and  traced 
the  grammatical  construction  of  it. 

In  1496  there  was  printed  at  Heidelberg  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  cyclopedias  of  learning  of  which  the  late  Middle  Ages  and 
the  early  modern  centuries  produced  many.  This,  written  in  Latin 
and  bearing  the  title  Aepitoma  Omnis  Phylosophiae,  Alias  Mar- 
garita Phylosophica  Tractans  de  omni  genera  scibili:  cum  addi- 
tionibus:  Que  in  ali'js  non  habentur,  was  the  work  of  Gregorovius 
de  Reisch,  prior  of  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Freiburg  and  con- 
fessor of  the  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  twelve 
books  comprising  it  treat  first,  one  after  the  other,  of  the  seven  lib- 
eral arts ;  the  eighth  and  the  ninth,  of  natural  phenomena ;  and  the 
other  three,  of  the  soul.  That  which  gives  this  representative  work 
its  special  significance  for  us  is  that  the  study  of  Donatus'  Ars  Mi- 
nor is  made  the  beginning  and  the  foundation  of  learning.  This  is 
prettily  shown  in  one  of  the  numerous  illustrations  of  the  book.  It 
depicts  a  small  boy  about  to  enter  the  "Tower  of  Knowledge,"  at 
whose  door  stands  a  stately  dame,  perhaps  the  Muse  of  Wisdom, 
holding  out  to  him  a  hornbook  with  its  ABC's,  and  bearing  in  her 
other  hand  the  key  to  the  tower's  door.  On  the  ground  floor  can  be 
seen,  through  a  window,  Donatus,  duly  labeled,  instructing  a  group 
of  children  from  whom  another  child  is  departing,  represented  as 
about  to  ascend  to  the  next  floor,  where  Priscian  is  teaching  a  group. 
From  this  room  steps  lead  to  other  floors,  where  appropriately 
labeled  worthies  are  teaching  the  other  subjects  taught  in  those 
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days,  and  treated  of  in  this  Margarita  Philosophica.''*  That  the  Ars 
Minor  had  been  indeed  the  basis  of  the  learning  of  the  schools,  as 
this  picture  declares,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  treatise  to 
prove.  It  is,  of  course,  recognized  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
evidence  of  the  sorts  presented  in  excess  of  what  has  been  offered. 
But  it  is  believed  that  sufficient  has  been  supplied  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  few,  if  any,  school  textbooks  of  a  secular  sort  have  had 
the  educational  importance  of  this  little  fourth-century  manual  of 
Latin  grammar.  So  far  as  the  author  knows,  an  English  translation 
of  it  has  not  been  published  before.  The  source  from  which  the 
Latin  text  of  the  Ars  Minor  is  taken  for  this  study  is  the  Gram- 
matici  Latini  ex  recensione  Henrici  Keilii,  IV  (Leipsic,  1864), 
355-66. 

'■•  "The  Complete  Epitome  of  Philosophy,  or  the  Philosophical  Pearl,  Treating  of 
every  kind  of  known  thing:  with  additions  such  as  are  to  be  foui.d  nowhere  else"  (Mar- 
garita Philosophica  [Heidelberg,  1504],  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Plimpton). 
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Partes  orationis  quot  sunt?  Octo.  Quae?  Nomen  pronomen 
verbum  adverbium  participium  coniunctio  praepositio  interiectio. 

DE  NOMINE 

Nomen  quid  est?  Pars  orationis  cum  casu  corpus  aut  rem  pro- 
prie  communiterve  significans.  Nomini  quot  accidunt?  Sex.  Quae? 
Qualitas  conparatio  genus  numerus  figura  casus.  Qualitas  nominum 
in  quo  est?  Bipertita  est:  aut  enim  unius  nomen  est  et  proprium 
dicitur,  aut  multorum  et  appellativum.  Conparationis  gradus  quot 
sunt?  Tres.  Qui?  Positivus,  ut  doctus,  conparativus,  ut  doctior, 
superlativus,  ut  doctissimus.  Quae  nomina  conparantur?  Appella- 
tiva  dumtaxat  qualitatem  aut  quantitatem  significantia.  Conpara- 
tivus  gradus  cui  casui  servit?  Ablativo  sine  praepositione:  dicimus 
enim  "doctior  illo."  Superlativus  cui?  Genetivo  tantum  plurali: 
dicimus  enim  "doctissimus  poetarum."  Genera  nominum  quot 
sunt?  Quattuor.  Quae?  Masculinum,  ut  hie  magister,  femininum, 
ut  haec  Musa,  neutrum,  ut  hoc  scamnum,  commune,  ut  hie  et  haec 
sacerdos.  est  praeterea  trium  generum,  quod  omne  dicitur,  ut  hie  et 
haec  et  hoc  feUx;  est  epicoenon,  id  est  promiscuum,  ut  passer 
aquila.  Numeri  nominum  quot  sunt?  Duo.  Qui?  Singularis,  ut  hie 
magister,  pluralis,  ut  hi  magistri.  Figurae  nominum  quot  sunt? 
Duae.  Quae?  Simplex,  ut  decens  potens,  conposita,  ut  indecens  in- 
potens.  Quibus  modis  nomina  conponuntur?  Quattuor:  ex  duobus 
integris,  ut  suburbanus;  ex  duobus  corruptis,  ut  efficax  municeps; 
ex  integro  et  corrupto,  ut  insulsus;  ex  corrupto  et  integro,  ut  nugi- 
gerulus;  aliquando  ex  conpluribus,  ut  inexpugnabilis  inperterritus. 
Casus  nominum  quot  sunt?  Sex.  Qui?  Nominativus  genetivus 
dativus  aceusativus  vocativus  ablativus.  per  hos  omnium  generum 
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CONCERNING  THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH 

How  many  parts  of  speech  are  there?  Eight.  What?  Noun, 
pronoun,  verb,  adverb,  participle,  conjunction,  preposition,  inter- 
jection. 

CONCERNING  THE  NOUN 

What  is  a  noun?  A  part  of  speech  which  signifies  with  the  case 
a  person  or  a  thing  specifically  or  generally.  How  many  attributes 
has  a  noun?  Six.  What?  Quality,  comparison,  gender,  number, 
form,  case.  In  what  does  the  quality  of  nouns  consist?  It  is  two- 
fold, for  either  it  is  the  name  of  one  and  is  called  proper,  or  it  is  the 
name  of  many  and  is  called  common.  How  many  degrees  of  com- 
parison are  there?  Three.  What?  Positive,  as  learned;  compara- 
tive, as  more  learned;  superlative,  as  most  learned.  What  nouns 
are  compared?  Only  common  nouns  signifying  quality  or  quantity. 
What  case  is  the  comparative  degree  used  with?  The  ablative  with- 
out a  preposition;  for  we  say,  "doctior  illo."  What  case  with  the 
superlative?  Only  the  genitive  plural:  for  we  say,  "doctissimus 
poetarum."  What  are  the  genders  of  nouns?  Four.  What?  Mascu- 
line, as  hie  magister ;  feminine,  as  haec  musa ;  neuter,  as  hoc  scam- 
num;  common,  as  hie  et  haec  sacerdos.  There  is  besides  the  com- 
mon of  three  genders,  if  so  be  everything  is  said,  as  hie  et  haec  et 
hoc  felix.  It  is  epicene,  that  is,  without  distinction  of  gender,  as 
passer,  aquila.  The  numbers  of  nouns  are  how  many?  Two.  What? 
Singular,  as  hie  magister;  plural,  as  hi  magistri.  The  forms  of 
nouns  are  how  many?  Two.  What?  Simple,  as  decens,  potens; 
compound  as  indecens,  impotens.  In  what  ways  are  nouns  com- 
pounded? Four:  from  two  in  their  original  forms,  as  suburbanus; 
from  two  that  have  been  changed,  as  efficax,  municeps;  from  an 
original  form  and  a  changed  form,  as  insulsus;  from  a  changed 
form  and  an  unchanged,  as  nugigerulus;  sometimes  from  several 
together,  as  inexpugnabilis,  inperterritus.  The  cases  of  nouns  are 
how  many?  Six.  What?  Nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative, 
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nomina  pronomina  participia  declinantur  hoc  modo. 

Magister  nomen  appellativum  generis  masculini  numeri  singu- 
laris  figurae  simplicis  casus  nominativi  et  vocativi,  quod  declinabi- 
tur  sic:  nominativo  hie  magister,  genetivo  huius  magistri,  dativo 
huic  magistro,  accusative  hunc  magistrum,  ablativo  ab  hoc  magis- 
tro ;  et  pluraliter  nominativo  hi  magistri,  genetivo  horum  magistro- 
rum,  dativo  his  magistris,  accusative  hos  magistros,  vocativo  o 
magistri,  ablativo  ab  his  magistris.  INIusa  nomen  appellativum 
generis  feminini  numeri  singularis  figurae  simplicis  casus  nomina- 
tivi et  vocativi,  quod  declinabitur  sic:  nominativo  haec  Musa, 
genetivo  huius  Musae,  dativo  huic  Musae,  accusative  hanc  Musam, 
vocativo  o  Musa,  ablativo  ab  hac  IMusa;  et  pluraliter  nominativo 
hae  Musae,  genetivo  harum  Musarum,  dativo  his  Ivlusis,  accusative 
has  Musas,  vocativo  e  Musae,  ablativo  ab  his  Musis,  scamnum 
nomen  appellativum  generis  neutri  numeri  singularis  figurae  sim- 
plicis casus  nominativi  accusativi  et  vocativi,  quod  declinabitur  sic : 
nominativo  hoc  scamnum,  genetivo  huius  scamni,  dativo  huic  scam- 
no,  accusative  hoc  scamnum,  vocativo  o  scamnum,  ablativo  ab  hoc 
scamno;  et  pluraliter  nominativo  haec  scamna,  genetivo  horum 
scamnorum,  dativo  his  scamnis,  accusative  haec  scamna,  vocativo  o 
scamna,  ablativo  ab  his  scamnis.  sacerdos  nomen  appelativum 
generis  communis  numeri  singularis  figurae  conpositae  casus  nomi- 
nativi et  vocativi,  quod  declinabitur  sic:  nominativo  hie  et  haec 
sacerdos,  genetivo  huius  sacerdotis,  dativo  huic  sacerdoti,  accusa- 
tive hunc  et  hanc  sacerdotem,  vocativo  o  sacerdos,  ablativo  ab  hoc 
et  ab  hac  sacerdote;  et  pluraliter  nominativo  hi  et  hae  sacerdotes, 
genetivo  horum  et  harum  sacerdotum,  dativo  his  sacerdotibus,  ac- 
cusative hos  et  has  sacerdotes,  vocativo  o  sacerdotes,  ablativo  ab 
his  sacerdotibus.   felix  nomen  appellativum  generis  omnis  numeri 
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vocative,  ablative.  Through  these,  nouns,  pronouns,  and  participles 
of  all  genders  are  declined  in  this  way: 

Magister  is  a  common  noun  of  masculine  gender,  singular  num- 
ber, simple  form,  nominative  and  vocative  case,  which  will  be  de- 
clined thus:  in  the  nominative,  hie  magister;  in  the  genitive,  huius 
magistri;  in  the  dative,  huic  magistro;  in  the  accusative,  hunc 
magistrum;  in  the  ablative,  ab  hoc  magistro;  and  in  the  plural  in 
the  nominative,  hi  magistri;  in  the  genitive,  horum  magistrorum; 
in  the  dative,  his  magistris;  in  the  accusative,  hos  magistros;  in  the 
vocative,  O  magistri ;  in  the  ablative,  ab  his  magistris. 

Musa  is  a  common  noun  of  feminine  gender,  singular  number, 
simple  form,  nominative  and  vocative  case,  which  will  be  declined 
thus:  in  the  nominative,  haec  musa;  in  the  genitive,  huius  musae; 
in  the  dative,  huic  musae;  in  the  accusative,  banc  musam;  in  the 
vocative,  O  musa;  in  the  ablative,  ab  hac  musa;  and  in  the  plural 
in  the  nominative,  hae  musae;  in  the  genitive,  harum  musarum;  in 
the  dative,  his  musis;  in  the  accusative,  has  musas;  in  the  vocative, 
O  musae;  in  the  ablative,  ab  his  musis. 

Scamnum  is  a  common  noun  of  neuter  gender,  singular  number, 
simple  form,  nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative  case,  which  will 
be  declined  thus:  in  the  nominative,  hoc  scamnum;  in  the  genitive, 
huius  scamni;  in  the  dative,  huic  scamno;  in  the  accusative,  hoc 
scamnum;  in  the  vocative,  O  scamnum;  in  the  ablative,  ab  hoc 
scamno;  and  in  the  plural  in  the  nominative,  haec  scamna;  in  the 
genitive,  horum  scamnorum;  in  the  dative,  his  scamnis;  in  the  ac- 
cusative, haec  scamna;  in  the  vocative,  O  scamna;  in  the  ablative, 
ab  his  scamnis. 

Sacerdos  is  a  common  noun  of  common  gender,  singular  num- 
ber, compound  form,  nominative  and  vocative  case,  which  will  be 
declined  thus:  in  the  nominative,  hie  and  haec  sacerdos;  in  the 
genitive,  huius  sacerdotis;  in  the  dative,  huic  sacerdoti;  in  the 
accusative,  hunc  and  banc  sacerdotem ;  in  the  vocative,  O  sacerdos ; 
in  the  ablative,  ab  hoc  and  ab  hac  sacerdote;  and  in  the  plural  in 
the  nominative,  hi  and  hae  sacerdotes;  in  the  genitive,  horum  and 
harum  sacerdotum;  in  the  dative,  his  sacerdotibus ;  in  the  accusa- 
tive, hos  and  has  sacerdotes;  in  the  vocative,  O  sacerdotes;  in  the 
ablative,  ab  his  sacerdotibus. 
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singularis  figurae  simplicis  casus  nominativi  et  vocativi,  quod  de- 
clinabitur  sic:  nominativo  hie  et  haec  et  hoc  felix,  gentivo  huius 
felicis,  dativo  huic  felici,  accusative  hunc  et  hanc  felicem  et  hoc 
felix,  vocative  o  felix,  ablativo  ab  hoc  et  ab  hac  et  ab  hoc  felice  vel 
felici;  et  pluraliter  nominativo  hi  et  hae  f  el  ices  et  haec  felicia, 
genetivo  horum  et  harum  et  horum  felicium,  dativo  his  felicibus, 
accusative  hos  et  has  felices  et  haec  felicia,  vocativo  o  felices  et  o 
felicia,  ablativo  ab  his  felicibus. 

Quaecumque  nomina  ablativo  casu  singulari  a  vel  o  fuerint 
terminata  genetivum  pluralem  in  quid  mittunt?  In  rum,  dativum 
et  ablativum  in  is.  Quaecumque  nomina  ablativo  casu  singulari  e 
vel  i  vel  u  fuerint  terminata  genetivum  pluralem  in  quid  mittunt? 
Si  e  correpta  fuerit,  in  um;  si  producta,  in  rum;  si  i  fuerit,  in  ium; 
si  u,  in  uum  geminata  u  littera.  Dativum  et  ablativum  in  quid 
mittunt?  In  bus  omnia. 


DE  PRONOMINE 

Pronomen  quid  est?  Pars  orationis,  quae  pro  nomine  posita 
tantundem  paene  significat  personamque  interdum  recipit.  Pro- 
nomini  quot  accidunt?  Sex.  Quae?  Qualitas  genus  numerus  figura 
persona  casus.  Qualitas  pronominum  in  quo  est?  Bipertita  est:  aut 
enim  finita  sunt  pronomina  aut  infinita.  Quae  sunt  finita?  Quae 
recipiunt  personas,  ut  ego  tu  ille.  Quae  sunt  infinita?  Quae  non 
recipiunt  personas,  ut  quis  quae  quod.  Genera  pronominum  quae 
sunt?  Eadem  fere  quae  et  nominum:  masculinum,  ut  quis,  femini- 
num,  ut  quae,  neutrum,  ut  quod,  commune,  ut  qualis  talis,  trium 
generum,  ut  ego  tu.  Numeri  pronominum  quot  sunt?  Duo.  Qui? 
Singularis,  ut  hie,  pluraHs,  ut  hi.  Figurae  pronominum  quot  sunt? 
Duae.  Quae?  Simplex,  ut  quis,  conposita,  ut  quisquis.  Personae 
pronominum  quot  sunt?  Tres.  Quae?  Prima,  ut  ego,  seconda,  ut 
tu,  tertia,  ut  ille.  Casus  item  pronominum  quot  sunt?  Sex,  quern 
ad  modum  et  nominum,  per  quos  omnium  generum  pronomina  in- 
flectuntur  hoc  modo. 

Ego  pronomen  finitum  generis  omnis  numeri  singularis  figurae 
simplicis  personae  primae  casus  nominativi,  quod  declinabitur  sic: 
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Felix  is  a  common  noun  of  all  genders,  singular  number,  sim- 
ple form,  nominative  and  vocative  case,  which  will  be  declined 
thus:  in  the  nominative,  hie  and  haec  and  hoc  felix;  in  the  genitive, 
huius  felicis;  in  the  dative,  huic  felici;  in  the  accusative,  hunc  and 
banc  felicem,  and  hoc  felix;  in  the  vocative,  O  felix;  in  the  ablative, 
ab  hoc  and  ab  hac  and  ab  hoc  felice  or  felici;  and  in  the  plural  in 
the  nominative,  hi  and  hae  felices  and  haec  felicia;  in  the  genitive, 
horum  and  harum  and  horum  felicium;  in  the  dative,  his  felicibus; 
in  the  accusative,  hos  and  has  felices  and  haec  felicia;  in  the  voca- 
tive, O  felices  and  O  felicia;  in  the  ablative,  ab  his  felicibus. 

Those  nouns  which  have  formed  their  endings  in  the  ablative 
case  singular  in  "a"  or  '"o,"'  change  the  genitive  plural  into  what? 
Into  "rum,"  and  the  dative  and  ablative,  into  "is." 

Those  nouns  which  have  formed  their  endings  in  the  ablative 
case  singular  in  "e"  or  "i"  or  "u"  change  the  genitive  plural  into 
what?  If  they  have  been  contracted  with  "e,"  into  "um";  if  pro- 
longed, into  "rum";  if  with  "i,"  into  "ium";  if  with  "u,"  into 
"uum,"  the  letter  "u"  doubled.  They  change  the  dative  and  abla- 
tive into  what?  All  of  them  into  "bus." 

CONCERNING  THE  PRONOUN 

What  is  a  pronoun?  A  part  of  speech  that  is  often  used  in 
place  of  the  noun  to  convey  the  same  meaning  and  now  and  then 
refers  to  a  person  previously  mentioned.  How  many  attributes  be- 
long to  the  pronoun?  Six.  What?  Quality,  gender,  number,  form, 
person,  case.  In  what  is  the  quality  of  pronouns?  It  is  twofold:  for 
pronouns  are  either  definite  or  indefinite.  Which  are  definite? 
Those  which  stand  for  persons,  as  ego,  tu,  ille.  What  are  indefinite? 
Those  that  don't  stand  for  persons,  as  quis,  quae,  quod.  What  are 
the  genders  of  pronouns?  Almost  the  same  as  of  nouns:  masculine 
as  quis,  feminine  as  quae,  neuter  as  quod,  common  as  qualis  and 
talis,  of  three  genders  as  ego,  tu.  How  many  numbers  of  pronouns 
are  there?  Two.  What?  Singular,  as  hie;  plural,  as  hi.  How  many 
numbers  of  pronouns  are  there?  Two.  What?  Simple,  as  quis, 
compound,  as  quisquis.  How  many  persons  of  pronouns  are  there? 
Three.  What?  First,  as  ego,  second,  as  tu,  third,  as  ille.  How  many 
cases  also  are  there?  Six,  just  as  of  nouns,  through  which  pro- 
nouns of  all  genders  are  inflected  in  this  way.  Ego  is  a  definite  pro- 
noun of  all  genders,  singular  number,  simple  form,  first  person. 
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ego  mei  vel  mis  mihi  me  a  me,  et  pluraliter  nos  nostrum  vel  nostri 
nobis  nos  o  a  nobis:  personae  secondae  generis  omnis  numeri  singu- 
laris  tu  tui  vel  tis  tibi  te  o  a  te,  et  pluraliter  vos  vestrum  vel  vestri 
vobis  vos  o  a  vobis:  personae  tertiae  generis  masculini  numeri 
singularis  ille  illius  illi  ilium  ab  illo,  et  pluraliter  illi  illorum  illis 
illos  ab  illis;  generis  feminini  numeri  singularis  ilia  illius  illi  illam 
ab  ilia,  et  pluraliter  illae  illarum  illis  illas  ab  illis;  generis  neutri 
numeri  singularis  illud  illius  illi  illud  ab  illo,  et  pluraliter  ilia  illonim 
illis  ilia  ab  illis.  minus  quam  finita  generis  masculini  numeri  singu- 
laris ipse  ipsius  ipsi  ipsum  ab  ipso,  et  pluraliter  ipsi  ipsorum  ipsis 
ipsos  ab  ipsis;  generis  feminini  numeri  singularis  ipsa  ipsius  ipsi 
ipsam  ab  ipsa,  et  pluraliter  ipsae  ipsarum  ipsis  ipsas  ab  ipsis; 
generis  neutri  numeri  singularis  ipsum  ipsius  ipsi  ipsum  ab  ipso,  et 
pluraliter  ipsa  ipsorum  ipsis  ipsa  ab  ipsis.  item  minus  quam  finita 
generis  masculini  numeri  singularis  iste  istius  isti  istum  ab  isto,  et 
pluraliter  isti  istorum  istis  istos  ab  istis;  generis  feminini  numeri 
singularis  ista  istius  isti  istam  ab  ista,  et  pluraliter  istae  istarum 
istis  istas  ab  istis;  generis  neutri  numeri  singularis  istud  istius  isti 
istud  ab  isto,  et  pluraliter  ista  istorum  istis  ista  ab  istis.  item 
articulare  praepositivum  vel  demonstrativum  generis  masculini 
numeri  singularis  hie  huius  huic  hunc  o  ab  hoc,  et  pluraliter  hi 
horum  his  hos  o  ab  his;  generis  feminini  numeri  singularis  haec 
huius  huic  hanc  o  ab  hac,  et  pluraliter  hae  harum  his  has  o  ab  his ; 
generis  neutri  numeri  singularis  hoc  huius  huic  hoc  o  ab  hoc,  et 
pluraliter  haec  horum  his  haec  o  ab  his.  item  subiunctivum  vel  rela- 
tivum  generis  masculini  numeri  singularis  is  eius  ei  eum  ab  eo,  et 
pluraliter  ei  eorum  eis  eos  ab  eis;  generis  feminini  numeri  singularis 
ea  eius  ei  eam  ab  ea,  et  pluraliter  eae  earum  eis  eas  ab  eis ;  generis 
neutri  numeri  singularis  id  eius  ei  id  ab  eo,  et  pluraliter  ea  eorum 
eis  ea  ab  eis.  item  infinita  generis  masculini  numeri  singularis  quis 
cuius  cui  quem  a  quo  vel  a  qui,  et  pluraliter  qui  quorum  quis  vel 
quibus  quos  a  quis  vel  a  quibus;  generis  feminini  numeri  singularis 
quae  cuius  cui  quam  a  qua  vel  a  qui,  et  pluraliter  quae  quarum  quis 
vel  quibus  quas  a  quis  vel  a  quibus;  generis  neutri  numeri  singu- 
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nominative  case,  which  will  be  declined  thus:  Ego,  mei,  or  mis, 
mihi,  me,  a  me,  and  plural,  nos,  nostrum  or  nostri,  nobis,  nos,  o 
(and)  a  nobis;'''  of  the  second  person,  every  gender,  singular  num- 
ber, tu,  tui  or  tis,  tibi,  te,  o  (and)  a  te,  and  plural  vos,  vestrum  or 
vestri,  vobis,  vos,  o  (and)  a  vobis;  of  the  third  person,  masculine 
gender,  singular  number,  ille,  illius,  illi,  ilium,  ab  illo,  and  plural 
illi,  illorum,  illis,  illos,  ab  illis;  of  feminine  gender,  singular  number, 
ilia,  illius,  illi,  illam,  ab  ilia,  and  plural,  illae,  illarum,  illis,  illas,  ab 
illis;  of  neuter  gender,  singular  number,  illud,  illius,  illi,  illud,  ab 
illo,  and  plural,  ilia,  illorum,  illis,  ilia,  ab  illis. 

Somewhat  less  definite,  of  masculine  gender,  singular  number, 
ipse,  ipsius,  ipsi,  ipsum,  ab  ipso,  and  plural,  ipsi,  ipsorum,  ipsis, 
ipsos,  ab  ipsis;  of  feminine  gender,  singular  number,  ipsa,  ipsius, 
ipsi,  ipsam.  ab  ipsa,  and  plural,  ipsae,  ipsarum,  ipsis,  ipsas,  ab  ipsis; 
of  neuter  gender,  singular  number,  ipsum,  ipsius,  ipsi,  ipsum, 
ab  ipso,  and  plural,  ipsa,  ipsorum,  ipsis,  ipsa,  ab  ipsis.  Also  some- 
what less  definite,  of  masculine  gender,  singular  number,  iste,  istius, 
isti,  istum,  ab  isto,  and  plural,  isti,  istorum,  istis,  istos,  ab  istis;  of 
feminine  gender,  singular  number,  ista,  istius,  isti,  istam,  ab  ista, 
and  plural,  istae,  istarum,  istis,  istas,  ab  istis;  of  neuter  gender, 
singular  number,  istud,  istius,  isti,  istud,  ab  isto,  and  plural,  ista, 
istorum,  istis,  ista,  ab  istis.  Also  the  article-like  prepositive  or 
demonstrative,  of  masculine  gender,  singular  number,  hie,  huius, 
huic,  hunc,  o  (and)  ab  hoc,  and  plural,  hi,  horum,  his,  hos,  o  (and) 
ab  his;  of  feminine  gender,  singular  number,  haec,  huius,  huic, 
banc,  o  (and)  ab  hac,  and  plural,  haec,  harum,  his,  has,  o  (and)  ab 
his;  of  neuter  gender,  singular  number,  hoc,  huius,  huic,  hoc,  o 
(and)  ab  hoc,  and  plural,  haec,  horum,  his,  haec,  o  (and)  ab  his. 
Also  the  attributive,  or  relative  of  masculine  gender,  singular  num- 
ber, is,  eius,  ei,  eum,  ab  eo,  and  plural,  ei,  eorum,  eis,  eos,  ab  eis;  of 
feminine  gender,  singular  number,  ea,  eius,  ei,  eam,  ab  ea,  and  plu- 
ral, eae,  earum,  eis,  eas,  ab  eis;  of  neuter  gender,  singular  number, 
id,  eius,  ei,  id,  ab  eo,  and  plural,  ea,  eorum,  eis,  ea,  ab  eis.  Also  the 
indefinite  of  masculine  gender,  singular  number,  quis,  cuius,  cui, 
quem,  a  quo  or  a  qui,  and  plural,  qui,  quorum,  quis  or  quibus,  quos, 
a  quis  or  a  quibus;  of  feminine  gender,  singular  number,  quae, 
cuius,  cui,  quam,  a  qua  or  a  qui,  and  plural,  quae  quarum  quis  or 

"  The  letter  "o"  is  judged  to  be  used  here  and  in  following  instances  as  a  symbol  of 
the  vocative  case. 
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laris  quod  cuius  cui  quod  a  quo  vel  a  qui,  et  pluraliter  quae 
quorum  quis  vel  quibus  quae  a  quis  vel  a  quibus.  item  possessiva 
finita  ad  aliquid  dicta  ex  utraque  parte  singularia  generis  masculini 
meus  mei  meo  meum  o  a  meo,  et  pluraliter  ex  altera  parte  mei  meo- 
rum  meis  meos  o  a  meis;  generis  feminini  numeri  singularis  mea 
meae  meae  meam  o  a  mea,  et  pluraliter  meae  mearum  meis  meas  o  a 
meis;  generis  neutri  numeri  singularis  meum  mei  meo  meum  o  a 
meo,  et  pluraliter  mea  meorum  meis  mea  o  a  meis:  personae  se- 
cundae  generis  masculini  numeri  singularis  tuus  tui  tuo  tuum  a  tuo, 
et  pluraliter  tui  tuorum  tuis  tuos  a  tuis;  generis  feminini  numeri 
singularis  tua  tuae  tuae  tuam  a  tua,  et  pluraliter  tuae  tuarum  tuis 
tuas  a  tuis;  generis  neutri  numeri  singularis  tuum  tui  tuo  tuum  a 
tuo,  et  pluraliter  tua  tuorum  tuis  tua  a  tuis:  personae  tertiae 
generis  masculini  numeri  singularis  suus  sui  suo  suum  a  suo,  et 
pluraliter  sui  suorum  suis  suos  a  suis;  generis  feminini  numeri 
singularis  sua  suae  suae  suam  a  sua,  et  pluraliter  suae  suarum  suis 
suas  a  suis;  generis  neutri  numeri  singularis  suum  sui  suo  suum  a 
suo,  et  pluraliter  sua  suorum  suis  sua  a  suis.  item  possessiva  finita 
ad  aliquid  dicta  ex  altera  parte  pluralia  generis  masculini  noster 
nostri  nostro  nostrum  o  a  nostro,  et  pluraliter  ex  utraque  parte 
nostri  nostrorum  nostris  nostros  o  a  nostris;  generis  feminini  numeri 
singularis  nostra  nostrae  nostrae  nostram  o  a  nostra,  et  pluraliter 
nostrae  nostrarum  nostris  nostras  o  a  nostris ;  generis  neutri  numeri 
singularis  nostrum  nostri  nostro  nostrum  o  a  nostro,  et  pluraliter 
nostra  nostrorum  nostris  nostra  o  a  nostris:  personae  secundae 
generis  masculini  numeri  singularis  vester  vestri  vestro  vestrum  a 
vestro,  et  pluraliter  vestri  vestrorum  vestris  vestros  a  vestris; 
generis  feminini  numeri  singularis  vestra  vestrae  vestrae  vestram 
a  vestra,  et  pluraliter  vestrae  vestrarum  vestris  vestras  a  vestris; 
generis  neutri  numeri  singularis  vestrum  vestri  vestro  vestrum  a 
vestro,  et  pluraliter  vestra  vestrorum  vestris  vestra  a  vestris. 

Da  horum  conposita.  Egomet,  tute,  illic,  istic,  idem  masculine 
genere  productum,  neutro  correptum,  quisquis,  quisnam,  quispiam, 
aliquis  et  cetera. 
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quibus  quas  a  quis  or  a  quibus;  of  neuter  gender,  singular  number, 
quod  cuius  cui  quod  a  quo  or  a  qui,  and  plural,  quae  quorum  quis 
or  quibus  quae  a  quis  or  a  quibus.  Also  possessive,  definite  words 
which  are  used  in  relation  to  something  else,  and  are  singular  in 
each  of  two  ways,  and  of  masculine  gender,  meus,  mei,  meo,  meum, 
o  (and)  a  meo,  and  plural  in  one  of  the  two  ways,  mei,  meorum, 
meis,  meos,  o  (and)  a  meis;  of  feminine  gender,  singular  number, 
mea,  meae,  meam,  o  (and)  a  mea,  and  plural,  meae,  mearum,  meis, 
meas,  o  (and)  a  meis;  of  neuter  gender,  singular  number,  meum, 
mei,  meo,  meum,  o  (and)  a  meo,  and  plural,  mea,  meorum,  meis, 
mea,  o  (and)  a  meis;  of  second  person,  masculine  gender,  singular 
number,  tuus,  tui,  tuo,  tuum,  a  tuo,  and  plural,  tui,  tuorum,  tuis, 
tuos,  a  tuis;  of  feminine  gender,  singular  number,  tua,  tuae,  tuae, 
tuam,  a  tua,  and  plural,  tuae,  tuarum,  tuis,  tuas,  a  tuis;  of  neuter 
gender,  singular  number,  tuum,  tui,  tuo,  tuum,  a  tuo,  and  plural, 
tua,  tuorum,  tuis,  tua,  a  tuis:  of  third  person,  masculine  gender, 
singular  number,  suus,  sui,  suo,  suum,  a  suo,  and  plural,  sui,  suo- 
rum,  suis,  suos,  a  suis;  of  feminine  gender,  singular  number,  sua, 
suae,  suae,  suam,  a  sua,  and  plural,  suae,  suarum,  suis,  suas,  a  suis; 
of  neuter  gender,  singular  number,  suum,  sui,  suo,  suum,  a  suo,  and 
plural,  sua,  suorum,  suis,  sua,  a  suis.  Also  possessive,  definite  words, 
used  in  relation  to  something  else,  plural  in  one  of  two  ways,  and  of 
masculine  gender,  noster,  nostri,  nostro,  nostrum,  o  (and)  a  nostro, 
and  plural  in  each  of  the  two  ways,  nostri,  nostrorum,  nostris,  nos- 
tros,  o  (and)  a  nostris;  of  feminine  gender,  singular  number,  nos- 
tra, nostrae,  nostrae,  nostram,  o  (and)  a  nostra,  and  plural,  nostrae, 
nostrarum,  nostris,  nostras,  o  (and)  a  nostris;  of  neuter  gender, 
singular  number,  nostrum,  nostri,  nostro,  nostrum,  o  (and)  a  nos- 
tro, and  plural,  nostro,  nostrorum,  nostris,  nostra,  o  (and)  a  nostris: 
of  second  person,  masculine  gender,  singular  number,  vester,  vestri, 
vestro,  vestrum,  a  vestro,  and  plural,  vestri,  vestrorum,  vestris, 
vestros,  a  vestris;  of  feminine  gender,  singular  number,  vestra, 
vestrae,  vestrae,  vestram,  a  vestra,  and  plural,  vestrae,  vestrarum, 
vestris,  vestras,  a  vestris;  of  neuter  gender,  singular  number,  ves- 
trum, vestri,  vestro,  vestrum,  a  vestro,  and  plural,  vestra,  vestro- 
rum, vestris,  vestra,  a  vestris.  Give  the  compounds  of  these.  Egomet, 
tute,  illic,  istic,  idem;  in  masculine  gender  lengthened,  in  neuter 
shortened,  quisquis,  quisnam,  quispiam,  aliquis,  and  others. 
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DE  VERBO 

Verbum  quid  est?  Pars  orationis  cum  tempore  et  persona  sine 
casu  aut  agere  aliquid  aut  pati  aut  neutrum  significans.  Verbo  quot 
accidunt?  Septem.  Quae?  Qualitas  coniugatio  genus  numerus  figu- 
ra  tempus  persona.  Qualitas  verborum  in  quo  est?  In  modis  et  in 
formis.  Modi  qui  sunt?  Indicativus,  ut  lego,  imperativus,  ut  lege, 
optativus,  ut  utinam  legerem,  coniunctivus,  ut  cum  legam,  infiniti- 
vus,  ut  legere,  inpersonalis,  ut  legitur.  Formae  verborum  quot 
sunt?  Quattuor.  Quae?  Perfecta,  ut  lego,  meditativa,  ut  lecturio, 
frequentativa,  ut  lectito,  inchoativa,  ut  fervesco  calesco.  Coniuga- 
tiones  verborum  quot  sunt?  Tres.  Quae?  Prima  secunda  tertia. 
Prima  quae  est?  Quae  indicativo  modo  tempore  praesenti  numero 
singulari  secunda  persona  verbo  activo  et  neutrali  a  productam 
habet  ante  novissimam  litteram,  passive  communi  et  deponent! 
ante  novissimam  syllabam,  ut  amo  amas,  amor  amaris;  et  futurum 
tempus  eiusdem  modi  in  bo  et  in  bor  syllabam  mittit,  ut  amo 
amabo,  amor  amabor.  Secunda  quae  est?  Quae  indicativo  modo 
tempore  praesenti  numero  singulari  secunda  persona  verbo  activo  et 
neutrali  e  productam  habet  ante  novissimam  litteram,  passivo  com- 
muni et  deponent!  ante  novissimam  syllabam,  ut  doceo  doces, 
doceor  doceris;  et  futurum  tempus  eiusdem  modi  in  bo  et  in  bor 
syllabam  mittit,  ut  doceo  docebo,  doceor  docebor.  Tertia  quae  est? 
Quae  indicativo  modo  tempore  praesenti  numero  singulari  secunda 
persona  verbo  activo  et  neutrali  i  correptam  vel  i  productam  habet 
ante  novissimam  litteram,  passivo  communi  et  deponent!  pro  i 
littera  e  correptam  vel  i  productam  habet  ante  novissimam  sylla- 
bam, ut  lego  legis,  legor  legeris,  audio  audis,  audior  audiris;  et 
futurum  tempus  eiusdem  modi  in  am  et  in  ar  syllabam  mittit,  ut 
lego  legam,  legor  legar,  audio  audiam,  audior  audiar.  haec  in  im- 
perative et  in  infinitive  statim  discern!  pessunt,  utrum  i  littera  cor- 
repta  sit  an  producta.  nam  correpta  i  littera  in  e  convertitur;  pro- 
ducta  si  fuerit,  non  mutatur.  Quando  tertia  coniugatio  futurum 
tempus  non  in  am  tantum  sed  etiam  in  be  mittit?  Interdum,  cum  i 
litteram  non  correptam  habuerit  sed  productam,  ut  eo  is  ibo,  quee 
quis  quibo.  Genera  verborum  quot  sunt?  Quinque.  Quae?  Activa 
passiva  neutra  depenentia  cemmunia.  Activa  quae  sunt?  Quae  in 
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CONCERNING  THE  VERB 

What  is  a  verb?  A  part  of  speech  with  tense  and  person,  with- 
out case,  signifying  "to  perform  some  action,"  or  "to  suffer,"  or 
neither.  How  many  attributes  has  the  verb?  Seven.  What?  Qual- 
ity, conjugation,  gender,  number,  inflection,  tense,  person.  In  what 
does  the  quaUty  of  verbs  consist?  In  modes  and  in  forms.  What  are 
the  modes?  Indicative,  as  lego;  imperative,  as  lege;  optative,  as 
utinam  legerem;  subjunctive,  as  cum  legam;  infinitive,  as  legere; 
impersonal,  as  legitur.  How  many  forms  of  verbs  are  there?  Four. 
What?  Undefined,  as  lego ;  desiderative,  as  lecturio ;  frequentative, 
as  lectito;  inchoative,  as  fervesco,  calesco.  How  many  conjugations 
of  verbs  are  there?  Three.  What?  First,  second,  third.  What  is  the 
first?  It  has  in  the  indicative  mode,  present  time,  singular  number, 
second  person  in  the  active  and  neuter  verb,  long  "a"  before  the  last 
letter;  in  the  passive,  common,  and  deponent,  before  the  last  syl- 
lable, as  amo,  amas,  amor,  amaris;  and  the  future  tense  of  the 
same  mode,  ends  the  syllable  in  "bo"  and  "bor,"  as  amo  amabo, 
amor  amabor.  What  is  the  second?  It  has  in  the  indicative  mode, 
present  tense,  singular  number,  second  person,  active  and  neuter 
verb,  long  "e"  before  the  last  letter;  in  the  passive,  common,  and  de- 
ponent, before  the  last  syllable,  as  doceo  doces,  doceor  doceris;  and 
the  future  tense  of  the  same  mode,  ends  the  syllable  in  "bo"  and  in 
"bor,"  as  doceo  docebo,  doceor  docebor.  What  is  the  third?  That 
which  in  the  indicative  mode,  present  tense,  singular  number,  sec- 
ond person,  active  and  neuter  verb,  has  a  short  "i"  or  a  long  "i" 
before  the  last  letter;  in  the  passive,  common,  and  deponent,  in 
place  of  "i,"  short  "e"  or  long  "i"  before  the  last  syllable,  as  lego 
legis,  legor  legeris,  audio  audis,  audior  audiris ;  and  the  future  tense 
of  the  same  mode  ends  in  "am"  and  in  "ar,"  as  lego  legam,  legor 
legar,  audio  audiam,  audior  audiar.  It  can  be  seen  immediately  in 
the  imperative  and  in  the  infinitive  whether  the  letter  "i"  is  short 
or  long.  For  short  "i"  is  turned  into  ''e";  if  it  has  been  made  long, 
it  is  not  changed.  When  does  the  third  conjugation  end  the  future 
tense  not  in  "am"  only,  but  also  in  "bo"?  Occasionally  when  it 
has  had  the  letter  "i"  not  shortened  but  lengthened,  as  eo  is 
ibo:  queo  quis  quibo.  How  many  kinds  of  verbs  are  there?  Five. 
What?  Active,  passive,  neuter,  deponent,  common.  What  are  the 
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o  desinunt  et  accepta  r  littera  faciunt  ex  se  passiva,  ut  lego  legor. 
Passiva  quae  sunt?  Quae  in  r  desinunt  et  ea  dempta  redeunt  in 
activa,  ut  legor  lego.  Neutra  quae  sunt?  Quae  in  o  desinunt,  ut 
activa,  sed  accepta  r  littera  Latina  non  sunt,  ut  sto  curro:  stor 
curror  non  dicimus.  Deponentia  quae  sunt?  Quae  in  r  desinunt,  ut 
passiva,  sed  ea  dempta  Latina  non  sunt,  ut  luctor  loquor.  Communia 
quae  sunt?  Quae  in  r  desinunt,  ut  deponentia,  sed  in  duas  formas 
cadunt,  patientis  et  agentis,  ut  osculor  criminor:  dicimus  enim 
osculor  te  et  osculor  a  te,  criminor  te  et  criminor  a  te.  Numeri 
verborum  quot  sunt?  Duo.  Qui?  Singularis,  ut  lego,  pluralis,  ut 
legimus.  Figurae  verborum  quot  sunt?  Duae.  Quae?  Simplex,  ut 
lego,  conposita,  ut  neglego.  Tempora  verborum  quot  sunt?  Tria. 
Quae?  praesens,  ut  lego,  praeteritum,  ut  legi,  futurum,  ut  legam, 
Quot  sunt  tempora  in  declinatione  verborum?  Quinque.  Quae? 
Praesens,  ut  lego,  praeteritum  inperfectum,  ut  legebam,  praeteritum 
perfectum,  ut  legi,  praeteritum  plusquamperfectum,  ut  legeram, 
futurum,  ut  legam.  Personae  verborum  quot  sunt?  Tres.  Quae? 
Prima,  ut  lego,  secunda,  ut  legis,  tertia,  ut  legit. 

Da  declinationem  verbi  activi.  Lego  verbum  activum  indica- 
tive modo  dictum  temporis  praesentis  numeri  singularis  figurae 
simplicis  personae  primae  coniugationis  tertiae  correptae,  quod 
declinabitur  sic:  lego  legis  legit,  et  pluraliter  legimus  legitis  legunt: 
eodem  modo  tempore  praeterito  imperfecto  legebam  legebas  legebat, 
et  pluraliter  legebamus  legebatis  legebant:  eodem  modo  tempore 
praeterito  perfecto  legi  legisti  legit,  et  pluraliter  legimus  legistis 
legerunt  vel  legere:  eodem  modo  tempore  praeterito  plusquamper- 
fecto  legeram  legeras  legerat,  et  pluraliter  legeramus  legeratis 
legerant:  eodem  modo  tempore  futuro  legam  leges  leget,  et  plurali- 
ter legemus  legetis  legent.  imperativo  modo  tempore  praesenti  ad 
secumdam  et  tertiam  personam  lege  vel  legas  legat,  et  pluraliter 
legamus  legite  vel  legatis  legant:  eodem  modo  tempore  futuro 
legito  vel  legas  legito  vel  legat,  et  pluraliter  legamus  legitote  vel 
legatis  legant  vel  legunto  vel  leguntote.  optativo  modo  tempore 
praesenti  et  praeterito  inperfecto  utinam  legerem  legeres  legeret, 
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active?  Those  that  end  in  "o,"  and  make  the  passive  by  adding  the 
letter  "r,"  as  lego  legor.  What  are  the  passive?  Those  which  end  in 
"r"  and,  when  that  has  been  dropped,  return  into  the  active,  as 
legor  lego.  What  are  the  neuter?  Those  which  end  in  "o"  as  active, 
but  are  not  Latin  when  the  letter  "r"  has  been  added,  as  sto  curro: 
we  do  not  say,  "stor  curror."  Which  are  the  deponent?  Those 
which  end  in  "r"  as  passive,  but  are  not  Latin  when  that  is  with- 
drawn, as  luctor  loquor.  Which  are  common?  Those  which  end  in 
"r"  as  deponent,  but  fall  into  two  forms,  of  the  one  undergoing 
action,  and  the  one  acting,  as  osculor  criminor;  for  we  say,  ''oscu- 
lor  te,"  and  "osculor  a  te,"  "criminor  te,"  and  "criminor  a  te."  How 
many  numbers  of  verbs  are  there?  Two.  What?  Singular,  as  lego, 
plural,  as  legimus.  How  many  forms  of  verbs  are  there?  Two. 
What?  Simple,  as  lego;  compound,  as  neglego.  How  many  tenses 
of  verbs  are  there?  Three.  What?  Present,  as  lego;  preterite,  as 
legi;  future,  as  legam.  How  many  tenses  are  there  in  the  inflection 
of  verbs?  Five.  What?  Present,  as  lego;  preterite  imperfect,  as 
legebam;  preterite  perfect,  as  legi;  preterite  pluperfect,  as  legeram; 
future,  as  legam.  How  many  persons  of  verbs  are  there?  Three. 
What?  First,  as  lego;  second,  as  legis;  third,  as  legit. 

Give  the  inflection  of  the  active  verb.  Lego,  an  active  verb,  in 
the  indicative  mode,  a  word  of  present  time,  singular  number,  sim- 
ple form,  first  person,  third  short  conjugation,  which  will  be  in- 
flected thus:  lego,  legis,  legit,  and  plural,  legimus,  legitis,  legunt; 
in  the  same  mode  in  the  preterite  imperfect  tense,  legebam,  legebas, 
legebat,  and  plural,  legebamus,  legebatis,  legebant;  in  the  same 
mode  in  the  preterite  perfect  tense,  legi,  legisti,  legit,  and  plural, 
legimus,  legistis,  legerunt  or  legere;  in  the  same  mode  in  the  pre- 
terite pluferfect  tense,  legeram,  legeras,  legerat,  and  plural,  legera- 
mus,  legeratis  legerant;  in  the  same  mode  in  the  future  tense, 
legam,  leges,  leget,  and  plural,  legemus,  legetis,  legent.  In  the  im- 
perative mode  in  the  present  tense  for  the  second  and  third  person, 
lege  or  legas,  legat,  and  plural,  legamus,  legite,  or  legatis,  legant; 
in  the  same  mode  in  the  future  tense,  legito  or  legas,  legito  or  legat, 
and  plural,  legamus,  legitote,  or  legatis,  legant  or  legunto  or  legun- 
tote.'^'^  In  the  optative  mode  in  the  present  and  the  preterite  im- 

"  Donatus  combines  here  the  present  and  future  imperatives  with  the  jussive  sub- 
junctives. 
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et  pluraliter  utinam  legeremus  legeretis  legerent:  eodem  modo 
tempore  praeterito  perfecto  et  plusquamperfecto  utinam  legissem 
legisses  legisset,  et  pluraliter  utinam  legissemus  legissetis  legissent: 
eodem  modo  tempore  futuro  utinam  legam  legas  legat,  et  pluraliter 
utinam  legamus  legatis  legant.  coniunctivo  modo  tempore  praesenti 
cum  legam  legas  legat,  et  pluraliter  cum  legamus  legatis  legant: 
eodem  modo  tempore  praeterito  inperfecto  cum  legerem  legeres 
legeret,  et  pluraliter  cum  legeremus  legeretis  legerent :  eodem  modo 
tempore  praeterito  perfecto  cum  legerim  legeris  legerit,  et  plurali- 
ter cum  legerimus  legeritis  legerint:  eodem  modo  tempore  prae- 
terito plusquamperfecto  cum  legissem  legisses  legisset,  et  pluraliter 
cum  legissemus  legissetis  legissent:  eodem  modo  tempore  futuro 
cum  legero  legeris  legerit,  et  pluraliter  cum  legerimus  legeritis  leg- 
erint. infinitivo  modo  numeris  et  personis  tempore  praesenti  et 
praeterito  inperfecto  legere,  praeterito  perfecto  et  plusquamper- 
fecto legisse,  futuro  lectum  ire  vel  lecturum  esse,  verbo  inperson- 
ali  tempore  praesenti  legitur,  praeterito  inperfecto  legebatur,  prae- 
terito perfecto  lectum  est  vel  lectum  fuit,  praeterito  plusquamper- 
fecto lectum  erat  vel  lectum  fuerat,  futuro  legetur.  gerendi  vel 
participialia  verba  sunt  haec,  legendi  legendo  legendum  lectum  lec- 
tu.  participia  trahuntur  a  verbo  activo  duo,  praesentis  temporis  et 
futuri,  praesentis  legens,  futuri  lecturus.  legor  verbum  passivum 
indicativo  modo  dictum  temporis  praesentis  numeri  singularis  fig- 
urae  simplicis  personae  primae  coniugationis  tertiae  correptae, 
quod  declinabitur  sic:  legor  legeris  vel  legere  legitur,  et  pluraliter 
legimur  legimini  leguntur:  eodem  modo  tempore  praeterito  inper- 
fecto legebar  legebaris  vel  legebare  legebatur,  et  pluraliter  legeba- 
mur  legebamini  legebantur:  eodem  modo  tempore  praeterito  per- 
fecto lectus  sum  es  est,  et  pluraliter  lecti  sumus  estis  sunt ;  et  ulte- 
riore  modo  lectus  fui  fuisti  fuit,  et  pluraliter  lecti  fuimus  fuistis 
fuerunt  vel  fuere:  eodem  modo  tempore  praeterito  plusquamper- 
fecto lectus  eram  eras  erat,  et  pluraliter  lecti  eramus  eratis  erant; 
et  ulteriore  modo  lectus  fueram  fueras  fuerat,  et  pluraliter  lecti 
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perfect  tense,  utinam  legerem,  legeres,  legeret,  and  plural,  utinam 
legeremus,  legeretis,  legerent;  in  the  same  mode  in  the  preterite  per- 
fect tense  and  in  the  pluperfect,  utinam  legissem,  legisses,  legisset, 
and  plural,  utinam  legissemus,  legissetis,  legissent;  in  the  same 
mode  in  the  future  tense,  utinam  legam,  legas,  legat,  and  plural, 
utinam  legamus,  legatis,  legant.  In  the  subjunctive  mode  in  the 
present  tense,  cum  legam,  legas,  legat,  and  plural,  cum  legamus, 
legatis,  legant;  in  the  same  mode  in  the  preterite  imperfect,  cum 
legerem,  legeres,  legeret,  and  plural,  cum  legeremus,  legeretis,  leg- 
erent;  in  the  same  mode  in  the  perfect  preterite  tense,  cum  legerim, 
legeris,  legerit,  and  plural,  cum  legerimus,  legeritis,  legerint;  in  the 
same  mode  in  the  pluperfect  preterite  tense,  cum  legissem,  legisses, 
legisset,  and  plural,  cum  legissemus,  legissetis,  legissent;  in  the 
same  mode  in  the  future  tense,  cum  legero,  legeris,  legerit,  and  plu- 
ral, cum  legerimus,  legeritis,  legerint.'"  In  the  infinitive  mode  in 
numbers  and  persons  in  the  present  tense  and  the  preterite  imper- 
fect, legere;  in  the  perfect  preterite  and  the  pluperfect,  legisse;  in 
the  future,  lectum  ire  or  lecturum  esse.  For  the  impersonal  verb  in 
the  present  tense,  legitur;  in  the  imperfect  preterite,  legebatur;  in 
the  perfect  preterite,  lectum  est  or  lectum  fuit;  in  the  pluperfect 
preterite,  lectum  erat  or  lectum  fuerat;  in  the  future,  legetur.  Ge- 
rundives or  participial  verbs  are  these:  legendi,  legendo,  legendum, 
lectum,  lectu.  Two  participles  are  derived  from  the  active  verb,  of 
the  present  tense  and  of  the  future,  of  the  present,  legens;  of  the 
future,  lecturus.  Legor,  a  passive  verb  in  the  indicative  mode,  a 
word  of  present  tense,  singular  number,  simple  form,  first  person, 
third  short  conjugation,  which  is  inflected  thus:  legor,  legeris  or 
legere,  legitur,  and  plural,  legimur,  legimini,  leguntur;  in  the  same 
mode  in  the  imperfect  preterite  tense,  legebar,  legebaris  or  legebare, 
legebatur,  and  plural,  legebamur,  legebamini,  legebantur;  in  the 
same  mode  in  the  perfect  preterite  tense,  lectus  sum,  es,  est,  and 
plural,  lecti  sumus,  estis,  sunt;  and  in  that  mode  with  a  sense  of 
remoter  time,  lectus  fui,  fuisti,  fuit,  and  plural,  lecti  fuimus,  fuistis, 
fuerunt  or  fuere;  in  the  same  mode  in  the  pluperfect  preterite  tense, 
lectus  eram,  eras,  erat,  and  plural,  lecti  eramus,  eratis,  erant;  and 
in  the  same  mode  with  a  sense  of  remoter  time,  lectus  fueram,  fue- 

'"  Donatus  leaves  out  the  future  perfect  under  the  indicative  and  places  it  under  the 
subjunctive,  calling  it  the  future. 
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fueramus  fueratis  fuerant:  eodem  modo  tempore  future  legar 
legeris  vel  legere  legetur,  et  pluraliter  legemur  legemini  legentur. 
imperative  mode  tempore  praesenti  ad  secundam  et  tertiam  per- 
sonam legere  vel  legaris  legatur^  et  pluraliter  legamur  legimini  vel 
legamini  legantur.  eodem  modo  tempore  futuro  legitor  vel  legaris 
legitor  vel  legatur,  et  pluraliter  legamur  legimini  vel  legiminor 
legantur  vel  leguntor.  optative  modo  tempore  praesenti  et  praeter- 
ito  inperfecto  utinam  legerer  legereris  vel  legerere  legeretur,  et  plu- 
raliter utinam  legeremur  legeremini  legerentur:  eodem  mode  tem- 
pore praeterito  perfecto  et  plusquamperfecto  utinam  lectus  essem 
esses  esset,  et  pluraliter  utinam  lecti  essemus  essetis  essent ;  et  ulte- 
riore  modo  utinam  lectus  fuissem  fuisses  fuisset,  et  pluraliter 
utinam  lecti  fuissemus  fuissetis  fuissent:  eodem  mode  tempore 
futuro  utinam  legar  legaris  vel  legare  legatur,  et  pluraliter  utinam 
legamur  legamini  legantur.  coniunctive  mode  tempore  praesenti 
cum  legar  legaris  vel  legare  legatur,  et  pluraliter  cum  legamur  lega- 
mini legantur:  eodem  modo  tempore  praeterito  inperfecto  cum 
legerer  legereris  vel  legerere  legeretur,  et  pluraliter  cum  legeremur 
legeremini  legerentur:  eodem  modo  tempore  praeterito  perfecto 
cum  lectus  sim  sis  sit,  et  pluraliter  cum  lecti  simus  sitis  sint;  et 
ulteriore  mode  cum  lectus  fuerim  fueris  fuerit,  et  pluraliter  cum 
lecti  fuerimus  fueritis  fuerint:  eodem  mode  tempore  praeterito 
plusquamperfecto  cum  lectus  essem  esses  esset,  et  pluraliter  cum 
lecti  essemus  essetis  essent;  et  ulteriore  modo  cum  lectus  fuissem 
fuisses  fuisset,  et  pluraliter  cum  lecti  fuissemus  fuissetis  fuissent; 
eodem  modo  tempore  futuro  cum  lectus  ere  eris  erit,  et  pluraliter 
cum  lecti  erimus  eritis  erint,  et  ulteriore  modo  cum  lectus  fuero 
fueris  fuerit,  et  pluraliter  cum  lecti  fuerimus  fueritis  fuerint.  infini- 
tive mode  numeris  et  personis  tempore  praesenti  et  praeterito  in- 
perfecto legi,  praeterito  perfecto  et  plusquamperfecto  lectum  esse 
vel  fuisse,  futuro  lectum  iri.  participia  trahuntur  a  verbo  passive 
duo,  praeteriti  temporis  et  futuri,  praeteriti  lectus,  futuri  legendus. 
activi  verbi  regulam  neutrale  verbum  sequitur,  passivi  commune  et 
deponens. 
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ras,  fuerat,  and  plural,  lecti  fueramus,  fucratis,  fuerant;  in  the 
same  mode  in  the  future  tense,  legar,  legeris  or  legere,  legetur,  and 
plural,  legemur,  legemini,  legentur;  in  the  imperative  mode  in  the 
present  tense  for  the  second  and  third  person,  legere  or  legaris, 
legatur,  and  plural,  legamur,  legimini  or  legamini,  legantur;  in  the 
same  mode  in  the  future  tense,  legitor  or  legaris,  legitor  or  legatur, 
and  plural,  legamur,  legimini  or  legiminor,  legantur  or  leguntor;  in 
the  optative  mode  in  the  present  tense  and  in  the  imperfect  pret- 
erite, utinam  legerer,  legereris  or  legerere,  legeretur,  and  plural, 
utinam  legeremur,  legeremini,  legerentur;  in  the  same  mode  in  the 
preterite  perfect  tense  and  the  pluperfect,  utinam  lectus  essem, 
esses,  esset,  and  plural,  utinam  lecti  essemus,  essetis,  essent;  and  in 
that  mode  with  a  sense  of  remoter  time,  utinam  lectus  fuissem,  fuis- 
ses,  fuisset,  and  plural,  utinam  lecti  fuissemus,  fuissetis,  fuissent;  in 
the  same  mode  in  the  future  tense,  utinam  legar,  legaris  or  legare, 
legatur,  and  plural,  utinam  legamur,  legamini,  legantur ;  in  the  sub- 
junctive mode  in  the  present  tense,  cum  legar,  legaris  or  legare, 
legatur,  and  plural,  cum  legamur,  legamini,  legantur;  in  the  same 
mode  in  the  imperfect  preterite  tense,  cum  legerer,  legereris  or  lege- 
rere, legeretur,  and  plural,  cum  legeremur,  legeremini,  legerentur; 
in  the  same  mode  in  the  perfect  preterite  tense,  cum  lectus  sim,  sis, 
sit,  and  plural,  cum  lecti  simus,  sitis,  sint ;  and  in  that  mode  with  a 
sense  of  remoter  time,  cum  lectus  fuerim,  fueris,  fuerit,  and  plural, 
cum  lecti  fuerimus,  fueritis,  fuerint ;  in  the  same  mode  in  the  pluper- 
fect preterite  tense,  cum  lectus  essem,  esses,  esset,  and  plural,  cum 
lecti  essemus,  essetis,  essent;  and  in  that  mode  with  a  sense  of  re- 
moter time,  cum  lectus  fuissem,  fuisses,  fuisset,  and  plural,  cum 
lecti  fuissemus,  fuissetis,  fuissent;  in  the  same  mode  in  the  future 
tense,  cum  lectus  ero,  eris,  erit,  and  plural,  cum  lecti  erimus,  eritis, 
erint;  and  in  that  mode  with  a  sense  of  remoter  time,  cum  lectus 
fuero,  fueris,  fuerit,  and  plural,  cum  lecti  fuerimus,  fueritis,  fuerint. 
In  the  infinitive  mode  in  numbers  and  persons  in  the  present  tense 
and  in  the  imperfect  preterite,  legi ;  in  the  perfect  preterite  and  the 
pluperfect,  lectum  esse  or  fuisse;  in  the  future,  lectum  iri.  Two 
participles  are  derived  from  the  passive  verb,  of  the  preterite  tense 
and  of  the  future;  of  the  preterite,  lectus;  of  the  future,  legendus. 
The  neuter  verb  follows  the  rule  of  the  active  verb;  the  common 
and  the  deponent,  of  the  passive. 
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DE  ADVERBIO 

Adverbium  quid  est?  Pars  orationis,  quae  adiecta  verbo  sig- 
nificationem  eius  explanat  atque  inplet.  Adverbio  quot  accidunt? 
Tria.  Quae?  Significatio  conparatio  figura.  Significatio  adverbio- 
rum  in  quo  est?  Quia  sunt  aut  loci  adverbia  aut  temporis  aut 
numeri  aut  negandi  aut  affirmandi  aut  demonstrandi  aut  optandi 
aut  hortandi  aut  ordinis  aut  interrogandi  aut  similitudinis  aut  qual- 
itatis  aut  quantitatis  aut  dubitandi  aut  personalia  aut  vocandi  aut 
respondendi  aut  separandi  aut  iurandi  aut  eligendi  aut  congregandi 
aut  prohibendi  aut  eventus  aut  conparandi.  Da  adverbia  loci.  Vt 
hie  vel  ibi;,  intus  vel  foris,  illic  vel  inde.  Da  temporis.  Vt  hodie 
nuper  aliquando;  numeri,  ut  semel  bis;  negandi,  ut  non;  affirmandi, 
ut  etiam  quinni;  demonstrandi,  ut  en  ecce;  optandi,  ut  utinam; 
hortandi,  ut  eia;  ordinis,  ut  deinde;  interrogandi,  ut  cur  quare 
quamobrem;  similitudinis,  ut  quasi  ceu;  qualitatis,  ut  docte  pul- 
chre;  quantitatis,  ut  multum  parum;  dubitandi,  ut  forsitan  for- 
tasse;  personalia,  ut  mecum  tecum  secum  nobiscum  vobiscum;  vo- 
candi, ut  heus;  respondendi,  ut  heu;  separandi,  ut  seorsum; 
iurandi,  ut  edepol,  ecastor,  hercle,  medius  fidius;  eligendi,  ut  potius 
immo;  congregandi,  ut  simul  una;  prohibendi,  ut  ne;  eventus,  ut 
forte  fortuitu;  conparandi,  ut  magis  vel  tam.  Conparatio  adverbio- 
rum  in  quo  est?  In  tribus  gradibus  conparationis,  positivo  conpara- 
tivo  superlativo.  Da  adverbium  positivi  gradus.  Vt  docte;  conpara- 
tivi,  ut  doctius;  superlativi,  ut  doctissime.  magis  doctius  et  tam 
doctissime  non  dicimus,  quia  magis  et  tam  positivo  gradui  tantum 
iungitur,  licet  veteres  dixerint  tam  magis  et  quam  magis.  Figurae 
adverbiorum  quot  sunt?  Duae.  Quae?  Simplex  et  conposita,  sim- 
plex, ut  docte  prudenter,  conposita,  ut  indocte  inprudenter.  ad- 
verbia localia  vel  in  loco  sunt  vel  de  loco  vel  ad  locum,  sed  in  loco 
et  de  loco  eandem  significationem  habent,  ut  intus  sum,  intus  exec, 
foris  sum,  foris  venio.  ad  locum  aliam  significationem  habent,  ut 
intro  eo,  foras  eo.  de  intus  autem  et  de  foris  sic  non  dicimus,  quo 
modo  in  foras  vel  ad  foras. 
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CONCERNING  THE  ADVERB 

What  is  an  adverb?  A  part  of  speech  which,  added  to  a  verb, 
explains  the  meaning  of  it  and  completes  it.  What  attributes  has  an 
adverb?  Three.  Meaning,  comparison,  form.  In  what  does  the 
meaning  of  adverbs  consist?  Because  they  are  adverbs  of  place,  or 
of  time,  or  of  number,  or  of  denying,  or  of  affirming,  or  of  showing, 
or  of  desiring,  or  of  encouraging,  or  of  order,  or  of  enquiry,  or  of 
likeness,  or  of  quality,  or  of  quantity,  or  of  doubting,  or  personal, 
or  of  calling,  or  of  replying,  or  of  separating,  or  of  swearing,  or  of 
choosing,  or  of  grouping,  or  of  preventing,  or  of  result,  or  of  com- 
paring. Give  the  adverbs  of  place.  As  hie  or  ibi,  intus  or  foris,  illic 
or  inde.  Give  those  of  time.  As  hodie,  nuper,  aliquando;  those  of 
number,  as  semel,  bis;  of  negation,  as  non;  of  affirmation,  as  etiam 
quinni;"  of  demonstration,  as  eu,  ecce;  of  desire,  as  utinam;  of 
urging,  as  eia;  of  order,  as  deinde;  of  interrogation,  as  cur,  quare, 
quamobrem;  of  likeness,  as  quasi,  ceu;  of  quality,  as  docte,  pul- 
chre;  of  quantity,  as  multum,  parum;  of  doubt,  as  forsitan,  for- 
tasse;  personal,  as  mecum,  tecum,  secum,  nobiscum,  vobiscum;  of 
calling,  as  heus ;  of  replying,  as  heu ;  of  separating,  as  seorsum ;  of 
swearing,  as  edepol,  ecastor,  hercle,  medius  fidius;  of  selecting,  as 
potius,  immo;  of  grouping,  as  simul,  una;  of  preventing,  as  ne;  of 
result,  as  forte,  fortuitu;  of  comparing,  as  magis  or  tam.  Compar- 
ison of  adverbs  consists  in  what?  In  three  degrees  of  comparison: 
positive,  comparative,  superlative.  Give  an  adverb  of  the  positive 
degree.  As  docte:  of  the  comparative,  as  doctius;  of  the  superla- 
tive, as  doctissime.  We  do  not  say,  "magis  doctius"  and  "tam  doc- 
tissime"  because  magis  and  tam  are  joined  only  to  the  positive  de- 
gree, although  our  ancestors  said  "tam  magis"  and  "quam  magis." 
How  many  forms  of  adverbs  are  there?  Two.  What?  Simple  and 
compound;  simple,  as  docte,  prudenter;  compound,  as  indocte,  im- 
prudenter.  Adverbs  of  location  are  concerned  with  in  the  place,  or 
from  the  place,  or  to  the  place.  But  in  loco  and  de  loco  have  the 
same  meaning,  as  intus  sum,  intus  exeo,  foris  sum,  foris  venio.  Ad 
locum  has  another  meaning,  as  intro  eo,  foras  eo.  But  we  do  not 
say  thus,  "de  intus  and  de  foris,"  though  we  say,  "in  foras"  or  "ad 
foras." 

'*  Keil  gives  guidni  in  a  footnote. 
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DE  PARTICIPIO 

Participium  quid  est?  Pars  orationis  partem  capiens  nominis, 
partem  verbi;  nominis  genera  et  casus,  verbi  tempora  et  significa- 
tiones,  utriusque  numerum  et  figuram.  Participio  quot  accidunt? 
Sex.  Quae?  Genus  casus  tempus  significatio  numerus  figura.  Ge- 
nera participiorum  quot  sunt?  Quattuor.  Quae?  Masculinum,  ut 
hie  lectus,  femininum,  ut  haec  lecta,  neutrum,  ut  hoc  lectum,  com- 
mune tribus  generibus,  ut  hie  et  haec  et  hoc  legens.  Casus  partici- 
piorum quot  sunt?  Sex.  Qui?  Nominativus,  ut  hie  legens,  geneti- 
vus,  ut  huius  legentis,  dativus,  ut  huic  legenti,  accusativus,  ut  hunc 
legentem,  vocativus,  ut  o  legens,  ablativus,  ut  ab  hoc  legente.  Tem- 
pora participiorum  quot  sunt?  Tria.  Quae?  Praesens,  ut  legens, 
praeteritum,  ut  lectus,  futurum,  ut  lecturus  et  legendus.  Significa- 
tiones  participiorum  in  quo  sunt?  Quia  ab  activo  verbo  duo  par- 
ticipia  veniunt,  praesens  et  futurum,  ut  legens  lecturus;  a  passivo 
duo,  praeteritum  et  futurum,  ut  lectus  legendus;  a  neutro  duo,  sicut 
ab  activo,  praesens  et  futurum,  ut  stans  staturus,  a  deponenti  tria, 
praesens  praeteritum  et  futurum,  ut  loquens  locutus  locuturus;  a 
communi  quattuor,  praesens  praeteritum  et  duo  futura,  ut  crimi- 
nans  criminatus  criminaturus  criminandus.  Numeri  participiorum 
quot  sunt?  Duo.  Qui?  Singularis,  ut  hie  legens,  pluralis,  ut  hi 
legentes.  Figurae  participiorum  quot  sunt?  Duae.  Quae?  Simplex, 
ut  legens,  conposita,  ut  neglegens.  Da  declinationem  participii. 
Legens  participium  veniens  a  verbo  activo  temporis  praesentis  gen- 
eris omnis  numeri  singularis  figurae  simplicis  casus  nominativi 
(accusativi)  et  vocativi,  quod  declinabitur  sic:  nominativo  hie  et 
haec  et  hoc  legens,  genetivo  huius  legentis,  dativo  huic  legenti,  ac- 
cusative hunc  et  banc  legentem  et  hoc  legens,  vocativo  o  legens, 
ablative  ab  hoc  et  ab  hac  et  ab  hoc  legente  vel  legenti ;  et  pluraliter 
nominativo  hi  et  hae  legentes  et  haec  legentia,  genetivo  horum  et 
harum  et  horum  legentium,  dativo  his  legentibus,  accusative  hos  et 
has  legentes  et  haec  legentia,  vocativo  o  legentes  et  o  legentia,  ab- 
lativo  ab  his  legentibus.  lecturus  lectura  lecturum  participia  veni- 
entia  a  verbo  activo  temporis  futuri  generis  masculini  feminini  et 
neutri  numeri  singularis  figurae  simplicis  casus  nominativi  et  voca- 
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CONCERNING  THE  PARTICIPLE 

What  is  a  participle?  A  part  of  speech  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  the  noun,  and  of  the  verb;  of  the  noun,  the  genders  and  cases;  of 
the  verb,  the  tenses  and  meanings;  of  both,  the  number  and  form. 
How  many  attributes  has  the  participle?  Six.  What?  Gender,  case, 
tense,  meaning,  number,  form.  How  many  genders  of  participles 
are  there?  Four.  What?  Masculine,  as  hie  lectus;  feminine,  as 
haec  lecta;  neuter,  as  hoc  lectum;  common  in  three  genders,  as  hie 
and  haec  and  hoc  legens.  How  many  cases  of  participles  are  there? 
Six.  What?  Nominative,  as  hie  legens;  genitive,  as  huius  legentis; 
dative,  as  huic  legenti;  accusative,  as  hunc  legentem;  vocative,  as 
O  legend.;  ablative,  as  ab  hoc  legente.  How  many  tenses  of  parti- 
ciples are  there?  Three.  What?  Present,  as  legens;  preterite,  as 
lectus;  future,  as  lecturus  and  legendus.  In  what  do  the  meanings 
of  participles  consist?  Because  two  participles  come  from  the  active 
verb,  present  and  future,  as  legens  lecturus;  from  the  passive  two, 
preterite  and  future,  as  lectus  legendus;  from  the  neuter  two,  just 
as  from  the  active,  present,  and  future,  as  stans,  staturus ;  from  the 
deponent  three,  present,  preterite,  and  future,  as  loquens,  locutus, 
locuturus;  from  the  common  four,  present,  preterite,  and  two  fu- 
tures, as  criminans,  criminatus,  criminaturus,  criminandus.  How 
many  numbers  of  participles  are  there?  Two.  What?  Singular,  as 
hie  legens;  plural,  as  hi  legentes.  How  many  forms  of  participles 
are  there?  Two.  What?  Simple,  as  legens;  compound,  as  negle- 
gens.  Give  the  declension  of  the  participle.  Legens  is  a  participle 
coming  from  the  active  verb  of  present  tense,  every  gender,  singu- 
lar number,  simple  form,  nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative  case, 
which  will  be  declined  thus:  in  the  nominative,  hie  and  haec  and 
hoc  legens;  genitive,  huius  legentis;  dative,  huic  legenti;  accusa- 
tive, hunc  and  hanc  legentem  and  hoc  legens;  vocative,  O  legens; 
ablative,  ab  hoc  and  ab  hac  and  ab  hoc  legente  or  legenti ;  and  plu- 
ral nominative,  hi  and  hae  legentes  and  haec  legentia;  genitive, 
horum  and  harum  and  horum  legentium;  dative,  his  legentibus; 
accusative,  hos  and  has  legentes  and  haec  legentia;  vocative,  O 
legentes  and  O  legentia;  ablative,  ab  his  legentibus.  Lecturus,  lec- 
tura,  lecturum,  participles  coming  from  the  active  verb  of  future 
tense,  masculine,  feminine  and  neuter  gender,  singular  number,  sim- 
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tivi,  quae  declinabuntur  sic:  nominativo  lecturus  lectura  lecturum, 
genetivo  lecturi  lecturae  lecturi,  dativo  lecturo  lecturae  lecturo,  ac- 
cusative lecturum  lecturam  lecturum,  vocative  lecture  lectura  lec- 
turum, ablative  ab  hoc  lecturo  ab  hac  lectura  ab  hoc  lecturo;  et 
pluraliter  nominativo  lecturi  lecturae  lectura,  genetivo  lecturorum 
lecturarum  lecturorum,  dativo  lecturis,  accusative  lectures  lecturas 
lectura,  vocative  lecturi  lecturae  lectura,  ablative  ab  his  lecturis. 
lectus  lecta  lectum  participia  venientia  a  verbo  passive  temperis 
praeteriti  generis  masculini  feminini  et  neutri  numeri  singularis  fig- 
urae  simplicis  casus  neminativi  et  vocativi,  quae  declinabuntur  sic: 
nominative  lectus  lecta  lectum,  genetivo  lecti  lectae  lecti,  dativo 
lecto  lectae  lecto,  accusative  lectum  lectam  lectum,  vocative  lecte 
lecta  lectum,  ablative  ab  hoc  lecte  ab  hac  lecta  ab  hoc  lecto;  et 
pluraliter  nominativo  lecti  lectae  lecta,  genetivo  lectorum  lectarum 
lectorum,  dative  lectis,  accusative  lectos  lectas  lecta,  vocative  lecti 
lectae  lecta,  ablative  ab  his  lectis.  legendus  legenda  legendum  par- 
ticipia venientia  a  verbo  passive  temperis  futuri  generis  masculini 
feminini  et  neutri  numeri  singularis  figurae  simplicis  casus  nemina- 
tivi et  vocativi,  quae  declinabuntur  sic:  nominative  legendus 
legenda  legendum,  genetivo  legendi  legendae  legendi,  dative  legendo 
legendae  legendo,  accusative  legendum  legendam  legendum,  voca- 
tive legende  legenda  legendum,  ablative  ab  hoc  legendo  ab  hac 
legenda  ab  hoc  legendo;  et  pluraliter  nominative  legendi  legendae 
legenda,  genetivo  legenderum  legendarum  legendorum,  dativo 
legendis,  accusative  legendos  legendas  legenda,  vocative  legendi 
legendae  legenda,  ablative  ab  his  legendis. 


DE  CONIUNCTIONE 

Ceniunctio  quid  est?  Pars  eratienis  adnectens  ordinansque 
sententiam.  Coniunctioni  quet  accidunt?  Tria.  Quae?  Potestas 
figura  ordo.  Potestas  coniunctionum  quot  species  habet?  Quinque. 
Quas?  Cepulativas  disiunctivas  expletivas  causales  rationales.  Da 
copulativas.  Et  que  at  atque  ac  ast.  Da  disiunctivas.  Aut  ve  vel  ne 
nee  neque.    Da  expletivas.    Quidem,  equidem,  saltim,  videlicet, 
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pie  form,  nominative  and  vocative  case,  which  will  be  declined 
thus:  in  the  nominative,  lecturus,  lectura,  lecturum;  genitive,  lec- 
turi,  lecturae,  lecturi;  dative,  lecturo,  lecturae,  lecturo;  accusative, 
lecturum,  lecturam,  lecturum;  vocative,  lecture,  lectura,  lecturum; 
ablative,  ab  hoc  lecturo,  ab  hac  lectura,  ab  hoc  lecturo;  and  plural 
nominative,  lecturi,  lecturae,  lectura;  genitive,  lecturorum,  lectura- 
rum,  lecturorum;  dative,  lecturis;  accusative,  lecturos,  lecturas,  lec- 
tura; vocative,  lecturi,  lecturae,  lectura;  ablative,  ab  his  lecturis. 
Lectus,  lecta,  lectum,  participles  coming  from  the  passive  verb  of 
preterite  tense,  masculine,  feminine  and  neuter  gender,  singular 
number,  simple  form,  nominative  and  vocative  case,  which  will  be 
declined  thus:  in  the  nominative,  lectus,  lecta,  lectum;  genitive, 
lecti,  lectae,  lecti;  dative,  lecto,  lectae,  lecto;  accusative,  lectum, 
lectam,  lectum;  vocative,  lecte,  lecta,  lectum;  ablative,  ab  hoc  lecto, 
ab  hac  lecta,  ab  hoc  lecto;  and  plural  nominative,  lecti,  lectae, 
lecta;  genitive,  lectorum,  lectarum,  lectorum;  dative,  lectis;  ac- 
cusative, lectos,  lectas,  lecta;  vocative,  lecti,  lectae,  lecta;  ablative, 
ab  his  lectis.  Legendus,  legenda,  legendum,  participles  coming  from 
the  passive  verb  of  future  tense,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter 
gender,  singular  number,  simple  form,  nominative  and  vocative 
case,  which  will  be  declined  thus:  in  the  nominative,  legendus, 
legenda,  legendum;  genitive,  legendi,  legendae,  legendi;  dative, 
legendo,  legendae,  legendo;  accusative,  legendum,  legendam,  legen- 
dum; vocative,  legende,  legenda,  legendum;  ablative,  ab  hoc  legen- 
do, ab  hac  legenda,  ab  hoc  legendo;  and  plural  nominative,  legendi, 
legendae,  legenda;  genitive,  legendorum,  legendarum,  legendorum; 
dative,  legendis;  accusative,  legendos,  legendas,  legenda;  vocative, 
legendi,  legendae,  legenda;  ablative,  ab  his  legendis. 

CONCERNING  THE  CONJUNCTION 

What  is  a  conjunction?  The  part  of  speech  which  binds  to- 
gether the  sentence  and  sets  it  in  order.  How  many  attributes  has  a 
conjunction?  Three.  What?  Function,  form,  order.  The  function 
of  conjunctions  is  of  how  many  sorts?  Five.  What?  Copulative, 
disjunctive,  expletive,  causal,  rational.  Give  the  copulatives.  Et, 
que,  at,  atque,  ac,  ast.  Give  the  disjunctives.  Aut,  ve,  vel,  ne,  nee, 
neque.    Give  the  expletives.    Quidem,  equidem,  saltim,  videlicet. 
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quamquam,  quamvis,  quoque,  autem,  pwrro,  porro  autem,  tamen. 
Da  causales.  Si  etsi,  etiamsi,  si  quidem,  quando,  quando  quidem, 
quin,  quin  etiam,  quatinus,  sin,  seu,  sive,  nam,  namque,  ni,  nisi, 
nisi  si,  si  enim,  etenim,  ne,  sed,  interea,  licet,  quamobrem,  praeser- 
tim  item,  itemque,  ceterum,  alioquin,  praeterea.  Da  rationales.  Ita, 
itaque,  enim,  enimvero,  quia,  quapropter,  quoniam,  quoniam  qui- 
dem, quippe,  ergo,  ideo,  igitur,  scilicet,  propterea,  idcirco.  Fig- 
urae  coniunctionum  quot  sunt?  Duae.  Quae?  Simplex,  ut  nam, 
conposita,  ut  namque.  Ordo  coniunctionum  in  quo  est?  Quia  aut 
praepositivae  coniunctiones  sunt,  ut  ac  ast,  aut  subiunctivae,  ut 
que  autem,  aut  communes,  ut  et  igitur  ergo. 


DE  PRAEPOSITIONE 

Praepositio  quid  est?  Pars  orationis  quae  praeposita  aliis  parti- 
bus  orationis  significationem  earum  aut  conplet  aut  mutat  aut  min- 
uit.  Praepositioni  quot  accidunt?  Vnum.  Quid?  Casus  tantum. 
Quot?  Duo.  Qui?  Accusativus  et  ablativus.  Da  praepositiones 
casus  accusativi.  Ad  apud  ante  adversum  cis  citra  circum  circa  con- 
tra erga  extra  inter  intra  infra  iuxta  ob  pone  per  prope  secundum 
post  trans  ultra  praeter  propter  supra  usque  penes.  Quo  modo? 
Dicimus  enim  ad  patrem,  apud  villam,  ante  aedes,  adversum  inimi- 
cos,  cis  Renum,  citra  forum,  circum  vicinos,  circa  templum,  contra 
hostem,  erga  propinquos,  extra  terminos,  inter  naves,  intra  moenia, 
infra  tectum,  iuxta  macellum,  ob  augurium,  pone  tribunal,  per 
parietem,  prope  fenestram,  secundum  fores,  post  tergum,  trans 
ripam,  ultra  fines,  praeter  officium,  propter  rem,  supra  caelum, 
usque  Oceanum,  penes  arbitros.  Da  praepositiones  casus  ablativi. 
A  ab  abs  cum  coram  clam  de  e  ex  pro  prae  palam  sine  absque  tenus. 
Quo  modo?  Dicimus  enim  a  domo,  ab  homine,  abs  quolibet,  cum 
exercitu,  coram  testibus,  clam  custodibus,  de  foro,  e  iure,  ex  prae- 
fectura,  pro  clientibus,  prae  timore,  palam  omnibus,  sine  labore, 
absque  iniuria,  tenus  pube,  quod  nos  dicimus  pube  tenus.  Da  utri- 
usque  casus  praepositiones.  In  sub  super  subter.  In  et  sub  quando 
accusative  casui  iunguntur?  Quando  vel  nos  vel  quoslibet  in  locum 
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quamquam,  quamvis,  quoque,  autem,  porro,  porro  autem,  tamen. 
Give  the  causals.  Si,  etsi,  etiamsi,  siquidem,  quando  quidem,  quin, 
quin  etiam,  quatinus,  sin,  seu,  sive,  nam,  namque,  ni,  nisi,  nisi  si,  si 
enim,  etenim,  ne,  sed,  interea,  licet,  quamobrem,  praesertim,  item, 
itemque,  ceterum,  alioquin,  praeterea.  Give  the  rationals.  Ita,  ita- 
que,  enim,  enimvero,  quia,  quapropter,  quoniam,  quoniam  quidem, 
quippe,  ergo,  ideo,  igitur,  scilicet,  propterea,  idcirco.  How  many 
forms  of  conjunctions  are  there?  Two.  What?  Simple,  as  nam; 
compound,  as  namque.  The  order  of  conjunctions  depends  on 
what?  Accordingly  as  they  are  conjunctions  which  are  placed  be- 
fore, as  ac,  ast;  or  placed  afterward,  as  que,  autem;  or  general,  as 
et,  igitur,  ergo. 

ABOUT  THE  PREPOSITION 

What  is  a  preposition?  A  part  of  speech  which,  placed  before 
other  parts  of  speech,  completes  their  meaning  or  alters  it  or  dimin- 
ishes it.  How  many  attributes  has  a  preposition?  One.  What? 
Case  alone.  How  many?  Two.  What?  Accusative  and  ablative. 
Give  the  prepositions  of  [used  with]  the  accusative  case.  Ad,  apud, 
ante,  adversum,  cis,  citra,  circum,  circa,  contra,  erga,  extra,  inter, 
intra,  infra,  juxta,  ob,  pone,  per,  prope,  secundum,  post,  trans, 
ultra,  praeter,  propter,  supra,  usque,  penes.  How  are  they  used? 
Namely,  we  say  ad  patrem,  apud  villam,  ante  aedes,  adversum 
inimicos,  cis  Renum,  citra  forum,  circum  vicinos,  circa  templum, 
contra  hostem,  erga  propinquos,  extra  terminos,  inter  naves,  intra 
moenia,  infra  tectum,  juxta  macellum,  ob  augurium,  pone  tribunal, 
per  parietem,  prope  fenestram,  secundum  fores,  post  tergum,  trans 
ripam,  ultra  fines,  praeter  officium,  propter  rem,  supra  caelum, 
usque  oceanum,  penes  arbitros.  Give  the  prepositions  used  with 
the  ablative  case.  A,  ab,  abs,  cum,  coram,  clam,  de,  e,  ex,  pro,  prae, 
palam,  sine,  absque,  tenus.  How  are  they  used?  Namely,  we  say  a 
domo,  ab  homine,  abs  quolibet,  cum  exercitu,  coram  testibus,  clam 
custodibus,  de  foro,  e  iure,  ex  praefectura,  pro  clientibus,  prae 
timore,  palam  omnibus,  sine  labore,  absque  iniuria,  tenus  pube, 
though  we  say  pube  tenus.  Give  prepositions  of  both  cases.  In, 
sub,  super,  subter.  When  are  "in"  and  "sub"  used  with  the  accusa- 
tive case?  Whenever  we  mean  that  either  we  or  someone  else  are 
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ire  isse  ituros  esse  significamus.  Quando  ablative?  Quando  vel  nos 
vel  quoslibet  in  loco  esse  fuisse  futuros  esse  significamus.  in  accusa- 
tivi  casus,  "itur  in  antiquam  silvam";  in  ablativi  casus,  "stans  celsa 
in  puppi":  sub  accusativi  casus,  "postesque  subipsos  Nituntur 
gradibus";  sub  ablativi  casus,  *'arma  sub  adversa  posuit  radiantia 
quercu".  Super  quam  vim  habet?  Vbi  locum  significat,  magis  ac- 
cusative casui  servit  quam  ablativo;  ubi  mentionem  alicuius  faci- 
mus,  ablativo  tantum,  ut  "multa  super  Priamo  rogitans".  In  quam 
vim  habet?  Etiam  tum  accusative  casui  servit,  cum  significat  con- 
tra, ut  in  adulterum,  in  desertorem.  Subter  quam  vim  habet?  Ean- 
dem  quam  superiores  ad  locum  et  in  loco  significantes.  Quae  prae- 
positiones  sunt  quae  dictionibus  serviunt  et  separari  non  possunt? 
Di  dis  re  se  am  con.  Quo  modo?  Dicimus  enim  diduco  distraho 
recipio  secubo  amplector  congredior.  Quae  sunt  quae  coniungi  non 
possunt?  Apud  et  penes.  Quae  coniunguntur  et  separantur?  Reli- 
quae  omnes. 


DE  INTERIECTIONE 

Interiectio  quid  est?  Pars  orationis  significans  mentis  affectum 
voce  incondita.  Interiectioni  quid  accidit?  Tantum  significatio, 
Significatio  interiectionis  in  quo  est?  Quia  aut  laetitiam  significa- 
mus, ut  evax,  aut  dolorem,  ut  heu,  aut  admirationem,  ut  papae,  aut 
metum,  ut  attat,  et  siqua  sunt  similia. 
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going,  have  gone,  are  about  to  go  into  a  place.  When  with  the  abla- 
tive? When  we  mean  that  either  we  or  someone  else  are,  have  been, 
are  about  to  be,  in  a  place.  In  with  the  accusative  case,  "itur  in  an- 
tiquam  silvam";  in  with  the  ablative  case,  "stans  celsa  in  puppe"; 
sub  with  the  accusative  case,  "postesque  sub  ipsos  Nituntur  gradi- 
bus'';  sub  with  the  ablative  case,  "arma  sub  adversa  posuit  radi- 
antia  quercu."  Super  has  what  force?  When  it  means  place,  it  more 
often  governs  the  accusative  case  than  the  ablative;  when  we  make 
mention  of  anyone,  in  the  ablative  only,  as  "multa  super  Priamo 
rogitans."  In  has  what  force?"  As  when  it  governs  the  accusative 
case  and  signifies  against,  as  in  adulterum,  in  desertorem.  Subter 
has  what  force?  The  same  as  the  former,  meaning  to  a  place  and  in 
a  place.  Which  are  the  prepositions  which  govern  words  and  can  be 
used  only  in  compounds?  Di,  dis,  re,  se,  am,  con.  How?  Thus,  we 
say  diduco,  distraho,  recipio,  secubo,  amplector,  congredior.  Which 
are  those  which  cannot  be  joined?  Apud  and  penes.  Which  are 
joined  and  are  separated?  All  the  rest. 

ABOUT  THE  INTERJECTION 

What  is  an  interjection?  A  part  of  speech  signifying  a  state  of 
the  mind  by  an  unusual  tone  of  the  voice.  What  attribute  has  an 
interjection?  Only  meaning.  The  meaning  of  an  interjection  is  in 
what?  Because  we  signify  joy,  as  evax;  or  grief,  as  heu;  or  won- 
der, as  papae ;  or  fear  as  attat ;  and  any  others  that  are  like  them. 
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XXV  Foot  cut  off. 

XXVI  Musa. 

XXVII  Mater  Misericordiae. 

XXVIII  Libia. 

XXIX  Gethsemane. 

XXX  Virgin's  picture  insulted. 

XXXI  Devil  in  three  beast  shapes. 

XXXIT  Saturdav. 

XXXIII  Abbot  Leofric. 

XXXTV  Milk. 

XXXV  Sudden  Death. 


PREFACE 

In  the  course  of  an  investigation  into  the  sources  of  some 
of  the  Cantigas  of  Alfonso  el  Sabio,  involving  the  legends  deal- 
ing with  the  Virgin  Mary  that  were  so  popular  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  I  came  upon  a  manuscript,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  contains  a  number  of 
these  tales.  As  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  of  such 
collections,  and  is  moreover  probably  one  of  the  very  few 
owned  in  this  country,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  pub- 
lished. Through  the  courtesy  of  Professor  John  'M.  Manly 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  I  have  received  permission  to 
edit  and  print  it. 

The  manuscript,  stamped  Phillipps  ]\IS.  25142,  is  in  Latin. 
It  is  one  of  ten  Latin  manuscripts  bound  together  in  a  volume 
bearing  the  title  Sallustii  Invectiva  in  Ciceronem,  M.  T.  Cice- 
ronis.  Since  the  title  bears  no  relation  to  the  contents  of  the 
volume,  and  since  it  is  clear  that  the  MSS.  contained  in  it  did 
not  originally  belong  together,  it  is  highly  probable  that  both 
the  grouping  and  the  false  title  are  due  to  Guglielmo  Libri,' 
to  whose  library  the  book  belonged,  and  who  might  have  had 
more  than  one  reason  for  wishing  to  conceal  the  actual  con- 
tents of  the  volume.''  For  one  thing,  the  names  of  Sallust 
and  Cicero  were  undoubtedly  of  higher  saleability  than  the 
names  included  in  the  book ;  moreover,  the  miracles  may  have 
been  looked  upon  as  somewhat  scandalous.  Where  Libri  ob- 
tained this  manuscript  it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain ;  the 
book  was  sold,  however,  with  the  library  of  Libri  in  March, 
1859,  by  S.  L.  Sotheby  and  John  Wilkinson,  whose  catalog 
contains  a  detailed  description  of  it,  doubtless  written  by 
Libri  himself,  from  which  I  take  the  following : 

'  Libri  is  well  known  to  collectors  for  his  extensive  thefts  of  valuable  MSS. 
from  numerous  French  libraries.  Some  of  these  were  subsequently  restored  to 
their  original  owners,  but  most  of  Libri's  thefts  were  never  traced. 

^The  contents  of  the  volume  are :  I.  Miracula  S.  Virginis.  II.  Prognosti- 
con  futuri  soculi  et  alia.  III.  Amphilochei  episcopi  Iconii,  etc.  IV.  In  Vita  et 
miraculis  Beati  Johannis,  etc.  V.  De  XV  signis  XV  dierum,  etc.  VI.  De  Peni- 
tentia  Regis  Salomonis.  VII.  Papallere  usum  esse.  VIII.  Ordo  autem  missas 
vel  orationes.  ,  IX.  Hoc  sunt  precepta  legis.  X.  Incipit  expositio  brevis  Remigii, 
etc. 
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'  *  Apparently  written  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  scribe  with  capi- 
tals illuminated  in  colours,  the  first  being  a  representation 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child  *  *  *.  Some  are  in  verse,  and 
several  relate  to  England  [a  bait  for  the  English  collector?] 

*  *  *  At  the  end  there  is  an  old  inscription,  defaced  at  the 
beginning,  and  showing  that  the  manuscript  was  offered  to 
some  church,  with  an  imprecative  formula  which  bears  another 
testimonial  to  its  antiquity,  '  si  quis  eum  abstulerit  iram  dei  in- 
currat  et  sit  anathema  his  et  in  eternum  fiat.'  ^  In  this  volume 

*  *  *  the  whole  of  the  numerical  figures  are  written  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  Roman  alphabetical  system." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Latin  inscription  does  not  occur 
at  the  end  of  this  manuscript,  but  apparently  at  the  end  of 
the  book.  It  can  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  date 
of  the  manuscript,  since  the  manuscripts  in  the  collection  are 
by  various  scribes  and  therefore  presumably  of  various  dates. 
Typewritten  information  pasted  at  the  back  of  the  volume 
reads:  "Written  and  decorated  in  England  about  1075." 
This  latter  note  is  not  contained  in  the  description  of  the 
above-mentioned  catalog,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  author  of  it.  A  reference  in  the  legend  EI  sinus  (num- 
ber 23  below)  to  the  rule  of  the  Normans  in  England,  how- 
ever, makes  it  practically  certain  that  this  is  too  early  a  date 
for  this  particular  manuscript:  "Tempore  quo  normanni 
angliam  invaserunt,  erat  quidem  abbas  elsinus  nomine  con- 
stitutus,  in  ecclesia  sancti  augustini  anglorum  appostoli  in 
qua  ipse  requiescit,  ceterique  successores  sui."  No  one  writ- 
ing in  1075  would  refer  to  the  Norman  conquest  in  such  tenns. 

Further  evidence  pointing  to  a  later  date  for  this  manu- 
script is  afforded  by  two  passages  which  may  allude  to  a  great 
epidemic  of  erysipelas  which  took  place  in  Prance  about  the 
year  1128.  In  our  story  number  20  we  read  of  three  men 
"accensi  sunt  igne,  qui  singulorum  membra  vehementer  con- 
burere,"  and  in  number  25  of  a  man  who  was  "ardens  in  uno 
pede."  Numbers  of  the  Mary  legends  refer  to  this  epidemic, 
the  French  term  for  which  was  feu  sacre. 
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To  contitiuc  Avitli  Libri's  description  :  "On  the  first  papo 
is  a  most  reniiirkahle  paintin},',  size  2'?><xlT«  inches,  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child  under  canopy.  Five  colours  are  used,  green, 
blue,  red,  brown,  and  black.  It  is  not  only  beautiful  but,  being 
of  such  an  early  date,  is  of  importance  for  the  histoi-y  of 
English  painting.  It  sho^^-s  a  curious  blending  of  Irish  and 
Byzantine  art,  and  possesses  a  great  deal  of  exi)ression.  On 
the  same  page  is  a  painted  initial  done  in  an  elaborate  design, 
with  grotesque."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  description  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  more  exact  than  the  ascription  of  the  date 
1075  to  the  collection.  The  painting  does  not  appear  to  show 
especially  Irish  or  Byzantine  characteristics.  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  A.  M.  Friend  of  the  Graduate  College  of  Princeton 
University  for  the  following  opinion  as  to  the  miniature : 

"The  style  of  the  initial  and  figure  subject  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  twelfth  century,  say  1125-1150.  The  regularity  of  the 
tendrils  in  the  initial  and  their  symmetrical  arrangement  seem 
to  me  to  preclude  the  eleventh  century.  The  writing  is  surely 
twelfth  centurj'.  As  to  the  provenance,  I  do  not  hazard  much 
of  a  guess.  Roughly  I  would  look  for  the  style  in  East  Bel- 
gium or  West  Germany,  but  this  does  not  check  up  vei\y  well. 
Libri's  ascription  to  England  seems  to  me  worthless."  It 
must  indeed  be  said  that  while  there  are  various  allusions  to 
England  in  the  manuscript,  none  of  them  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  compel  the  assumption  of  an  English  origin. 

A  divergent  view  of  the  provenance  of  the  miniature  is 
held  by  Professor  Antonio  Solalinde,  who  feels  sure  that  both 
miniature  and  initial  are  late  copies  of  Visigothic  forms,  many 
of  which  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  Spanish  MSS.  He  is, 
therefore,  inclined  to  assume  that  the  IMS.  may  have  been  of 
Spanish  origin. 

The  manuscript  is  written  in  two  columns  of  34  (some- 
times 35)  lines  each  on  vellum,  size  8-^x6%  inches,  in  a  good 
hand  of  the  twelfth  century,  without  rubrics,  marginal  notes 
(but  see  below  for  a  marginal  insertion),  headings,  or  folia- 
tion, and  fills  16  double  leaves,  i.  e.  32  pages.    Aside  from  the 
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two  ornate  initials  on  the  first  page,  there  are  twenty-seven 
large  initials,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the 
symbols  employed  could  be  used  to  determine  the  origin  or  age 
of  the  writing.  Of  possible  significance  might  be  the  follow- 
ing :  est  is  many  times  represented  by  -^ ;  double  i  is  always 
written  with  a  slanting  stroke  over  each  i,  as  in  filii,  but  the 
single  i  is  very  rarely  so  marked;  exclamatory  o  and  the 
prepositions  a  and  e  have  a  superscript  accent,  which  also 
appears  over  e  and  o  in  some  words  in  number  33,  e.  g.  eadem, 
eodem,  aliquandiu;  vel  is  represented  mostly  by  ul  with  a  line 
through  the  I,  so  that  the  symbol  closely  resembles  ut,  and  in 
one  ease  the  u  is  omitted ;  there  is  frequent  use  of  a  d  with  a 
backward  slanting  stroke,  something  like  the  d  of  Anglo-Saxon ; 
the  hyphen,  quite  regularly  employed,  is  a  single  upward 
slanting  stroke,  written  very  lightly  just  at  the  bottom  of  the 
line.  The  letters  v  and  u  appear  to  be  interchangeable  in 
principle,  though  their  employment  follows  certain  broad 
lines  in  this  manuscript.  For  the  most  part,  u  is  written  both 
for  Latin  v  (video)  and  ii  (ut)  ;  but  in  many  cases  v  stands 
for  Latin  u,  such  instances  being  particularly  common  in  our 
number  34;  elsewhere  the  appearance  of  such  a  v  is  sporadic, 
but  I  have  noted  it  rather  frequently  in  iit  and  diim,  and  espe- 
cially when  it  occurs  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  line  (hence  its 
frequency  in  number  34)  ;  our  facsimile  contains  two  exam- 
ples. Of  interest  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  writing  of 
some  proper  names:  (1)  Maria  is  almost  always  capitalized, 
and  the  r  is  very  frequently  written  with  a  capital  which 
is  of  one  height  with  the  other  letters ;  (2)  Christ iia  is  regularly 
written  XPC  ;  (3)  Jesus  is  written  ihc,  the  h  being  larger  than 
the  other  letters  and  having  the  form  of  a  capital ;  on  the  other 
hand,  >deus  is  almost  never  capitalized,  nor  are  proper  names 
in  general.  Odd  is  the  use  of  Greek  k  in  several  occurrences 
of  karissime.  The  writing  is  mostly  quite  legible,  and  seems 
to  be  by  one  hand,  though  to  be  sure  the  scribe  is  not  always 
consistent.  There  seems  to  be  more  confusion  in  the  use  of  i 
and  c  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nianuscript.  and  a  freer  use  of 
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V  for  u ;  similarly,  the  cedilla  gains  in  frequency  as  the  writ- 
ing proceeds.  Toward  the  end  he  writes  qcclesia,  etern^,  ce- 
lestia,  as  well  as  crli  (cocli),  prnas  (pocnas),  copit  (coepit). 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  consistency  is  not  a  conspicuous 
merit  of  our  scribe :  the  same  words  appear  now  with  and  now 
without  the  cedilla,  and  his  use  of  abbreviations  shows  wide 
fluctuations.  In  one  respect,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  find  com- 
plete consistency :  a  peculiar  character  resembling  a  2  is  used 
for  r  ahvays  after  0,  and  only  after  0.  I  stated  above  that 
there  are  no  marginal  notes.  In  miracle  number  27,  however, 
the  scribe  evidently  skipped  a  line  of  his  original,  and  was 
forced  to  insert  it  in  the  margin ;  the  device  for  this  is  a  sym- 
bol consisting  of  three  dots  composing  a  triangle ;  this  symbol 
is  written  above  the  line  after  the  word  preceding  the  omission, 
and  then  appears  in  the  margin  followed  by  the  omitted 
phrase. — The  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  first  page  will  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  character  of  the  handwriting  throughout. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  collection,  it  is  composed  of 
thirty-five  miracles,  all  of  them  belonging  to  those  most 
widely  current  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  endeavoring  to  dis- 
cover the  relationship  of  this  manuscript  to  other  collections 
of  similar  character,  I  have  used  largely  Mussafia's  Studien 
zu  den  mittelaUerlichen  Marienlegenden^  and  Ward's  Cata- 
logue of  Romances  in  the  Department  of  MSS.,  British  Mu- 
seum.* If  it  is  true,  as  miniature  and  handwriting  seem  to 
show,  that  this  collection  of  miracles  dates  from  the  first  half 
of  the  twelfth  century,  then  it  must  be  among  the  very  earliest 
of  such  collections  now  extant.  There  are  none  at  all  from 
the  eleventh  century,  and  the  greater  number  come  toward 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth.  The 
fact  that  it  is  a  small  collection  corroborates  the  theory  that 
it  was  one  of  the  earlier  compilations  which  later  became 
incorporated  in  the  great  collections  of  the  later  JNIiddle  Ages. 
After  a  careful  study  of  all  the  tables  of  contents  cited  by 
Mussafia  and  Ward,  I  do  not  find  any  that  agrees  with  this 

'  Sitzungsberichte  der  Wiener   .AJcademie,    Philhist.     Classe.    1387-1898. 
♦  London  1893. 
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one.  Phillipps  25142  commences  Avith  a  story  called  Complines, 
which  is  followed  by  that  group  of  miracles  called  H.  M.  by 
Mussafia.  This  group  is  of  very  early  origin  and  was  very 
popular,  so  that  it  appears  in  almost  all  the  collections  of 
miracles  of  the  Virgin.  After  H.  M.  we  have  seventeen  legends 
which  must  be  primarily  considered  in  attempting  to  determine 
its  origin,  since  the  very  popularity  of  H.  M.  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  any  collection  of  no  decisive  value. 

I  have  been  able  to  find  only  one  MS.  that  begins  with 
Complines:  this  is  a  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Paris  Latin  16498,  containing  only  eighteen  miracles.  This 
collection,  while  omitting  seventeen  of  the  tales  included  in 
Phillipps,  preserves  throughout  the  order  of  Phillipps,  except 
that  7  precedes  6,  and  includes  no  miracle  not  found  in  the 
latter.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  a  copy  of  our  manu- 
script with  omissions.  The  opening  line  of  each  miracle  is 
quoted  by  Mussafia,  and  this  evidence,  slight  as  it  is,  seems 
to  point  to  a  more  abbreviated  form  than  that  given  in  our  MS. 

Four  other  manuscripts  listed  by  Mussafia  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  ours.  These  are  all  large  collections  containing 
many  miracles  besides  those  in  Phillipps.  They  are :  Paris 
Latin  14463  (twelfth  century),  Paris  Latin  12953  (thirteenth 
century),  Arundel  346  (twelfth  century),  and  Cleopatra  C. 
20  (twelfth  century).  The  first  two  are  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  and  are  French  collections,  the  other  two  are  both 
in  the  British  Museum  and  are  presumablj'  English.  The  first 
two  contain  all  the  miracles  of  our  manuscript  (except  that 
our  number  35  is  omitted  from  12953)  but  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent order.  Paris  12953  has  not  been  published,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  so  that  I  can  not  say  whether  it  shows  any  textual 
similarity  to  Phillipps.  Paul  Meyer  has  published  in  Romania 
(1900)  two  miracles  from  the  second  Paris  manuscript,  14463. 
One  of  these,  number  2  of  our  collection,  is  practically  iden- 
tical in  wording  with  ours ;  the  other,  our  number  4,  is  very 
similar,  though  not  exactly  the  same.  I  do  not  know  whether 
a  further  examination  would  reveal  any  close  connection  be- 
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tween  the  two  manuscripts,  but  the  wide  divergence  in  order 
would  not  encourage  the  supposition  that  Phillipps  had  been 
used  in  the  compilation  of  the  French  collection. 

As  to  the  British  manuscripts,  on  the  other  hand,  Arundel 
shows  a  closer  resem])lance  in  the  order,  toprether  with  fairly 
close  textual  correspondence,  but  it  omits  four  of  our  miracles. 
Lastly,  there  is  Cleopatra,  which  seems  to  show  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  the  Chicago  manuscript.  The  second  part  of 
this  collection  bejrins  with  tlie  seventeen  miracles  of  II.  M. ; 
it  omits  number  19  of  our  collection,  which  follows  H.  M.  in 
Phillipps,  no  doubt  because  that  tale  was  included  in  Book  I 
of  Cleopatra;  then  it  gives  all  the  other  miracles  of  our  col- 
lection, except  the  last  one,  but  in  a  different  order.  Yet  in 
this  changed  order  large  groups  remain  together.  However,  it 
does  not  seem  possible,  on  the  whole,  from  an  examination  of 
the  tables  of  contents  to  come  to  very  definite  conclusions  as  to 
the  relationship  of  these  manuscripts. 

In  an  effort  to  find  a  basis  for  textual  comparison,  I  made 
use  of  the  collection  H.  M.,  which  forms  a  part  of  so  many 
legendaries.  It  has  been  published,  together  with  the  miracles 
peculiar  to  each  manuscript,  by  Carl  Neuhaus  in  Die  latein- 
ischen  Vorlagen  zu  den  alffranzosischen  Marienlegenden,^  by 
Richard  Becker  in  Gonzalo  de  Berceo's  Milagros  und  ikre 
Grundlagen^  and  more  recently  by  T.  F.  Crane  in  his  edition 
of  Fez's  Liber  de  miracuUs' — a  collection  upon  which  Mussafia 
bases  much  of  his  study  of  the  relationship  of  these  manu- 
scripts, and  which  had  been  inaccessible  to  scholars  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  earlier  editions  of  it  had  been  suppressed. 
None  of  these  collections  coincide  with  our  manuscript,  neither 
in  the  order  of  arrangement  nor  in  the  selection  of  miracles 
included  in  addition  to  H.  M. ;  Fez  omits  seven  while  adding 
fifteen,  and  Kopenhagen  Thott  128,  the  manuscript  that  forms 
the  source  of  Berceo,  omits  fifteen  while  adding  eleven.  As 
already  noted,  Cleopatra,  the  manuscript  published  by  Neu- 

°  Aschersleben,   circa   1886. 
•  Strassburg   1905. 
'  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  1925. 
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haus,  shows  the  greatest  similarity  as  to  contents.  An  exam- 
ination of  all  the  texts,  however,  shows  only  that  no  very  close 
relationship  with  ours  seems  to  exist.  Pez  shows  less  agree- 
ment than  the  others,  which  is  perhaps  not  surprising,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  of  a  later  date.  But  in  its  text  our  manuscript 
agrees  now  with  one,  now  with  another,  and  many  times  has  a 
reading  entirely  its  own,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
it  is  dependent  on  them  or  they  on  it. 

A  comparison  of  Phillipps  with  isolated  miracles  of  an 
earlier  date,  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  such,  indicates 
at  times  agreement  with  the  earlier  form,  at  times  with  one 
of  the  manuscripts  under  discussion.  Altogether,  I  do  not 
find  it  possible  to  point  to  any  one  manuscript  with  which 
this  one  is  clearly  and  definitely  related.  It  seems  on  the  whole 
to  belong  to  a  group  of  which  the  Cleopatra  manuscript  also 
forms  a  part,  since  a  certain  similarity  exists  between  them. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  the  original  of 
Phillipps.  It  has  no  apparent  connection  with  manuscripts 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  are  clearly  written  on  English 
soil.  They  contain  a  certain  form  of  the  storj^  31ilk,  for 
example,  which  is  characteristic'  of  England,  and  in  the  tale 
Mead  they  use  the  name  of  King  Athelstane,  which  the  conti- 
nental manuscripts  omit.  Our  version  omits  this  form  of  Milk 
and  also  fails  to  mention  Athelstane  in  Mead.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  preserves  in  the  story  Eidalia  the  correct  spelling 
of  the  English  place  name  Eadwardum  scestonie,  which  in  the 
Pez  version  becomes  Cadowardum  cestione.  The  spellings 
ea  and  sc,  in  this  case,  are  late  Saxon  forms  and  could  only 
have  been  copied  from  a  Saxon  MS.  Further  evidence  of 
Saxon  influence  is  to  be  found  in  number  33,  where  we  read : 
"quidam  monachus,  wes  monasterio  leuricus  nomine  fuit 
*  *  *";  the  scribe  had  slipped  in  copying,  and  it  should 
read  ' '  west  monasterio,  "i.e.  Westminster.  In  this  connection 
I  may  again  call  attention  to  the  Saxon  form  of  d  common  in 
this  manuscript.  On  the  other  hand,  both  numbers  21  and 
33   refer  to   England,    ami   hence   might   have  carried   tliose 
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forms  with  them  to  the  continent;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  number  22  William  appears  in  the  French  form  guillelmus, 
though  of  course  the  P^'rench  spellings  of  these  names  were 
long  current  in  England.  On  the  whole,  I  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  an  Englisli  origin  for  our  manuscript  is  at  least 
possible. 

In  transcribing  the  manuscript,  I  have  tried  to  preserve 
the  original  form  as  far  as  possible.  I  have  therefore  adhered 
closely  to  the  actual  spelling  of  the  text,  only  omitting  the 
accent  marks.  I  have  used  italics  to  indicate  letters  omitted 
or  represented  by  some  sort  of  abbreviation  or  symbol,  except 
that  I  have  everywhere  kept  the  traditional  sign  (&)  for  ef, 
and  the  sign  -f-  for  est.  There  is  another  sj^mbol  for  et,  but 
since  that  is  presumably  not  used  by  present  day  printers,  I 
have  written  out  the  word  where  that  symbol  occurs.  Capitals 
I  have  kept  as  they  are,  except  for  the  r  in  Maria.  Punctuation 
required  special  treatment,  since  our  symbols  have  changed ; 
I  have  represented  the  inverted  semicolon  by  a  comma,  as 
well  as  the  single  dot  written  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  line, 
but  before  a  direct  quotation  I  have  used  the  colon  for  the 
latter.  There  is  a  single  occurrence  of  a  semicolon  in  number 
34 ;  otherwise  the  semicolon  is  an  abbreviation  for  us.  The 
period,  as  with  us,  lies  near  the  bottom  of  the  line.  There 
is  a  special  symbol  for  the  question  mark  in  all  cases;  I  have 
used  our  ordinary  character  for  that.  Rather  unique  is  the 
writing  of  number  34.  This  is  in  rhymed  (some  rhymes  are 
merely  assonances)  verse;  each  verse  begins  with  a  medium 
sized  capital  (Avhicli  may  be  an  abbreviation,  such  as  the  sign 
for  et  enlarged)  which  is  set  off  by  a  double  space,  and  each 
occupies  an  entire  line,  the  final  letter  of  the  verse  being  car- 
ried out  to  the  margin  with  a  row  of  marks  filling  the  inter- 
vening space,  if  any;  a  period  terminates  each  line.  I  have 
retained  this  arrangement.  It  may  be  remarked  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  last  miracle  is  also  rhymed  but  not  written 
in  metrical  form,  though  there  is  a  period  at  the  end  of  each 
verse ;  I  have  not  separated  the  verses  in  the  latter  case.    Where 
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a  word,  in  which  the  scribe  sometimes  uses  a  cedilla  and  some- 
times not,  is  represented  by  a  symbol,  I  have  omitted  the 
cedilla  in  my  transcription,  e.  g.  hec  and  que. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  University  of  Chicago  for  permission 
to  print  the  manuscript,  and  to  Professors  John  M,  Manly 
and  Charles  H.  Beeson  of  that  university  for  assistance  and 
advice ;  also  to  Professor  Antonio  Solalinde  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  for  counsel  and  encouragement. — E.  F.  D. 
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Ad  omnipotentis  (lei  laudew  cum  sepe  recitentwr  sanc- 
torum  miracj/la  (pie  per  eos  ofrit  diuina  clemcwtia.  raaxime 
sanc^e  dci  pjenitrieis  ]\Iarie  debent  rcferri  preconia,  que  sunt 
omni  melle  dulciora.  Ergo  ad  roborandas  in  eiu5  amorem 
fidelium  mentes  &  ad  excitanda  corda  pigritantium  ea  qu? 
fideliter  narrari  andiuinu/.s'.  laririente  deo  recitare  studeamus. 


(^vidam  uir  religiosus  erat,  qui  sanctam  dei  genitricem 
ualde  diligebat  ae  e\us  seruicium  pretcr  cor? pletoriu7?i  nimis 
diligenter  decantabat.  Quadam  noete  per  visionem  ipsa  mater 
misericordie  apparens,  ei,  qw?'d  ageret  suus  eapellanus  inqui- 
siuit.  Ille  quidem  non  parum  tremens,  ac  stupens,  satis 
humiliter  respondit  dicens:  Qwis-f-mea  dom/na  de  quo  dicis? 
At  ilia  inquit  :te  ipsum  esse  seito,  quem  mihi,  deseruire  non 
dencgo.  SetZ  aliquantuluw  miVii,  negligens  uideris  esse,  qwi 
conpletorium  meum  non  uis  cantare.  Quib?/,s  auditis  uir  ille 
ac  nimio  percussus  terrore,  se  culpabilem  damans  ac  deinde 
supplex  ueniaw  petens,  respondit  dicens :  0  carissima  donimn 
tuis  preceptis  libentissime  uolo  obedire,  &  quod  dicis  me  neg- 
lexisse  deuotissime  cupio  adimplere,  si  tantummodo  pro  tua 
dulcissima  pietate  me  uelis  docere,  quo  ordine  hoc  secundum 
tuam  uoluntatem  possim  conplere.  Ad  hec  ilia  :  In  pnmis 
inquit  ut  mos  est,  conuerte  nos  dews  salutaris  noster  debes  in- 
cipere.  Postea  antiphonam  co?ipleti  Hunt  dies  Marie.  Psalmos. 
Cum  inuocarem  &  in  te  do-mme.  Qui  habitat,  et  ecce  nunc. 
Capitulum,  ecce  uirgo  concipiet.  Responsorium,  sancta.  dei 
genitrix  uirgo  semper  Maria,  intercede  pro  nobis  ad  dominum. 
HymnvLm,  uirgo  singularis  uitam  presta  puram  sit  laus  deo 
patn".  Uersus,  aue  Maria.  Antiphonam,  ecce  cowpleta  sunt 
omnia.  Psalmum,  nunc  dimittis.  Collectam,  dews  q?/i  de 
beate  Marie. 

II 

Fvit  in  toletana  urbe  qj/idam  archicp/scopMS,  qui  uocabatwr 
hildefonsus,  religiosus  ualde,  et  bonis  operibws  ornatus,  qui 
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inter  cetera  honorian  operum  studia,  sanctam  Mariam  dei 
genitricem  ualde  diligebat,  &  pro  ut  poterat  om/ii  reuerentia 
earn  honorabat.  In  cuiws  laudem  uolumen  insigne  de  eius 
sawcifissima  uirginitate,  stilo  eleganti  conposuit,  quod  ita  eidem 
sawc^e  Marie  conplacuit,  ut  illi  ipsuwi  librum  manu  tenens 
appareret,  et  pro  tali  opere  gratias  referret.  Ille  vero  eupiens 
earn  altiws  honorare,  constituit  ut  celebraretwr  sollempnitas 
eius  singidis  annis,  octauo  die  ante  festiuitatew  dominiei  nata- 
lis,  ita  uidelieet,  ut  si  sollempnitas  annuntiationis  dommiee, 
circa  passionem  uel  resurrectione»?  euenerit,  in  predicto  die  sub 
eandem  sollempnitatem  congrue  restitui  possit.  Quod  sibi 
satis  uidebatwr  iustum,  ut  pri^s  sanctq  dei  genitricis  ageretwr 
festum,  ex  qua  devs  homo  uenit  in  mundum.  Que  sollempnitas 
in  generali  concilio  cowfirmata,  celebratwr  per  multaru??i  ee- 
clfsj-arum  loca.  j^rgo  sowcia  dei  genitrix  ei  rursu?n  apparuit, 
sedens  in  cathedra  prope  altare  posita,  &  uestinientu??i  sacer- 
dotaie  quod  albam  uocamus  ei  attulit  dicens  illi :  Hoc  uesti- 
mewtum  de  paradyso  dei  filii  mei  attuli  quid  uestieris  in  dei 
et  mea  sollempnitate,  &  in  hac  cathedra  sedebis  q?mndo  libuerit 
iib'i  ibi  sedere.  SerZ  scito  certissime  quod  nemo  preter  te  in  hac 
cathedra  impune  sedere  uel  hoc  uestimentum  ualebit  induere. 
Q«od  si  q?ns  presumpserit,  dei  iudicio  non  carebit.  His  dictis 
sanc^a  uirgo  ab  illo  recessit,  eiqwe  uestimentum  quod  attulerat 
reliqwit.  Qwo  ille  ualde  letws  utens,  in  dei  et  ems  sancte  matris 
seruicio,  co  [ti]  die  crescebat  in  boni  opens  exercitio.  Post  hec 
felieiter  migrauit  ad  dominum,  relinquens  posteris  ad  honor- 
andam  dei  matrem  pulcherrimum  exemplum.  Post  cuius 
obitum  qwidam  clericus  uocabulo  siagri^s  iam  prelibate  urbis 
factus^i-archieYiiscopuii.  Qui  paruipendens  deuotione»?  prede- 
cessoris  sui  immo  deeeptws  astuciis  inimici,  in  predicta  cathe- 
dra contm  prohibitionem  sancte  uirginis  Marie,  sedere,  sacrum 
quoqwe  uestimentum  induere  nolens,  dixit :  Sicuti  ego  homo 
sum,  sic  et  hominem  scio  fuisse  predecessorem  meum.  Quare 
ergo  non  uestirer  eo  quo  induebatitr  uestimewto,  cum  eodem 
quo  functus  -^  fungar  presulat«s  officio  ?  Hec  dicens  illo  sacro 
uestimento  se  induit,  sed  statim  deo  ulciscente  presumptionem 
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ei(/.s'  in  terra/»  eodem  iiestimento  artix.s-  constrictirs  moi-tuiis 
cH'cidit.  Qi/0(1  iiidentcs  qui  illic  adci'ant,  majjiio  pauore  con- 
territi,  sacnun  uestimentuwj  quod  ille  indignc  accepcrat  tul- 
erurjt,  &  in  thesauro  eeclesi^  nbi  hactenus  seruatwr  reposuer%n/. 
Sic  savefii  dri  prenitr/x  beatn/»  hildefunsuw  qui  ei  deuote 
seruierat,  honorauit  siagriu/jj  uero  pro  sua  presumptione, 
morte  multauit,  ostendens  quod  qfnsq?ns  earn  honorauerit, 
frro/mm  dri  suamqj^f  habebit. 

Ill 

In  quodam  cenobio  erat  quidam  monachus,  secretarli  officio 
functz^s.  Hie  ergo  erat  ualde  lubric?/.s,  &  demoniaco  iustinctu 
aliquotiens  libidinis  urebatwr  e.stibj/.s\  Tamen  dei  genitricem 
soictam  non  modiee  diligebat,  &  transiens  ante  sanctum  eius 
altare  dicendo:  aue  Maria  gratia  plena  dominus  tecum,  earn 
cum  reuerentia  salutabat.  Adiacebat  anfem  ipsi  cenobio  flu- 
uius  quern  frat^r  p/'edictf/.s  t>"ansibat  quando  ad  explendam 
concupiscientiam  suara  pergebat.  Quadam  itaqwe  nocte  uo- 
lens  ire  ad  scelus  assuetum  coram  altari  ut  solitws  erat  sanctam 
mariam  salutauit,  ac  deinde  ecclesic  ianuas  aperiens  ad  pre- 
dictum  fluuium  prruen/7.  Qiiem  dum  transire  uellet  a  diabolo 
inpulsus  in  eiinde>«  cecidit,  et  mox  demersus  ibidem  inte?-iit, 
Cui«.9  aninia/H  mox  rapuit  multitudo  demonu//j,  cupiens  earn 
deferre  in  baratrum.  Bed  pietate  dci  affuerunt  etiaw  angeli, 
si  forte  possent  illi  ferre  alicpnd  solatii.  Quihus  timcjitibws 
dixerjnit  demones  uerbis  contumatibus :  Vt  q(nd  hue  aduenis- 
tis  ?  Nil  in  hac  anima  habebitis.  quem  propter  mala  opera  que 
gessit.  iure  coneesso  -^  nobis.  Ad  hec  ualde  tristes  sancti 
angeli  dum  non  sufficienter  haberent,  qui,  proferrewt  operis 
boni,  eece  subito  adueniY  sancta  dei  genitrix,  et  liberal!  auc- 
toritate  dixit  demonib»,s-  illis :  Cur  o  neqinssimi  spiritus,  banc 
awiji'(am  rapuistis?  Responder?(7?t :  Q»ia  inuenim?<s  eajn  con- 
summasse  uitawi  in  operib?fs  malis.  At  ilia:  Falsa  SM7it  inqwit 
:iue  profertis.  Scio  en'ini  quomodo  alicubi  pergens  me  primum 
salutando  a  me  licentia>»  accipiebat,  &  rediens  similter  hec 
agebat.    Qnod  si  dixeritis  quia  uim  facimws  uobis,  ecce  pone- 
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mus  in  iudicio  summit  regis.  Cumque  ex  his  inter  se  alter- 
carentur,  placuit  altissimo  domino  pro  meritis  sancte  su^ 
matris,  ut  anima  iratris  rediret  ad  corpus,  qwatinws  peniten- 
tiam  ageret  de  suis  reatibus.  Interea  adiieniY  tempws  quo 
iratres  ad  cantandos  matutinos  ymnos  eonuocarent«r.  Et  dum 
mora  fieret  ad  pulsandum,  signum,  surgentes  aliqin  ex  fratri- 
hus  secretarium  predictum  quesier««t,  et  non  inuenientes 
usqwe  ad  flumen  •pervexerunt,  et  eum  in  aq^a  dimersum  rep- 
pererM«t.  Cuiws^  corpus  ab  aqua  extrahentes,  mirabantwr 
cogitantes  qua  occasione  hoc  ei  contigisset.  Cumqwe  plura 
opinantes  inter  se  sermocinarenti/r  mirum  in  modum,  ecce 
ille  froier  surgens  a  morte,  inter  eos  astitit  uiuus.  Et  nar- 
ranit  frafribiw,  qu§  contigerant  si&i,  ct  quomodo  euaserat, 
succurrente  genitrice  dei.  Post  hec  non  solum  illud  uitium 
qwod  delectari  solebat  deseruit.  sed  deo  et  sancte  eius  matri 
feruentiiis  seruiuit,  &  in  bonis  actibjf.s  uitain  suam  consummans 
in  pace  animam  reddidit. 

IV 

Qvidam  clericus  erat  in  urbe  carnotensium  qi/i  erat  leuis 
morib7/s,  seculi  curis  deditiis  carnalibits  etiam  desidiis  ultra 
moduw  subiect«s.  Hie  tamcn  sanctam  dei  genitricem  nimis 
in  memoriam  habebat,  &  sieut  de  altero  supra  retulim?fs  earn 
sepissime  salutatione  angelica  salutabat.  Q«i  dum  ut  fertur 
ab  inimicis  peremptj^s  esset,  scientes  eu?n  satis  irreligiosawi 
uitam  duxisse  decreuerunt  extra  cimiterinw?  sepelire  debere. 
Quod  ita  f  ecer^wt,  extraqwe  atrium  noji  ut  talem  decebat  uirum 
sepelierwwt.  Et  dum  illic  per  dies  triginta  iacuisset,  sanc^a 
uirgo  uirginuw;  illius  miserta,  apparuit  cuidajn  clerico  dicens 
ei  talia:  Cur  ita  egistis  circa  meum  cancellariu})?,  ut  poneretis 
eum  extra  cimiterium  nestrnm'!  Cui  interroganti  qtnsnam 
esset  ille  eius  cancellariw.v,  sanctn  inquit.  ille  qui  auto  dies 
XXX"  a  uobis-^-extra  atrium  tumulatw.v,  me  deuotissime  saluta- 
bat, et  coram  meo  altari  me  sepissime  salutabat.  Citius  ergo  ite, 
&  corpws  eius  de  indecenti  loco  auferentes  in  atrio  ponite.  Hec 
dum  ille  cunctis  cnarrasset,  ueheme??tor  admirati,  tumulum 
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eius  npenievunt,  et  Horc/^  plucIici-iMiniu//,  in  oi-c  ipsif/x  imion- 
erunt  et  lin^ua>/{  o\us  iiitofjraj/j  &  saiiam  (|»asi  ad  laudan- 
dnm  devm  p'/ratam.  Intollcxcr/nd  \tiu\ur  cuiu'ti  (\u\  adcrant, 
quia  dei  <::onit?-iei  ex  ore  suo  fecisset  seriiieium,  iiiiod  sih'i  fuisset 
placitum.  Et  relate  corpore  ems  ad  eimiterium  cum  dei  laudi- 
hus  decenter  sepelier/r/d.  Quod  non  solum  pro  illo  seri  etiara 
pro  nobw  credamw.s  fecis.se  sane^am  dei  genitricera,  quatinws 
tamen  nos  quawz  hec  audientes,  aecendam?<.<j  in  dei  &  ei«s 
amorem. 


Alter  quoqwe  qwidam  clericus  in  quodam  loco  morabatwr, 
qui  et  ipse  deo  et  eiws  alme  genitrici  satis  erat  deuotws.  Qvi 
intfr  cetera  actuum.  bonorwm  studia,  quibws  eidem  sanct^ 
uirgini  placere  curabat,  banc  antiphonam  in  eiws  laudem 
mente  deuota  decantabat :  Gaude  dei  genitrix,  uirgo  immacu- 
lata,  gaude  qu?  gaudiujn  ab  angelo  suscepisti.  Gaude  qu? 
genuisti  eterni  luminis  claritatem,  gaude  mater,  gaude  sanc- 
ta,  d(^i  genitrix  uirgo,  tu  sola  mater  innupta,  te  laudat  ornnis 
factura  genitricem  lueis,  sis  pro  nobis  quasi  perpetua  inter- 
uentrix.  Hie  ergo  cum  languore  correptws  ad  extrema  per- 
uenisset,  eepit  anxiari,  &  pauore  nimio  pe^-turbari.  Cui  ap- 
parens  sowc^a  Maria  uirgo,  dixit  ei :  Cur  tanto  timore  trepidas, 
qui  totiens  laihi  gaudium  eniintiasti?  Ne  paueas,  quoraodo 
nil  mali  patieris,  sed  gaudii  qwod  m?7ii  precinebas  a  modo  me- 
cum  particeps  eris.  Audiens  hec  ille  putauit  se  sanitati  resti- 
tutum,  &  dum  se  cum  leticia  erigere  uellet,  anima  eius  a  cor- 
pore egrediens  petiit  paradisi  gaudia,  ubi  aicut  promiserat  ei 
sancta,  dci  genitrix  letabititr  per  eterna  secwla.  Ergo  pensan- 
duwi  -^-  quantum  debeat  mente  retineri,  que  sibi  seruientibws 
now  desinit  auxiliari. 

VI 

Uir  quidam  pauper  degebat  in  quadaw  uilla.  Qui  cum 
egeret  stipe  cotidiana,  per  plura  loca  pergebat,  &  tam  ex  largi- 
tione  bonorwm  uirorwm  quam  labore  manuum  suantm,  uictum 
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adq?arebat.  Ita  vero  sawcfam  dei  genitncem  p;out  poterat  et 
sciebat  ex  toto  corde  suo  honorabat,  ut  etiam  de  elemosinis  que 
ei  dabawtur,  pro  eius  amore  aliis  pauperibws  sepissime  largite- 
tur.  Hie  igitur  cum  moreretwr,  cepit  deprecari  sanctam.  dei 
genitncem  ut  sihi  misereri  dignaretw,  &  precibws  suis  ei  felie- 
itatem  paradisi  i*equiemqi<e  largiretwr,  Tvnc  ipsa  mater  mis- 
ericordie  ei  assistens  dixit  :  Veni  dileete,  et  sicut  petisti  per- 
fruaris  requie  paradisi.  Ha?jc  ergo  uocem  audierunt  plures 
qui  in  eadem  domo  erant,  quod  et  mox  effeetws  ostendit.  Den- 
ique  statim  anima  eiws  egressa  de  corpore,  perducta  est  ab 
angelis  in  paradisi  guadium  ubi  sicMi  promiserat  sacra  dei 
genitrix  letatwr  cum  sanctorum  cet[er]ibvs. 

VII 

Sicut  exponit  beati(s  Gregorivs  de  viite»i  stellis  pliadi- 
hus  quod  se  quidem  non  contingunt,  et  tamew  lucis  sue  radios 
pariter  ostendunt,  sic  plures  in  mundo  religiosi  uiri  diuersis 
extitere  temporib?/s  qui  deo  et  eius  sawci^issime  mafri  simili 
deuotione  in  una  eademqj^e  virtute  placere  studuerw/«t.  Q«os 
aliqui  imitantes  meritis  multo  inferiores,  meretis  eiwsdem 
nancte  uirginis  sepiws  erepti  &unt,  a  penis  t'dm  anime  quam 
corporis.  Unde  nulli  sit  dubiuw  qwod  referimws,  in  diuersis 
non  dissimile  miraculum.  F\t  qx/dam  uocabatwr  ebbo,  mul- 
tociens  res  alienas  rapiebat,  alionim  su[b]stanciis  furtim  abla- 
tis,  tam  se  quam  suos  alebat.  At  tamen  sawc^am  dei  matrem 
uenerabatitr  ex  corde,  etiamqwc  dum  ad  latrocinandum  per- 
geret,  exorando  salutabat  earn  deuotissime.  Contigit  autem 
quadsim  die,  duw  quedaw  no?i  sua  furaretwr,  ut  subito  pr rua- 
sus  ab  inimicis  suis  conprehenderetur.  Qui  dnm  se  a  reatu 
purgare  nequiret,  iudicio  arbitrorum  decretum  -^,  ut  appensus 
uitam  finiret.  Ductus  itaque  e^"^,  ad  laqueum  sine  miseratiowe 
ulla,  ut  suspenderetur  sine  mora.  Cumq^e  eo  suspenso  iam 
pedes  eius  in  acre  penederent,  ecce  sawc/a  mater  uirgo  in  aux- 
ilium  ei  ueniens,  per  biduum  eum  ut  s?6i  uidebatur,  suis  sane- 
i^is  manibks  sustentauit,  nee  aliq»am  lesione>H  pati  permisit. 
lUi  vero  qui  eum  suspenderant,  cu»(   ad  Iocujh  illu»?   unde 
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paiilo  ante  dicesserant,  u/>i  illc  pendebat  redissent,  et  uidis- 
sent  eu7n  uiuentem,  &  uultu  hilari  quosi  nil  mali  patientern, 
putaucr»nt  eum  non  plone  laqnoo  innexnm,  ct  accedentes  dum 
giittnr  v'vus  transfigoi'e  nellent,  iteruwj  sannfa.  Maria  iiirgo 
manj/.s-  snas  «?iitturi  eius  apposuit,  nee  tran.sfif2:i  permisit.  Cog- 
nosceiitcs  uero  illi  oo  roferente  quod  sonc/a  nirgo  auxiliaretur 
ei,  ualde  mirati,  dimiserunt  eum  amore  dei  ef  matm  eiit.s.  Qwi 
abiens  factus  est  monachiis,  &  postea  qwoad  uixit  d^o  et  sana- 
/issime  matri  eius  seruiuit. 

VIII 

In  monasterio  sancti  petri  quod  ^  apud  coloniam,  erat 
qwrdam  irater,  cuius  uita  &  mores  nimis  ab  habitu  monachili 
diserepabant.  Nam  leuiter  se  a«:ens  in  plurib».9  actibus  etiani 
filiurn  cowtra  propositus;  monachi  habebat,  et  seewlari  se  aetu 
in  multis  tmdiderat.  Hie  igt'/wr  aliqwando  cum  qmbu-sdam 
iraivibus  potionem  pro  corporis  salute  accipiens,  irruente  lan- 
guore  nimis  afflictws,  sine  conf essione  weX  Chr/s#i  corporis  sacra 
communione  repente  defunctus  e.sf.  Cuius  anima  ab  antiquo 
mox  hoste  arrepta,  ducebatwr  ad  infernalia  loca.  Qwod  cer- 
nens  nanatuH  petrvs  cuiws  erat  monac/iws,  accessit  ad  benignu»i 
dommwm.  &  pro  anima  ipsius  deprecabatur  eum.  Cui  dow- 
rn?/s:  Ignoras  inquit  quid  prophe/a  me  inspirante  dixerit, 
damme,  quis  habitabit  in  tabernaculo  tuo,  ant  q?r/s  r.  in.  m.^ 
sawc/o  tuo?  Subitiens,  qui  ingreditur  sine  macula,  &  opcra- 
twr.  i."  Quomof/o  ergo  hie  potest  fieri  saluus,  cu/n  nequc  sine 
macula  sit  ingressus.  neque  ut  debuit  iusticiam  operatus  -^  ? 

H§c  audiens  sancfua  petrus,  iterum  sowcfos  angplos  et 
deinde  singulos  ordines  soucforum  precatus  est.  ut  orarent 
pro  a»ima  frafris.  Quibu.s  singulis  se  deprecantibus  cum  ea 
que  supra  retulimws  respondet  dom/nus,  nouissime  ueniY  ad 
sa??c/am  dfi  genitricem  sf/7icfasque  uirgines,  sciens  certissime 
earum  exaudiri  preces.  Ob  quam  rem  cujh  surrexit  sanc/a 
dei  genitrix,  precatura  suum  filium  cum  sune/is  \nrginibus, 

'  requiescit  in  itionte. 
-  iu!:titiain. 
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statim  assurrexit  eis  Christus,  dixitqwe  su§  sanct^  matri, 
sanetisque  uirginibits ;  Quid  a  me  poscis  dulcissima  mater, 
cum  meis  carissimis  sororibus ?  Cui  &ancta,  iiirgo  dum  respon- 
disset :  quod  pi'o  a^iiwa  iratris  memorati  postularet,  Christus 
ait  illi :  Licet  per  prophefam  dixeri  neminem  posse  in  meo 
tabernacTdo  habitare,  nisi  qui  sine  macwla  ingredit?<r,  &  iu- 
sticiaw  operatur,  tamen  quia  tihi  placet  ut  indulgentiam  con- 
sequati^r,  concede  ut  awima  eius  ad  corpws  reuertatwr,  ut  acta 
de  malis  actibw^  penitentia,  demum  reqwie  perfruati^r.  Hec 
ut  sancta  uirgo  sancto  petro  innotuit,  confestim  sawcfus  petrus 
magna  claue  quam  tenebat  diabolum  terrens  eum  in  fugam 
uertit,  &  animaw  frairis  quam  tenebat  eripuit.  Quam  duobws 
spetiosis  pueris  commendauit,  et  ipsi  nichilomin?/s  commendau- 
erwwt  eam  cuidaw  fratri,  qvi  fuerat  monachus  prefati  mon- 
asterii.  Qui  reducens  ea)n,  rogauit  q^asi  p?*o  mercede  ut 
singulis  diebws  diceret  pro  eo  psalmum,  misereri  mei  dews,  & 
persepe  scopis  mundaret  sepulchrum  eius.  At  frater  ille  de 
morte  resurgens,  qu§  sihi  contigerant,  uel  quod  uiderat  nar- 
rauit,  et  qnomodo  a  diaboli  potestate  f uisset  ereptus,  suffragiis 
satiety  dei  genitricis,  atqwe  sancti  petri  apos^oli.  Sane  si  hoc 
qwod  marrauimws  miracwlum  alicui  uidetwr  incredible,  cogitet 
quantum  possit  sawcfa  dei  genitr/x  supra  omwes  ordines  sanc- 
torum  apud  filium  suum  c§li  et  terr§  dominum.,  et  deponet 
omne  incredulitatis  ambiguum.  Si  uero  obieit  de  claue 
sancti  petri  qua  terruit  inimicum,  meminerit  quia  incorpora- 
lia  corporeis  nisi  per  corporea  narrari  non  possunt. 

IX 

Neqwe  hoc  debemus  silere,  quod  beate  memorie  dominus 
hugo  abbas  cluniacensis  solet  narrare  de  quodam  sui  monasterii 
frafre.  Idem  uero  irater  dicebatnr  girald7<s.  Qui  cum  adue 
laicus  esset  desiderabat  qwondam  ad  sa^ic^i  iacobi  limina  pro- 
perare,  Preparatis  itaqwc  itineri  necessariis  sub  lucente  die 
qua  iter  debebat  aggredi,  cum  sua  concubina  dormiuit,  deuictus 
uoluptate  carnis.  Cumq«e  paululuw  in  itinere  cum  sociis 
suis  processisset,  antiquus  hostis  eum  decipere  cupiens,  qwi 
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aliquando  traiisfigurat  se  in  anj^clum  lueis,  in  similitiulinem 
beati  iacobi  npostoVi  ostcndit,  c'H\ue  dixit :  Scias  quoni'am  pro 
malis  actibifs  quq  gessisti,  iam  uoii  jjotes  saiutem  coiisoquj, 
nisi  feceris  qu?  dixero  tibi.  Abscide  igitiir  primum  tiia  geni- 
talia membra  &,  deinde  interfice  tcmctipsii/jr.  et  ob  hoc  babebis 
a  deo  premium  sempiternuwi.  At  ille  putans  ueracitor  eum 
esse  sanctum  iacobum,  qui  talia  iuberet,  arrepto  ferro  membra 
uirilia  abscidit,  ac  postea  per  gutt?<r  suumj  ferruw  trahens 
semetipsuw  ad  morte»J  uulnerauit.  Quern  ia»«  morti  proxi- 
num  audientes  socii  ehts  iam  extremum  spirituw  uiolewter 
trahentem,  ut  uideru?2t  eum  sanguine  cruentatum,  dimittentes 
eum  cum  festinatione  fugerjuit.  metuentes  ne  forte  diccrentur, 
uel  eupiditate  pecuni§  uel  aliqwa  occasione  peremisse  ilium. 
Porro  cum  fugissent,  illo  defuncto  rapuit  animam  eua^  bostis 
antiquus,  qui  eum  deceperat  eum  cum  suis  satellitib?/.s,  se  ita 
predam  cepisse  nov  modice  gauisus.  Nutu  uero  dei  dum  trans- 
irent  secus  ecclesiam  sa?icti  petri,  uenit  eis  obuia?)i  sanctus 
iacobM5  assumpto  secum  saneto  petro,  et  dixit  demonic*.*  co- 
horti :  Cur  tulisti  animam  peregrini  mei  ?  Illi  uero  cuwi  pro- 
ferrent  qwicqwid  mali  poterant  &  quod  ad  extremum  se  pere- 
misse. dixit  eis  sa?icfus  iacobus:  Sciatis  certe  qwia  non  gaudc- 
bitis  de  illiws  perditione.  Nam  sub  mei  speae  eum  decepistis, 
et  hoc  qwod  fecit  qwasi  mi7«i  obediens  simpliciter  fecit.  Quod 
si  contra  hoc  reluctatis,  eamt/.s  ad  indicium  sa?ic/e  Marie  dei 
genitricis.  Hi  dum  ob  hoc  ante  sr/)?ctflm  dei  genitricem  unenis- 
sent,  et  quid  de  hac  re  sibi  placeret  inqwirerent,  ipsa  sancta, 
uirgo  plena  pietate  iudicauit  animani  ad  corpus  reuerti,  ut  re 
malis  qu§  egerat,  posset  penitendo  purgari.  Sic  itaqi(e  meritis 
sanct^  uirginis  Marie  et  sancti  iacobi  aposfoli,  awima  ad  corp«.s 
regressa  -^.  Homo  reuiuiscens.  inuenit  se  sanum  &  tantum- 
modo  cicatricem  pro  testimonio  romansisse,  ubi  guttur  fuerat 
desectuw!.  Porro  uirilia  me>??bra  que  sihi  dempserat  non  sunt 
ei  restituta,  preter  unum  foramen  paruum  per  q?/od  mingebat 
exigente  natura.  Hie  deniqite  monachus  faetus  in  supra  dicto 
monasterio,  cluniacensi,  multis  dieb?<.<?  uixit  denotus  in  serucio 
dei. 
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Sacerdos  qwidam  erat,  i)arrochi§  euiwsdam  eeclesi^  seru- 
iens,  honeste  iiite,  et  optimis  studiis  predit»s,  sed  litterarum  sci- 
entia  non  plene  iinbut?<s.  Et  enim  unam  tantum  missam  sciebat, 
quam  deuotissime  in  honore  sanete  dei  genitvices  Mari^  om^u- 
hus  diehus  cantabat.  Hec  -^  cuius  introitws :  Salue  saneta. 
parens.  Ob  hoc  a  clericis  apud  episcopum  accusatws,  con- 
festim  accersitw5,  ad  eum  est  protinus  perductus.  Quern  cor- 
ripiens  episcopus,  interrogabat  si  uerwrn  esset,  quod  de  illo  an- 
dierat.  Qui  respondit  ei  uerwm  esse,  et  se  alia?Jt  missam  nee 
scire,  nee  cantare.  Ad  hec  episcopiis,  furore  commotus,  eum 
dicens  seductorem  hominu??i,  officio  misse  prmauit  eum.  Reuer- 
sus  uero  preshiter  ad  domum  suam,  tristabat^r  propter  misse 
priuationer/i.  Noete  nero  sequenti  apparuit  saneta  dei  genitrix 
episcopo  in  uisione,  dicens  ei  souera  uoce  aliquantulum :  Ut 
quid  ita  meu?w  cancellariu»«.  tractasti,  ut  prohiberes  seruicium 
dei  et  meum  ab  eo  fieri?  Pro  certo  igifi<r  noueris  quod  nisi 
citius  ut  agat  diuinum  officiuj>i  sicuti  solet  iusseris,  die  tri- 
cesiuio  morieris.  Ilac  uisione  tremefact»s  episcopiis  surrexit 
concitws,  &  mittens  ad  pveshiterum,  mandauit  ut  ad  se  ueniret 
qwtfntotius ;  Qui  dum  uenisset,  episcopus  ad  pedes  eius  procidit, 
et  ut  ei  i?2dulgeret,  humiliter  poposcit.  Deinde  precepit  at  num- 
quam  ultra  aliarn  missam  cantaret,  nm  eam  qi<am  de  aancta 
Maria  cantare  solitus  esset :  Ex  tunc  uero  ipsuwi  presbiteruni 
magnifice  honorabat,  que)«  etiam  pro  dei  amore  et  sanct^  Mari«^, 
quaw  diu  uixit,  et  uestivit  &  aluit.  Sic  beata  dei  genitrix 
sacerdote>»  si6i  seruientem  ab  iniuria  protegens  qu?  ei  neces- 
saria  erant  preberi  fecit,  et  poster  defunetu/H  ad  uita?n 
etenia*»,  suis  mentis  introduxit. 

XI 

Erant  duo  fra/res  in  urbe  roma,  quonon  un tis  uoeatur  pet- 
rus,  ad  modum  prudens,  &  strenuus  ecclesie  sanxiti  petri  archi- 
diaconws.  serZ  auar?/s,  alter  uero  stephan»s  dicobatfn".  Qui 
index  in  oadem  urbe  constitut^^s',  sepe  munera  accipiendo.  iudi- 
ciuw  peruertebat,  &  aliis  non  debita  dando,  aliis  sua  auferendo, 
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multos  iniuste  iudicabat.  Nam  etia)>i  tres  domos,  ecclesie 
sancti  laure»lii,  &  sanctt}  agiietis  iitiiu/)  ortuHt  iniuste  abstulit. 
Accidit  auion  lit  irdfev  cius  jietrus  morct?;;-,  &  in  penas  purga- 
torias  pro  suis  culpis  (lut'erL'tj</-.  Post  paucos  quoq»c  dies  de- 
funct jfs  -'-  Stephanies,  et  ad  iudicium  dommi  perduetMs. 
Quern  cernens  sawc/)^s  lavrenti^.s-  cui  tres  domos  suhtn/xerat, 
quasi  cuw  indignatione  approximans  ei,  tercio  brachium,  eius 
arcius  strinxiY,  &  non  minimo  dolore  cruciavit.  Sancta  quoqwe 
agnes  cum  sawc^is  uirginib^.s-  \)ro  orto  nihi  subtraeto,  faciem 
suam.  abeo  auertit.  Tutu^  domiuus  e?li  qui  -r-  iustws  index,  dans 
iudicium  super  eum  dixit :  Quoniam  multociens  aliena  abstulit, 
e4  muncra  accipiendo  jirane  indicans  iieritatem  uendidit,  dig- 
nvvi  -.-  ut  in  loco  iude  traditoris  debeat  i)oni.  Qiad  plura! 
Sine  mora  inpletjo-  iudicium  dowmi.  At  uero  idem  stephan«s 
dwm  adhuc  uiueret.  ualde  dili^ebat  sarn'fum.  preieetu/»  opi!<ro- 
pum  &  martyrem,  et  singjdis  annis  clericos  pascendo,  ct  mnl- 
tas  elemosinas  panprnb?/.9  erogando,  honeste  eius  agebat  sol- 
Icmnitatem.  Dixerot  ergo  soncfo  prciectos:  Sfl«c/e  preieete 
cur  non  suecurris  stepliano,  qui  tarn  denot?^5  extitit  in  tuo 
seruicio?  Accede  ad  miser/'cordem.  &  benignu)»  dominum, 
ut  sua  potenti  pietate,  largiat?rr  illi  aliq^od  remedium.  Tunc 
sonctus  preiecti/s  pr/mo  accedens  ad  sane/inn  laurewtium,  & 
sffnefam  agnetewi  in  (|/^os  i!le  deliquerat,  precabat?<r  ut  ei 
ueniam  darent.  Illi  vero  pro  amore  eius,  culp?  illiws  pepcr- 
cerunt  citius.  Deinde  exorauit  do/»ni(/m  pro  eo  coop^rante 
sonc/a  genitrice  dfi  Maria.  &  mox  obtinuit.  ut  anium  illius  re- 
diret  ad  corpu.s  quatini/.<?  quod  rapuerat  redderet,  et  de  pec- 
oatis  suis  penitential?  ageret,  uiuens  dieb?<,s'  xxxa.  Interoa 
dwm  duceretwr  ide^n  stephan^^s  ad  locum  iude  traditoris,  ut 
iudicauerat  domm^s,  audiuit  a  longe  quasi  uoces  plangentium 
animarum  in  penis  positaru>».  inter  quas,  agnouit  petru»(  frat- 
vew  i^nnm-.  Ad  qne»)  appropinquans.  dixfV  ei :  Quomodo 
fi'otev  in  penas  istas  es  adductus?  quewi  iustu»)  uirum  esti- 
mabam(?,s/  At  ille :  Tccirgo  hue  su/h  adduct».s'.  (\uouiom 
aliquantulura  fui  auarjf.f.  Ad  hec  Stephanas:  Speras  inqu/t 
ultra  conseq?//  salutew?  ?     Cui  ille:  Spf/'o  ait,  quoniam  &  si 
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auariis  fui,  tameii  multa  bona  erga  sawc^am  ecclesiam  facere 
studui.  Et  si  dorainus  aipostolicus  pro  me  missam  cantaret, 
cum  cardinalibws  siiis,  largiente  deo,  consequerer  ueniam,  et 
soluerer  ab  his  quas  patior  penis.  Post  hec  dum  stephantw 
dommo  iudice  ut  supra  dictum  -;-  in  loco  u&i  iudas  torque- 
batur,  qui  erat  quasi  puteus,  clauis  acutis  circumqwaqwe  pref- 
ixus  fuisset  mersus  uenit  iussio  altissimi  dei,  ut  anima  eius 
rediret  ad  corpus.  Reductws  ergo  cum  uenisset  ante  so?u'/am 
dei  genitricem  Mariam,  iussit  ei  uirgo  piisima  ut  singulis 
diebws  uit§  su§  cantaret  spalmum,  beati  immaculati.  Ergo  dum 
reuixisset  supradicti/s  uir,  qu?  s?'&i  contigerant  narrauit  apos- 
folico  &  his  qui  erant  cum  eo,  qu?  audierat  a  fratre  suo  petro. 
Ostendit  etiam  brachium  suu??i  qwod  constri7ixerat  sanctu's 
laurentiws,  qwod  mirwm  in  modum  ita  liuidum  erat,  ac  si 
uiuens  in  corpore  hoc  passus  fuissef.  Addidit  etiam  hoc :  In 
hoc  scietis  quoniam.  vera  sunt  qu§  refero  uob/s,  dum  uideritis 
me  ex  hac  uita  migrare  xxx^a  diebits  peractis.  His  verbis 
fidem  faciens  audientibus  quod  iniuste  abstulerat  reddidit,  & 
exinde  pcracta  de  reatibui-  penitentia  tn'cesimo  die  a  seculo 
emigrauit. 

XII 

Erat  uir  quidam  secitlaris,  rurali  opcri  deditus,  &  aliis 
mundanis  studiis  occupatu.s.  Qui  dum  multis  p;-auis  actibws 
esset  intentu5,  &iam  dum  terram  suam  exararet,  q?mntu«i 
potcrat  terr^  uicinis  suis  subripiebat,  et  metas  suas  transgre- 
diens,  iugeribus  suis  aliorum  terram  furtint  sociabat.  Ilic 
tflmen  sanctam.  dei  genit?-icom  sepi?<,s  in  mcnte  habebat,  &  ple- 
Tuniquc  earn  sicut  de  quibusdam  supra  retulimj/.s,  sicuti  sciebat 
devote  salutabat.  Iste  ergo  cum  e.9set  defunctu.?,  conuenerujjt 
demones  animam  eius  se  rapere  confidentes.  Affueruwt  &iam 
angeli.  Qui  cum  referrent  pauca  bona  ab  eo  facta,  ceperunt 
demones  cowtra  proferre  innumera  mala.  Cumque  ob  hoc 
exultantes  putarent  se  uicisse,  intulit  unus  ex  angelis,  quod 
cum  deuotione  solit?<.s  e.sset  salutare  sa??c/am  gonitricem  do- 
mmi.     Hoc    audientes    spm^MS    inmuwdi,    confostim    relicta 
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hominis  anima  recesserwnt  ab  eo  confusi.  Sicqwe  ilia  aniw?a 
erepta  ab  aduersariorMwt  potestate  pcrpetuam  dampnationem 
euasit,  larf^ientc  deo,  pro  su?  genitricis  merita,  qu?  cum  eo  in 
et€'/Tium  sit  hf?n<Hlieta.  per  i>ee\\\oruni  secula  amen. 

XIII 

Apud  civitatew  que  uoeatwr  papia,  in  monasterio  sancti 
saluatoris,  fuit  qwidam  monaehus,  qui  erat  prior  ipsiws  monas- 
terii  constitutw.?.  Hie  leuis  in  eloqwio  erat,  &  prauis  moribws, 
niultisqwe  actibws,  non  sibi  proficius  intentws.  Bed  quamuis 
ita  uideretwr  irreligiosus,  sanctam  Maria/n  matrem  do^7i/ni, 
non  paruw,  diligens,  singidis  horis  laudes  dei  eiusque  canebat. 
Et  dum  eas  caneret,  semper  stabat,  nee  ullatenws  sedere  uole- 
bat.  Expleto  deniqi^e  uit^  sue  tempore,  defunctits  ntqne  tumu- 
lati^.  Post  anni  circuluw  apparuit  cuidam  seeretario  monas- 
terii,  qui  uoeabatwr  hubertws.  His  autem  ut  mos-^seeretarit<s 
ante  matutinos  ymnos  surrexerat  qwadam  nocte  &  lampaduw 
lumina  refouebat,  stans  ante  altare,  cnm  ecce  prefatws  iratev 
defunct«5  cepit  eum  uocare,  clamans  ape;*ta  uoce,  irater 
huberte,  iratev  hubf  rte.  At  ille  h?c  audiens  ualde  territits  -:  , 
et  ignorans  quid  hoe  %ib\  uellet,  ad  mansiones  priuatas  que  erant 
in  domo  infirmorum  quonmva.  uiciniores  erant  monasterio  aeces- 
sit.  Ibi  quoque  prefatus  frater  defunctus  cepit  clamare,  iratev 
hubcrte,  iratev  huberte.  Ille  autem  non  est  ausus  respondere, 
et  ad  stratum  suum  cum  timore  rediit,  Et  cum  obdormisset, 
astitit  ei  iratev  sepe  nominates,  et  dixiY  illi :  Quare  dum  te 
uoearem,  mi/ji  respo?idere  noluiste?  Quem  ille  reeognoscens. 
reqidsiuit  dicens:  QuomofZo  te  babes  f rater?  Respondit  ille: 
Usqwe  nunc  male  fui,  exilium  passus,  in  quada?n  regione  cuius 
princeps  uocatur  smirraa.  V&i  dum  degerem  multis  tribula- 
tionibws  oppressus,  accidit  ut  transiret  per  ilium  locum  uene- 
randa  regina,  magni  regis  nostv'i  mater  potentissima,  cui  dum 
uiueron  solitu.<  era»)  singulis  horis  ferre  nuntia.  Qu?  uidens 
me  agnouit,  et  inde  educens  me  secum  adduxtY,  &  in  bonum 
locum  misit.  Hoc  audiens  ille  iratev  hubertus,  ceteris  frafri- 
hus  innotuit,  quod  defuncts.?  iratev  sicu/  eo  referente  nouerat, 
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supplicium  euasit.  Ipse  autem  iratev  hubertus  pos^qwam  hoc 
uidit  et  narrauit,  mter  paucos  dies  defunctws,  ex  hoc  mundo 
dicessit. 

XIV 

In  supra  dicta  ciuitate  papia,  fuit  q»idam  elericws  qiti 
dieebat^r  iheronimus,  moruiH  probitate  ualde  decorates.  Qwi 
fiancfe  dci  genitrici  placere  .stndebat,  uel  saliitando,  uel  horas 
eius  canendo,  uel  etiam  miiltis  formis  servicium  eiws  agendo. 
Aecidit  autcm  ut  ciuitatis  antistes  die?n  obiret,  &  eeelesfa  sine 
rectore  remaneret.  Que»K)bre>n  collecti  cleriei  cum  senioribws 
ciuitatis,  statuerunt  triduo  ieiunium  celebrari,  ut  ostenderet 
d^ws  quew.  e])iscopvm  uellet  fieri.  Interea  sancta  dei  genitrix 
cuidam  viro  apparuit,  eique  dixit:  vade  et  die  popiilo  ut  acci- 
piant  meuw?  cancellarium,  et  statuant  eum  hnitis  urbis  epw- 
copiim..  At  ille  dum  percunctaret?//-,  respondit  hunc  esse  qui 
uocabatwr  iheronimi/s,  quiqwe  esset  in  dci  suoq?(c  servicio,  die 
ac  nocte  strenuus.  Euigilans  ant  cm  ille,  narrauit  hoc  seniori- 
hns  urbis.  Qui  reqwirentes  ipsu>/j  iheronimuin,  cum  magno 
honore  feceri(?it  ordinari  episcopjmi.  Sic  quoque  idem  ieroni- 
mus  fauente  dci  genitrice  sawc^a  Maria,  epii'copali  honore  sub- 
limatMS,  in  so7icfitate  dec  &  eius  savfc/e  uirgini  matri.  omnib«.s 
diebus  uite  su§  seruire  studuit,  &  post  hec  felicit^r  obiens  ad 
eelestia  regna  migrauit. 

XV 

Sawcfi  Michaelis  archangdi  nomiwe  consecrata  qu^datn  -=- 
ecclesia  que  clusa  dicitur  ab  incolis,  ubi  degit  multitude  mon- 
achonnn  sub  regula  deo  seruientium.  Porro  in  rogione  ilia 
habetw?-  uinum,  quod  q?<osi  sanguis  ualdc  est,  rubieundum. 
De  quo  uino  missam  cantari  consuetude  est  ipsiws  ecclcsi'?, 
cauent  enim  de  claro  uino  missaw  cantare,  ne  forte  contingat 
negligentia,  pro  uino  aqua  ()l)lata,  (|ue  pleruj/KiJ^^-  decii^it  simili- 
tudinis  specie.  Istud  u<7o  quod  -:  sanguinei  coloris  tante  est 
uirtutis,  ut  si  effundat(/r  supro  aliq^nd  linteun?.  ita  eius  in- 
ficiatwr  colore,  ut  iam  abolere  non  queat,  ulla  ablutione.    liab- 
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eutjn-  quoqi/r  in  prcfata  eccle.si'a  capsul§  paru?  intrinsecus 
pajmo  linteo  circumsepte,  unde  corporales  post  euangelium  ac- 
cipiuntwr  (lii/»  missa  caniti^r.  &  ea  prracta  ibi  reponuntMr. 
Erat  in  ipi-a  ecclesia,  qiiida>».  iuuenis  nomine  al.selmw.s",  sancf? 
dei  genitricis  seruicio  tota  mewte  deuot?is.  Ilic  ergo  dum.  qua- 
dam.  die  missa  celebraretj/r,  functw.«f  officio  seruitoris,  ablata 
corporali  palla  de  capsula  post  euangfliu»?,  lit  moiis  erat, 
casu  effundit  uinum  de  quo  missa  cantari  debebat,  intra  cap- 
sulaw,  &  statiwi  linteolur/f  quid  intrinsecns  erat,  ita  intinctum 
-^-  uino,  quod  esse  dixim)^<  rubei  coloris,  quani  sanguine  e.s.set 
infeetuni.  Hoc  euentn  ipse  iuuenis  ualde  pertttrbatws,  ignora- 
bat  quid  ageret,  presertiw  in  conuentu  ^ratrum  posits."?.  Nec- 
q«e  eniwi  hora  suppetebat,  ut  posset  quocumque  modo  ablui  et 
si  ablueretwr  non  citiws  posset  exudari,  Itaqwe  cantato  fratris 
ut  mos  -^  post  prefationem  misse,  toto  eorde  se  conuertit  ad 
dei  genitricem,  exorans  earn  ut  sicut  ei  placeret  ex  hac  re  daret 
sihi  consilium.  Oratione  peracta  antequam  sacerdos  in  missa 
dieeret  orationem  dommicam,  respitiens  in  capsulam,  uidit 
linteoluw  quod  infusione  uini  pauloante  colore  sanguineo  fue- 
rat  intinctum,  ita  effectu/>i  candidum,  ut  nulla  umquam  candi- 
datrix,  aliqua  ablutione  u^'l  candidatione  posset  sic  efficere  ful- 
gidum.  Quod  prefat».s-  iuuenis  cernens,  gauisus  -f-  gaudio 
magno,  &  ex  twnc  ardentiws  sanctam  dei  genitricem  dilexit. 
eiq«e  toto  animo  seruiuit,  omneaque  quos  potuit  in  eius  amorem 
accendit.  Hoc  uero  miracMl»m  dum  a  iratrihus  fuiss&  cogni- 
tum,  cum  grandi  leticia  deum  et  ipsam  sanctum  Mariam  magnis 
laudibifs  ut  decebat  pro  tali  re  glorificauer)/;?^  &  ipsi  deinceps 
deuotiws  seruier?<72t. 

XVI 

Est  &  alia  ecclesm  in  honore  sancfi  Michaelis  in  monte  qj(i 
dicitwr  tumba,  in  peric?do  maris.  In  hac  monachorum  multi- 
tude sub  regidari  instituione,  famulat?<r  deo.  Contigit  autem 
quodam  tempore,  ut  succenderetur  sancfa  qcclesia  diuino  iu- 
dicio,  fulgure  in  ea  de  coin  cadente.  Erat  autf  m  ibi  imago  que- 
dam,  decenter  ex  ligno  fabricata.  in  sa»c^e  dei  genitricis  uene- 
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ratione,  habens  super  caput  suuwi  in  modum  mitre  uelamen. 
Hie  cum  penienisset  ignis  ad  locu^/t  ubi  erat  imago  ilia,  omnia 
qu§  circa  earn  erant  conbussit,  ipsawi  uero  imaginem,  quasi  ex- 
pauescens  omnino  intactavH  rel'iquit,  ita  ut  etiawi  uelamen  can- 
diduwi  quod  gestabat  in  capite,  odore  furai  n(/ii  ualeret  ali- 
quaten^i-  obscurari.  Euasit  etia/H  ab  igne  unun;  flabelhu»  de- 
pendens  pauonis,  quoniam  erat  innixum  ipsi  imagini.  Digna 
prorsus  ostensio  miraculi,  quia  llVms  imaginem  ignis  tangere 
non  ualuit,  que  corpore  et  mente  semper  uirgo  permanens, 
carnis  concupiscentiam  nullatemts  sciuit.  Sic  ipsa  sancta.  dei 
genitn'x  imaginem  suam  ut  diximws  ab  igne  defendit,  osten- 
dens  quod  sihi  seruientes,  ab  igne  eterno  liberare  facillime 
possit. 

XVII 

IN  territorio  ciuitatis  qu§  dicitur  pisa  eratqwidamclericus, 
ecclesi?  cassiani  canonicus.  Hie  sicuti  de  pluribws  retulimws, 
sancte  uirgini  marig  mundi  regin§,  seruicium  deuota  mente 
reddebat,  horasqtfg  diei  qu?  tuna  temporis  a  paucissimis  dice- 
bantwr,  in  eius  llonore)?^  decantabat.  Cuiws  genitores  cum 
morte  interueniente,  ex  hac  luce  migrassent,  qui  ualde  diuites 
&  nobiles  fuerant,  dimiserfmt  ei  niagnaw  herditatew.  quia 
preter  ilium  alium  non  habebawt  heredem.  Venientes  itaqwf 
amici  eius  ad  eum,  insistebant  ut  redir&  ad  domum  quarn 
parentes  ei  reliquerant,  &  ducens  uxorem  gubernaret  suai» 
hereditatem.  Qni  prebens  assensum.  illis  cum  eis  abiit,  et 
ueniens  ad  possesionem  patruwj.  suon<m  uxorem  ducere  insti- 
tuit.  Inter  h^c  uero  cepit  segnior  es.9e  in  seruitio  quod  solebat 
reddere  sancte  Marie.  Quadam  uero  die  cum  ad  celcbra^idas 
nuptias  coniugis  quam  sibi  elegerat  tenderet  in  itinere  deuenit 
ad  qwandam  ecclesiam,  &  recordatits  seruitii  soliti  sanct^ 
Marie  rogauit  sues  sotios  ut  se  paululum  expeetarent,  dieens 
se  uelle  in  ecclcsiam  orandi  grr?fm  pergere.  Ingressus  itaqwe 
^cclesiam,  horas  sanct^  Marie  intenta  mente  cepit  cantare. 
Cumqwe  socii  eiws  monerent  eur»,  ut  acceleraret,  nequaquam 
gressum  inde  mouere  uoluit.  donee  omwes  horas  explicaret. 
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Adhuc  hutem  eo  in  ecclciia  persistente,  apparuit  ei  sanc/a 
genitn'x  Maria,  dicens  ei  uoce  severa :  O  inique  &  stultissime, 
cur  me  dereli(li)quisti  cum  tua  arnica  cssem,  &  declinasti  in 
alterius  amorem'l  Nunqjtid  inuenisti  me  meliorem?  Moneo 
te  ne  me  dimittas,  ne  me  contempta  alteram  ducas.  llis  uerbis 
nimis  perterriti/*-  ad  socios  rediit,  et  similans  se  ueracite/- 
uxorem  ducere  uelle  ex  more  nuptias  turn  grandi  letitia  cele- 
brauit.  Nocte  uero  sequenti  ingressus  cubiculuwi  qwosi  cum 
uxoro  pausaturus,  ignorantib}<s  cunctis  clam  domum  egressus, 
taw  uxorem  qua>/(  cuncta  que  habere  poterat  relinquens,  &  ut 
creditor  locum  del  seruicio  et  eius  sanete  dei  genitncis  aptura::^,^--^^ 
querens,  quo  abierit,  ucl  quo  fine  defecerit,  haeteiMf*- scifenon^-2L___ 
potuit.  Nemo  tamen  ambigat,  quod  ipsiws  sanct^  c§li  regin^^fft 
protectws  usqwe  in  finem  munimine,  pro  qua  se  hortante  totum 
mundum  studuit  relinquere  d^o  opitulante,  cui  glona  in  secwla 
amen. 

XVIIl 

Miracidum  me  referre  nan  piget,  minimum  quidem  quan- 
tum ad  grande  sanct^  Mario  meritum.  sed  tamen  &  magna  et 
minima  referri  miracwla  ad  laudis  eiws  cumulum,  nuUi  debet 
esse  honerosum,  que  -f-  refugium  misororitm  ef  recuperatio 
perditorwwt.  Quedaw  mulier  nomine  murieldis  conjunx  cuius 
dam  militis  uocabulo  rogeri,  filii  guimuwdi  manens  prope  fis- 
cannum,  uidit  quadam  nocte  in  somnis  se  portare  qiioddani 
uexillum,  qwod  colore  sanguineo  erat  tinctum.  Hoc  autem 
uidit,  cum  esset  grauida  pignore  filii  quern  pos^ea  habuit. 
Euigilans  autem  a  somno,  sensuHJ  prrdidit  continuo,  cepit 
aliena  loqui  ualde  uiro  suo  mirante.  Post  paululuj?i  uidebatwr 
sibi  chr/.sfianara  fidem,  qua?n  hactcnws  habuerat,  inter  mamil- 
las  suas  esse,  et  inde  continuo  exire.  Sic  diabolus  earn  ludifica- 
bat,  CUIUS  animaw  habrre  cupiebat.  Amiei  itaqwe  eius  con- 
sternati  magno  merore,  pro  tanto  infortnnio  qi^od  uidebant  ei 
accidisse,  assumentes  earn  duxerifnt  per  loca  sancforwm  si 
forte  obtinerent  ei  sanitatis  gaudiuw?.  Pernoctauit  etiam  in 
ecclesia  sanct^  trinitatis  apud  fiscannum,  serf  sancta  trinitas 
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scilicet  in  trihus  personis  unus  dews,  nee  tunc  iioluit  sanitatem 
tribuere  ei,  quia  salutis  eiws  cionujn  reseruabat  sancte  regin? 
celi,  beatg  uidelecit  dfi  genif/ici.  Post  hec  facta-^ei  aqua  bene- 
dicta  a  pluribi^^  presbiteris  multis  exorcisinis  adiurata,  multis 
benedictionibws  roborata,  in  quam  dum  fuisset  mersa,  ita  -^ 
ex  infirmitate  deterior  facta,  ut  multo  magis  laboraret  insania 
capitis  magna.  Peracto  autein  circulo  postquam  in  infirmi- 
tatem  deciderat,  appropinquawte  sollempnitate  pnrificationis 
sancte  Mari§,  perducta  -'—  ad  qiiandaj?!  ^cclesiam  in  honore 
sanct^  ipsiws  dedicatawi,  que  in  medio  grandis  siliie  olim  ut 
iertur  construeta  a  grecis,  dissimilis  ualde  ab  aliis  ^cclesiis,  satis 
congrua  -^  ad  habitandu)?;-  heremitis.  Ibi  ergo  dnm  pernoctas- 
set,  misericordia  dei  &  meritis  eiusdem  uirginis  sawcfe,  effecta 
est,  ita  Sana,  ac  si  umqwam  nil  mali  habuisset.  Nam  &  sensus 
quern  amiserat  ei  ex  integro  rediit,  et  sanitatem  capitis  recup- 
erauit.  Unde  tarn  ipsa  quaij;  uir  e\us  &  amici  eiws  ceteri,  laudrm 
retiilernnt  deo  et  glor/ose  uirgini  illi?r.s  genifrici. 

XIX 

Contigit  quondam  res  talis  in  ciuitate  biturieensi,  quam 
solet  narrare  quidam  monachus  sancti  michaelis  de  clusa  nom- 
ine petrus,  dicens  se  eo  tempore  illic  fuisse.  Die  solempnitatis 
pasche,  civm  chmfiani  pueri  in  qwawdam  ^eclesia,  (m)  acceder- 
ent,  ad  pcrcipiendum  sacrum  corpj/s  domini,  qwidam  puer  de 
gente  iudaica,  qui  cmn  eis  litte/-is  instituebatifr,  inter  illos  ad 
altare  accessit,  &  corpus  dominicxxni  cum  eis  percepit.  Erat 
autem  super  altare  qucda/H  imago  sancte  Mari?,  uelamen  super 
capud  suum  habens,  de  qua  uidebatin-  ipsi  puero  iudaico,  quod 
ipsa  qwasi  aliqua  mulier  accentibus  ad  conmunionem,  cum 
sacerdote  distribueret  unicuiqife  eucaristi?  parte»{.  Reuersus 
igi^wr  ad  paternam  domu^i  predictjw  puer,  cum  iute/Toga- 
retwr  a  patre  wnde  ueniret,  respondit  se  cum  sociis  ad  ecclesi- 
am  isse,  et  eis  communione/??  percipientib«.s  communieasse.  Hoc 
audiens  pater  graui  iracundia  accens?<.s  &  arripiens  cum  con- 
sj)oxit   haut   longe    fornace>?^   ardentoj»,    eurronsq«e    iactauit 
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ilium  in  illaj».  Statim  aiite//j  ipsi  jxicro  sf/;K'/a  dci  frcnit/ix, 
in  spetie  imaginis  qimm  snpm  altare  uiderat  appariiit,  etim- 
quc  ab  igne  liberans,  nee  otia»j  paru/»  caloris  ilium  scntiro 
prrmisit.  Mater  mro  pueri  nimio  doldre  constncta  cuilaiulo 
clamare  cepit,  multosqwe  tarn  Chris^mnos  quam  iudeo.s  in  breui 
ao;<iroo;auit.  Qui  uidontes  pueru???  in  fornace  uiuiente»?  & 
nullain  ignis  losionez/i  paciente///,  confest.im  eduxcrinjt  tnun, 
sciscitantes  qiiomodo  euasisse^  ignis  incendium.  At  ille  re- 
spondit  eis:  Quoniam  ilia  ueneranda  damina,  qu§  suprr  altaiv 
stabat,  &  nobis  co»nnunicantib«.s'  particulas  porrigehat,  mihi 
auxilium  prebuit.  &  om^ie  incendiu/»  a  me  depulit  nee  etiam 
odore//?  furai  sentire  prrmisit.  T«?ic  Chr/.sfiani  intelligentes 
sync^am  dci  genit>'/eem  eius  fuisse  protectriee*/i  iudeu»i  patrem 
pueri  Qiid  eum  in  fornacem  miserat,  in  ea?tdem  fornacem  iniec- 
eri/?it,  q«i  .stati»i  ab  igne  circundat».s  in  monif  »to  exustus  -^ 
totws.  Quod  uidentes  turn  iudi  quam  Chrwfiani,  deinn  ef  sanc- 
tum dei  genitricewi,  collaudaiierifnt,  &  ex  ilia  die  in  dci  fide 
feruentes  extiter«»t. 

XX 

Sicut  &iam  relatis  de  sancta,  dei  genitrice  pluribwi-  mira- 
e»lis  intelligere  possinit  legentes  quiq^e  eandem  sane^am  Ma- 
riam,  magne  pietatis  esse,  lit  pote  matrem  misericordie,  erga 
eos  maxime,  qui  ei  devoti  student  existere,  sic  etiam  sciendum 
-f-inco??teHjptores  ea>n  no  non  paru?»  asptram  plerwmq?<e  fore. 
Ad  quod  ostendendu/»,  referamH.s"  quod  scim«s  nosfris  temp- 
orihus  gestu»(.  Tres  milites  cum,  odio  haberent  quendam 
viru?u  &  quererent  occidere  illuiH  inuenta  oportunitate,  sine 
amico>-(n»  presidio  repperientes  eum  impetum  fecerwwt  ut 
inte/-ficerent  ilium.  At  ille  coneit»s  fugit  in  ecelesiam  sanct^ 
ilarie  nomine  eonsacratam  si  forte  ob  reuerentiam  eiw.s'  possef 
imminens  euadere  periculum  sibi,  ac  mortem.  Illi  ucro  crud- 
eles,  irreuerenter  ^cclesiam  ingressi,  absque  ulla  miseratione 
pcremerunt  eum  coram  altari.  Ob  qua?)/  rem  co/nmota  -^ 
aduersus  eos  sancta  virgo  Maria,  &  mox  deo  ulciscente,  tan- 
tarn  presumptionem,  accensi  s?mt  igne,  qui  sing«lo7'i/m  mem- 
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bra  uehementer  cepit  cojiburere.  Qtd  diuinam  super  se  sen- 
tieutes  ultionem,  nimio  dolore  coacti  ad  deprecandam  eandewi 
nanctam.  dci  genitricem  qua/?t  multu;>i  oii'enderant,  cnm  magna 
contn'cione  sunt  conuerai.  Quoyw»i  prccibus  placata  ipsa 
uirgo  sanc^a  qu§  -:-  semper  pietate  repleta,  clementer  liberauit 
eos  ab  igne,  quo  urebaiitwr  largiente  deo,  non  tamew  ex  toto  san- 
itas  reddita  est.  Statim  aute>/i  ut  pe/"gere  ualuerunt,  episco- 
pum  adierunt,  quid  egissent  vel  quid  sibi  aceidisset  narrau- 
evunt,  &  ab  eo  penitentiawi  sibi  dari  poposeenmt.  Qidbws 
ipse  episcopus  indicens  penitentiawi,  arma  qjabwi'  uiru»t  pere- 
merant  loco  penitenti§,  prout  sibi  uisuw  -f-  eis  inposuit,  uide- 
lic&  ut  indesinenter  ea  super  se  ferrent,  et  congrue  peniterent, 
donee  deo  &  sanct^  dei  genitrici  eius  satisfacerent.  Qui  peni- 
tentia  suscepta,  ab  inuicem  separati,  a  solo  proprio  dicesserimt, 
&  plurimo  tempore  uictuw  querendo,  per  diuersa  loca  iter 
egerunt.  E  quihus  unus  cum  venisset  ad  quondam  noncupa- 
tam  affridi  uillam,  secus  jQuuium  itonaru  sitaw,  accessit  ad 
cuiusdam  mulieris,  qu§  emma,  uocabatitr  domu7?i,  ubi  t?tnc 
forte  evamus,  causa  petendi  elemosinam.  Is  itaqwe  narrauit 
nobis  seriatim,  qwe  ei  contigissent  suisqwe  sociis,  qu§  supra 
retulimtis.  &  ut  magis  fidem  audientib^w  faceret,  coram  nobis 
.se  expoliavit,  &  suo  gladio  q«o  virum  memoratum  percusserat, 
se  ad  nuda  corporis  cinctu?n  oste?idit.  Qui  gladius  ut  per- 
speximws  now  parum,  erat  latns,  sed  tumore  iam  distente  car- 
nis,  ad  modum  coope?"tMS.  Adiecit  etiam  sihi  diuinit?<s  inti- 
matum  ut  ad  quandawi  ^eclesram  sancti  laurentii  properaret. 
ihiqvc  misencordiam  sibi  fieri  in  proximo  a  deo  speraret.  His 
•dictis,  &  aecepta  elemosina,  protinifs  dicessit  ab  eadem  uilla. 
Serf  libet  paululum  intuere  maxima77i  benignitatem  dei.  &  eius 
sanef^  genitricis,  erga  istos  homilies.  Qui  cum  graviter  de- 
liqmssent  in  domm?/ra,  grauiter  q?fidem  eos  ad  momrxtum 
Tierberauit,  serf  tamen  perdere  noluit,  immo  ad  penitentiam 
reuocavit,  et  spem  perpetue  saluationis  eis  tribuit.  Dicet  forte 
aliquis:  Quare  snncta  uirgo  Maria  non  defendit  A'irum  qui 
confugit  ad  ems  ecclesiam?  Hoe  dicens  perpendat,  quia  sicut 
qwidam  sapiens  ait,  occulta  sunt  indicia  dei,  &  ideo  teraere  ea 
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lion  discutere  debemus.  At  tdmen  nemo  fidelis  debet  ambigere, 
supradictum  uirum  non  f  rustra  sanct^  dei  genitricis  presidium 
expetisse.  Legimus  si  qj/idou  de  Sanctis  aliqwibus,  quia  in  tal- 
bus  pcricwlis  magis  uolueru?it  animam  liberare,  quam  corpus. 
Liberatio  uero  corporis,  ad  anim§  liberationem,  sic  -:-  quasi 
momentum  ad  etcrnitate?/i.  Quanto  magis  sa?ic/a  dei  geuitrix, 
uel  prefatu7n  hominem,  uel  quemcumquc  uoluerit,  potest  lib- 
erare ab  etema  morte,  qu§  qwicqitid  illi  placuerit  ualet  a 
dornmo  suo  filio  impetrare?  Ergo  uere  debemws  credere,  quod 
animf  sepe  dicti  homiw?s,  qui  forte  exigentib?/,s  culpis  meruit 
p^rimi,  quocumque  raodo  ipsa  domtna  voluit,  misericordiam 
inpendit,  sicut  omnib?/.s  ad  se  confugientibjis  toto  corde  facere 
non  desinit.  Quam  etia/H  nos  oremus,  ut  nobis  a  do?nmo  filio 
dei  et  suo  obtineat  ueniam,  cui  cum  domtno  patre  et  spiritu 
sancto  in  etemum  sit  glma,  amen. 

XXI 

Fertur  fuisse  apud  sanctum,  eadwardum  scef tonie,  qu^dam 
sawc^imonialis  femina  supra  omwes  que  ibi  habitabant,  sawcii- 
tate  &  religione  famosissima.  H§c  cuidam  monacho  sancte 
Marie  belci  ualde  religioso,  sub  persona  alterius  de  se  mani- 
festauit  hoc  m.odo,  ea  qu§  referre  aggredior.  Scio  inq«it  mi 
domine  pater,  in  hoc  monasterio  qw^ndam  dei  famulam  habi- 
tare.  quam  ut  tu  illam,  ita  te  ipsa  diligit,  sincera  caritate. 
Cui  pro  certo  scias  absque  ulla  dubitatione,  tale  quid  nuper- 
rime  contigisse.  Quadam  nocte  cum  in  lecto  propio  uellet  quies- 
cere,  uidit  subito  ante  illam  aperta  uisione  sa?ic/am  Mariam, 
c?li  &  terre  reginam  astare,  ipsamque  proprio  uocantem  nom- 
ine, et  alloquentem  tali  affamine :  Dormis  ne  inqidt  eulalia, 
dormis  o  filia?  Cui  ilia  dei  famula,  quia  ipsam  genitr/cem 
esse  recognoscebat,  cui  nocte  ac  die  deuotissime  seruiebat,  uer- 
bis  hui?<smodi  respondit  talia :  Non  dormio  inq?tit  mea  domma 
carissima,  sed  scire  desidero  tua  humillima  seruula  cur  ad  me 
peccatricem  atqwe  indignam  uenire  dignata  es:  o  mundi  re- 
gina?    Ad  h?c  contra  saTic^a  intulit  Maria.    Ne  timeas  inqwit 
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piam  matrem  o  filia,  cui  quaque  die  mente  liumillima  quam 
plurima  reddis  seruitia.  Sed  moiieo  te  ut  si  ilia  qu§  mi/ii  im- 
pendis  seruicia  tihi  vis  magis  proficere,  &  niihi  placere,  tune 
noli  am.odo  ea  tarn  uelociter  proniintiare.  Quia  qMando  me 
salutas  angelica  salutatione,  scias  me  magnum  gaudium  pem- 
pere.  &  maxime  dum  miJii  dominus  dieis  tecum  prolixius, 
hums  gaudii  quod  tune  habeo  mod?<s  non  potest  proferri  ullis 
uoeibwi'.  Nam  tunc  raihi  videtur  quod  similiter  in  me  sit  mews 
filius,  quoniam  fuit  cum  pro  peccatoribus  de  me  nasci  dignatw6- 
•^deifs  &  homo  nersw^s.  Et  sicuti  t^inc  fuit  m(7ii  gaudium  in- 
effabile,  ita  et  nunc  cum  dicitwr  mihi  dommws  tecum,  angelica 
salutatione.  Hec  audiens  ilia  Chmd  ancilla,  fit  repieta  in- 
genti  l^titia,  atque  sue  ut  ita  dicam  matr/  dulcissim?,  qu(,^ 
earn  filiam  uocauerat,  cum  magna  supplicatione  reddit  gra- 
tie(a)s  innumeras,  pro  tani  pia  consolatione,  &  tam  benigna 
ammonitiowe,  qua/;t  ei  attulerat.  Sicqf^e  mater  totius  miser/- 
cordie  discedens  ab  ilia,  cum  magna  claritate  rediit  ad  celestia 
regna,  ubi  sicut  credimw.9,  cum  filio  manet  per  secula.  Deniqtte 
soror  ilia  non  inmemor  qu^  viderat.  im?HO  et  audierat,  ora- 
tiones  quas  solebat  facere,  ut  nostrq  domine  sowete  Mari? 
magis  placerent,  &  sibi  p/"oficerent,  ilico  studuit  abbreuiare, 
Talem  namqwe  consuetudine»i  habebat,  qwod  sine  ulla  inter- 
missione  pro  illiw.9  amore  om?(i  die,  aue  IMaria  gratia  plena 
dommws  tecjim,  tot  vieibH^-  dicebat,  q?/ot  psalmos  esse  in  psal- 
terio  didicerat.  Et  idcirco  ut  istx/;?  numeru»(  tota  die  totum 
posset  complere,  uidebat«/r  illnd  angelicu»(  aue,  ueloci?<.s  quam 
deber&  pronuntiare.  Ser/  nunc  mat/v's  do»i/ni  admonitiowe 
roborata,  duas  partes  dimiserat,  tertiam  cu>j(  magna  diligentia 
amofZo  cantare  morosius  instituerat.  Et  nos  fn///-es  k(7r/.ssi'mi, 
qui  digni  nor?  sumH.9  ut  ill  ins  voeem^n-  serui,  si  ei«.s  seruicium 
post  banc  admonitioncm,  inxta  WWus  voluntate  celebrare  stu- 
duerimifs,  credo  qj<od  dlius  s««cfimonialis  femine  i'vatrvs  nos 
in  eterna  beatitudine  dignabitxr  facere.  Quod  ille  quem  ipsa 
genuit  uirgo  castissima,  nobis  iioccatorib/^N  concedat,  per  in- 
finita  sec?da  seculorum  amcii. 
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XXII 

Tempore  quo  normanni  aiigIia/»  inuaserunt,  erat  quidam 
abbas  elsinus  nomine  constitutes,  in  ^cclesia  sancti  avgustini 
anglon<m  appcs/oli  in  qua  ipse  requiescit,  cetr/-iq»e  successores 
sui.  Angliam  autem  subiecta/n  normannis  audientes  dani, 
arma  preparant  ut  ad  eiciendos  eos  ab  anglia  conuenirent. 
Cnmqwe  talia  dux  poteuti.ssinn<.s  normannoru/H  guillelmus 
audisset,  elsinum  supradictuwi  abbate»i  accersitum  in  daciara 
destinauit,  ut  inqj/ireret  si  huiMs  rei  fama  uera  esset  an  falsa. 
At  ille  coneitMs  in  dacia»?  venit,  pcractur?<s  iussa  regis  atqwe 
se  obtutibits  p?'esentauit  regis,  deferens  ei  munera  missa  a 
rege  guillelmo,  ibiq?<e  d€tent«s  -f-  tempore  non  parvo.  Post- 
qiiam  ibi  fecisset  multu/??  tempons,  petitam  a  rege  liceutiam 
redeundi  accepit.  mare/j(q?/c  ingrediens  cum  sociis,  ueloci 
cursu  pe/'uolat  equora  ponti.  Cumqwe  sic  eu»j  quiete  nauigar- 
eret,  ecce  subito  tempestas  ualida  in  mari  exorta  est.  &  cu)/i 
spes  salutis  sine  abeundi  xel  euade?jdi  abesset,  conue?'.si  ad 
dommum  sic  flagitabant  auxiliuoi :  O  dci/s  potentissime  mis- 
erere nostri  in  hoe  examine,  ne  maris  tewpestate  absorti, 
sociem?<r  in  penis  eternis.  Cnmque  talia  et  multa  similia 
prrorassent.  ecce  subito  que»dam  oonspiciunt.  pontifieatM.9  in- 
fula  decoratum  proximu???  naui.  Qui  conuocans  ad  se  elsinum 
abbatem,  his  eu?»  uerbis  affatur  :  Si  ipfnculum.  maris  uis  evad- 
ere.  si  in  patriae/?  uis  sanus  redire,  promitte  mihi  coram  deo, 
quod  conceptionis  matr/s'  Chri.s//  die»?  sollempniter  celebrabis 
ac  obseruabis.  Tunc  ille:  quomodo  inqjnt  facia»f,  uel  in  quo 
die  ?  Nuntii/s  inquit :  In  vi°  idus  decembris  die  celebrabis. 
&  predicabis  whicwmquc  poteris,  quatinus  ab  omnibi/.s  cele- 
bretwr.  Et  qimli  inq^nt  seruicio  iul)es  uti  in  hoc  festo?  Cui 
ille:  Om??e  seruiciu»{  q»od  dicitur  inquit  in  eius  natiuitate. 
dicetjo-  &  in  eonceptione.  Sic  ubi  nataliciu»?  in  natiuitate 
(Mcifnv.  conceptio  in  hac  celebritate  dieetin-.  PostqH(7»!  autem 
abbas  audisset,  uento  pro&pero  flante  anglicis  littoribus  ad- 
iungitwr.  Mox  euncta  qu?  vid^rat.  vel  audierat.  qj/iTjuscurnqM^' 
potuit.  innotuit.     Statuitq?/e  in  ramesiensi   ecclcsi-a   cui  ipse 
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praerat,  ut  hoc  festum  omni  anno  sollempniter  vi°  idus  de- 
cembris  celebraretwr.  Ipse  uero  quoad  uixit  soUempniter 
ac  denote  eelebrauit.  Celebratoribus  huiws  soUempnitatis 
diem  detur  a  filio  ipsi  uirginis  pax  &  longa  salus,  et  post 
trawsitum  uit§,  eterna  reqwies  coneedatwr,  in  qua  ipse  regnat 
in  seeula.   amen. 

XXIII 

Asserunt  antiqwi  relatores  britanniawi  dictam  maiorem, 
ad  distantiam  minoris,  qu§  partes  incolit  o'ecidentis,  fere  pre 
omnibus  terris  opulentam  omwibus  diuiciis  refertam  ac  nobili- 
tatem  urbibws,  castellLs,  &  uicis,  &  ut  prediximws  nulla  ei 
regio  simih's  in  diuiciis.  In  hac  igitur  regione  sici/f  relatione 
fidelium  didicimus,  erat  quidam  uicus  nomen  cuius  a  cordis 
memoria  excidit,  qui  in  possessione  cuiusdam  matrone  forte 
diuidebatwr  ad  excipiendos  reges  pre  ceteris  aptior.  H?e 
namqwe  matrona  stirpe  nobili  sata.  Nimio  affectu  menteqiie 
sincera,  matrem  miseri'eordif  diligebat  ac  honorabat,  cui  iugi 
obseqwio  deseruiebat:  Amabatur  siqj/idem  a  rege  ac  uenera- 
hatur  in  cuius  edicula  sepissime  hospitabatwr,  cunctique  op- 
timates  earn  nimio  amore  ac  honore  excolebant,  quam  per- 
pendebans  omm  religione  deditarn.  Quodawi  namque  tempore 
contigit  rege  ad  domum  ipsius  ueniente,  res  talis  fieri.  Rege 
ut  dictum  ~-  ueniente,  precesserw??t  regii  nuncii  siue  ministri, 
qwi  predict?  matrone  regis  nuntiarent  aduentuwi.  Aduentu 
\taque  regis  audito.  confestim  ilia  suis  prccepit  ut  euntes 
perqmrerent  in  domum  cellariawi,  ne  forte  aliqwi'd  deesset, 
qwod  ad  usum  regis  congruuw?  foret.  At  illi  iussa  iubentis 
inplentes,  regressi  continuo  nuntiant  do^n'ne  ])lnrimam  copiam 
potMs  in  apotheea  se  inuenisse.  Veru/ntamc/i  ibidejx  parum 
medonis  habebatwr,  qwod  ad  usum  regalis  prandii  minima 
sufficeret.  Curnqwe  ilia  audisset  talia,  ignorans  quid  ageret. 
nimium  facta  anxia,  spem  in  deo  siue  in  dfi  genitr/'ce  ponens, 
cepit  exorare  illam,  ut  illi  subueniret  in  hac  necessitate.  Nam 
ante  sanciam  eius  altare  ueniens,  talia  cepit  subrnwrmurare : 
0  domina  ora7iium,  miserere  mei  queso,  &  subueni  xnihi  celeriu.s 
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in  hac  anxietate,  ct  optime  apud  Christum  tuis  sacris  precibus, 
ut  potu  raultiplicato,  ualeam  deinceps  pcrmanere  in  tuo  ser- 
uitio.  H?c  dicens  rediit  continuo,  fidutiawi  habens  quod  beata 
uirgo  noil  sineret  diu  eawi  manere  in  hoc  examine.  Confestim 
uero  regem  uenientewi,  gratulabunda  exeepit,  eiqwe  in  cunetis 
ex  siiis  habu«dantcr  ministranit,  potuqwe  sufficientr;r  refecit. 
Erat  enim  res  nimis  uidentib?<5  miranda,  quia  quanta  plus 
tola  ipsa  die  accipiebat,  ex  illo  uase  unde  bibebant,  tanto 
magis  habuwdabat.  Fro  hoc  itaqwe  facto  reddidit  ilia  deo 
sanct^que  matri  eius  laudas,  qu?  cum  eodem  dei  filio  &  spinYu 
sancto  uiuit  et  regnat,  per  omnia  secwla  seewlorwm.    amen. 

XXIV 

Ad  excitanda  corda  humilium  ut  per-cipiant  gaudia 
e§lestium,  sub  breuitate  sermonis  ut  in  prouerbio  dieiti^r  in 
paucis  contingere  multa,  de  Maria  matre  saluatoris,  qwoddam 
descn'pturus  smn.  miraculum,  quod  a  uiris  spiritalibus  pre- 
libatum  -=-  a  meis  auribws. 

In  urbe  toletana  cum  ab  archiepiscopo  in  die  assump- 
tionis  uirginis  beat?  Mari?,  misse  sollempnia  agerentwr  &  a 
pop«lo  preees  domino  deuotissime  funderentwr,  int^r  ipsiu.s 
secreta  qu^dam  uox  elapsa  de  c?lo  diuinitws  audita  -^,  qu§ 
de  filio  suo  unieo,  mundi  totius  saluatore,  uerberibws  et  conui- 
ciis  ac  demum  morte  crucis,  a  iudaico  perfido  pop?do  male 
uexata,  sic  conquesta  est.  :  Heu.  heu.  quam  immanissima, 
et  inanissima,  probatwr  esse,  perfidia  iudaice  mentis.  Heu 
quam  dira  calamitas.  q?/od  intra  mei  nati  mundi  redemptoris, 
crucis  salutifere  signaculo  signati  gregis  ouilia,  manet  &  reg- 
nat, insania  iudaice  gentis,  que  meum  unicum  filiuw.  lumen 
et  salutem  fidelium.  iam  ?.ec.undo  conviciatwr,  &  crucis  sup- 
plicio  mortificare  conat?rr.  Hec  cun?  intentione  sedula  cordis 
in  intimis  plebs  no??  minima  prrcepisset.  nee  obliuioni  per- 
petu?  sed  memorie  sp?V?7nali  deitate  supema  uiuificante  tradi- 
disset.  archipresulis  om?n*u???nnr  suorirm  9n"h\  oonm'^s^.orup}  con- 
silio  communi  decretum  -^-  qwod  ad  eiu.tdpm  ciuitatis  domos 
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iudeor um  pergerent,  et  quod  uoce  uirginali  conquestu/n  est, 
prudenter  &  soUicite  perquirerent.  Sicqwe  factum  est.  Q id- 
bus  itaqwe  domos  iudeorum  pontificis  &  sinagogam  intranti- 
hus  et  per  domorum  abdita  ne  si  qitid  actu/n  i'uisset  a  iudeis 
pro  timore  cumminueretwr  circwwistantibus,  inuenta  nee  mora 
qu^dam  -^  imago  cerea  quam  qwasi  uiuieiite/w,  ad  Chrisfiaiii^ 
professionis  &  fidei  dedecus,  sputis,  scolaphis,  ac  morte  erucis 
perimi  desiderabant.  Inuenta  qwippe  a  Chrisfianis  imagine, 
ipsos  iudeos  eadem  hora  no??  transeunte,  neci  tradiderunt. 
Ueneremwr  igitur  omnes  dignissima>/i  Mari§  dei  genitrtcis  ex- 
cellentiam,  cuiw-s  integritate  uirginitatis  et  ope  salutifera 
misencordie  nos  adiuri  &  eternam  per  ei?<s  unieuwi  filiuuj  gen- 
eris humani  reformatorewi,  collati  salutem  qu§  quaai  filio  suo 
passionem  secuwdo  male  molitam  a  iudeis  perfidis  doluit,  & 
dolendo  prescriptam  passionem  plebem  Chrks^iana»i  docuit, 
&  ad  demonum  humani  generis  inimiconim  fraudibus  librari 
uoluit,  sic  nos  sue  pietatis  affectu  sui  filii  sinui  misencordi^ 
latissimo  representet,  et  a  ])er])etuo  gehennani»i  infernaliuMi 
incendio  liberet  per  d.  n.  i.' 

XXV 

Sacro  sanct-d  sanet^  Mari^  dei  matris  preconia  qu^  pro- 
ferre  conamur  pronis  itentionibws,  now  autem  arroganti? 
temeritatib((.s  seeZ  lieentiosis  amoris  presumptionib?<.s,  sponsa 
('hr/.s'/i  catholica  suscipiat  eccle.s'/a,  per  cui».S'  misrr/co/dissima 
nel  gloriosa  patrocinia,  fiKj<s  snus  ie.s'f^s,  infirmorjnH  languori- 
hus  prcstat  remedia.  Cum  a  dinersis  gentib?/s  &  plurimis 
natio«ib?rs'  locon^m  innumerabiliu/j;  in  urbe  uiuaria  gro/m 
sanitfitis  veeuperande,  beate  virginis  Marie  basilica  repetere- 
iiir  &  medela  sanitatis  a  Chvisto  ie.su  per  sue  matris  sancfa 
siiffragia.  (pmm  plurimis  impe/'tiret»r,  fortuitu  qi/ida»)  lan- 
gnid».s  ef  ardens  in  uno  pede.  ad  ?ccles?"am  predictam  fnit 
adueniens.  Qui  sanitatis  promerende  gra//am  in  toto  conatu 
me??tis,  efHagitare  ciipiobat.    Cnmq?<e  per  plurimor(n>i  dieruju 

'  domiiMiin    iiosfrum    .Tpsum. 
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circuiu»(,  (liuti».s  ibi  morarelM/',  nee  sui  desiderii  magnum 
quid  vel  modieu/n  impetrasset,  pedem  ardentem  a  crura  sep- 
aravit,  quia  malebat  abe.>f.s'c  quam  uit^  sue  diebu.s  omnibus  in 
ardoris  lauguore  sic  es.se.  Post  non  multum  uero  temporis 
cum  predictws  infirmws  in  eccleiia  beat?  virginis  Marie  esset, 
&  pre  tristicia  lacr/maretwr,  lacrimando  conquereretur  con- 
querendo  matrem  piam  dep/rearetjo*,  deprecando  uoce  lacn- 
raabili  ur rbis  his  subscr/ptis  sic  usus  est :  O  (lamina  piisima, 
perhemnis  iiirgo  Maria,  cur  ego  solus  omiincio  eonfidens  in 
tuo  patrocinio,  a  te  misfrico?-diarM»i  matre.  der€lict?<5  sumf 
Alii  gratiam  sanitatis  promemei'imt,  ego  sohis  abiectws  sum., 
Alii  a  beata  uirgine  siiscepti  sunt,  ego  solus  repuls?<s  su»i. 
Hen  me  miserum.  que  me  lasciuia  errantem  trr/mite  traxit  ad 
deuia  ?  Dolea,  doleo  quod  factus  sum  aduena  a  beata  dei  gen- 
itrici  Maria,  protectrice  misfn'eordissima,  &  salvatrice  pia. 
Cwmque  talia  ef  his  similia,  fuissent  ab  illo  prolata,  natural! 
deditifs  somno  reqnieuit.  Ilic  aute»i  du/>!  soporaretJf/",  uisio 
quedam  preclarissima,  quasi  femina  terrenis  eorpr;ribus  int'o;»- 
parabilis  apparuit,  quam  eonfidenter  credimus,  ipsajn  salva- 
toris  fuisse  matre^>t,  que  leuit^r  iper  cruris  inferiore/>!  partem 
&  eins  incisionew  manuwi  suam  deducebat.  Eo  nempe  euigi- 
lante,  pedem  que»?  pro  dolore  a  cruris  compage  seporauerat, 
sanitati  pristine  per  misericord /e  dei  matr/s  pietatem,  restaur- 
atum,  inuenit,  &  inuento  gratulando,  et  cum  pedibw^  ambobus 
incedendo,  saluatorem  eiusque  matrem  benedixit.     amr??. 

XXVI 

Non  est  silendum  quod  probus  dfi  famulus,  de  sorore  sua 
mosa  nomi^jf ,  puella  parva,  narrare  consueuit  dicens :  Qua- 
dam  nocte  ei  per  uisionem,  sawefa  dei  genitris  uirgo  semper 
Maria  apparuit,  atq»e  coeuas  in  albis  uestibws  puellas  ostendit. 
Quibu.s'  CU/7J  ilia  admisceri  appeteret,  serf  sese  eis  iunge/"e  no» 
auderet,  beat?  Marie  sempe/-  vi/-ginis  est  uoce  requisita,  an 
uellet  cum  eis  esse,  atque  in  e\us  obseq»?o  uiuore.  Cui  cu/» 
puella  eadem  diceret :   nolo,  ab  ea  protinus  mandatu^n  accipit, 
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ut  nichil  ultra  leve  &  puellare  ageret,  a  risu  et  iocis  abstineret, 
sciens  per  omnia  quod  inter  easdem  virgines  quas  uiderat 
ad  eius  obseqwium  die  tricesimo  veniret.  Quihus  visis,  in  cunc- 
tis  suis  moribMs  puella  immutata  -f-,  omnemqwe  a  se  kuitatem 
puellaris  uit§  magna  grauitatis  detersit  manu,  Cumque  eaw 
parentes  eius  mutatam  esse  mirabantur,  reqwisita  rem  retulit. 
quid  sihi  beata  dei  genitrix  iusserit,  et  quo  die  itura  esset  ad 
obseqwium  eius  indieauit.  Cum  posf  uicesimu?n  et  qwintuw 
diem  febre  correpta  est,  die  autem  tricesimo,  cum  hora  eius 
exitus  propinquasset,  eandem  beatam  dei  genitricem,  cum 
puellis  quas  per  uisionem  uide?'at,  aduenire  conspexit.  Cui  se 
etiam  uocanti  respondere  cepit,  &  depressis  reuerenter  ocwlis 
aperta  uoce  clamare ;  Ecce  domina.  uenio,  ecce  domina  uenio. 
In  qua  etiam  uoce  reddidit  spiritum  &  ex  uirgineo  corpore 
abitura  cum  sancifis  uirginibits  exiit  fruitwra  gaudia  perpetua 
cum  Chr^s<o,  in  secwla  secwlorwm  amew. 

XXVII 

Sicut  iterum  audiui,  fuit  quidam  infirmws  qwi  infirmitatis 
su§  doloribits  multum  grauatws,  iam  non  ad  aliud  ualebat  in- 
tendere  nisi  qnomodo  iesu  Ciiristo,  eiusque  matri  sanct^  Mari§ 
suam  animam  potuisset  conmewdare,  qwatinus  cum  de  corpora 
exiret,  per  illorwm  misericordiam  &  p^nas  dampnationis 
euaderet,  et  ad  gaudia  eterne  felicitatis  transiret.  Cum  ita,quc 
de  obitu  suo  sic  sollicitws  existeret,  et  quid  potissimum  age7*e 
potuisset  anxius  inuenire  nesciret,  apparuit  nostra  pia  dotyiina 
saneta,  Maria,  eumq?/e  interrogauit  si  earn  recognosceret.  Re- 
spondit  uero  ille,  se  earn  recognosccre.  Protinus  ergo  duleissima 
mater  Chrts^i,  infirmum  ualde  timemtem  cepit  dulciter  con- 
solari,  no  timeret  dulciter  moner&  hortari.  Ipsa  enim  erat 
inquiens  mater  Chn'sii,  mater  misericordi?,  uidelicet  et  pieta- 
tis,  &  ipse  si  misen'cordiam  filii  sui  et  suam  fideliter  require- 
ret,  sine  dubio  illam  inuenire.  Ex  his  itaquc  uerbis  matris 
misen*cordi§,  ille  infirm  us  coTisolatus,  obitum  suum  l^tws  & 
securus  expectauit,  fideliter  credens  qwod  mater  Chr?^?fi  eius 
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animam  exciptret  cum  de  carnis  ergastulo  exiret,  eamque  ad 
gaudia  etern?  felicitatis  duceret.  Quod  uero  sancta.  Maria, 
mater  Chm^i,  mater  misericordi^,  ueraciter  existat,  testatur 
etiam  psalmista  cum  de  domino  ieiu  Chr/sto  filio  eius  scribit,  ita 
dicens,  dews  mews  misen'cordia  mea.  Cum  itaqwe  Chrw/ws  sit 
misencordia  nostra,  eiusdemqwe  miserico/'di?  sancta  Maria 
genitrix  existat,  non  debemus  desperare  ne  nos  adiuuet,  in 
necessitatibus  nostris,  qwam  ipsa/H  misertcordiam  nostram 
genuit.  Hanc  misen'cordiam  expertus  -^  ille  theophilus,  ille 
perditus,  et  diabolo  etiam  sub  cirographo  conmendatw.?  quod 
eirographum  mater  misencordie  ei  restituit,  cum  eius  auxilium 
fideliter  postulauit.  De  hoc  theophilo  qwis  fuit,  uel  qwid  fecit, 
vel  quaVi  miraculo  mater  miseri'cordi?  eum  liberauit,  ideo  hie 
scribere  nolui  quia  hoc  notum  fere  om?zib?ts  noui.  In  hmus 
ergo  theophili  penitentia  et  in  suprascripti  clerici  gaudio,  qwod 
cotidie  dum  uixit  matrt  misericordie,  sicwf  retulim?<5  annun- 
tiabat,  &  in  protectione  q?/am  ei  fecit  eadem  mater  miseri- 
cordi?,  cum  in  fine  multitude  demonum  eiws  animam  capere 
uolebat,  et  trahere  ad  eterna  torme7?ta,  intelligimus  &  ueraciter 
scimus  si  ex  toto  corde  matrem  miseri'cordie  diligimws.  quod 
qwicqwid  ab  ea  racionabiliter  postulabimus,  faciet  nobis  pro 
eiMs  amore  filiws  eius  dominns  noster  ies«s  Chrw^ws,  qui  sicwf 
multi  dicunt  pro  nulla  alia  causa  est  ipse  filiws  eius  et  ilia  mater 
eius  nisi  ut  miser?'cordiam  faciant  miseris  &  peceatorib?<.s. 

XXVIII 

In  libia  &  eni»?  eiuitate,  que  proxima  est  eiuitati 
que  vocatwr  diospolim,  -^-  imago  sanct^  dei  genitricis 
semperqi^e  uirginis  Marie,  que  no?r  est  facta  manu 
hominum,  sed  quasi  picta  supra  marmore  in  figura  q«osi 
uiua  in  carne  sit.  Vestimewta  autem  eius  quasi  purpura 
sunt.  Que  imago  -f-  in  ecclesia  qua??i  mncti  apo.sfoli  pretio 
emerunt  a  iudeis.  in  qua  utebantwr  sinagoga,  &  in  honore 
sancte  dei  genitricis  dedicauer?/7?t  que  modo  -^  domws  ep^? 
copi.     Inuidentes  aufem  iudei  qwod  sarjcfi  aposfoli  de  sina- 
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goga  eadem  domu/»  dei  fecissent,  et  Christum,  in  ea  predicas- 
sent,  uenerunt  ad  cesarem  qui  tunc  illo  preerat  tempore, 
uolentes  reddere  pretiiUM  apos^olis  &  reeipere  ipsani  domum, 
ut  edifiearent  ipsam  sinagogam,  Uocatis  autem  apo&^olis  ad 
cesarem,  uenerit?it  &  interrogauit  eos  propter  quaw  causanj 
hoc  fecissent.  Post  interrogationem  uero  dixerunt  apostuli: 
Nos  bene  fecimus  edifieantes  domuwi,  qua/??  emimus,  in  hon- 
orem  saluatoris  dommi  nos^ri  i&su  Christi.  Tunc  predietws 
cesar  precepit  iudeis  &  aposfolis  ut  sigillarent  uti'iqwe  hanc 
domum  et  obseruarent  dies  quadraginta,  ut  deus  manifestaret 
cuiws  esse  deberet.  Ascendentes  autem  apo.v/oii  in  montou 
syon,  ubi  beata  virgo  Maria  adhue  uiuerts  in  earne  morabatwr, 
rogauerunt  ea/?i  dice?ites :  Tu  beata  virgo  obseera  dommwm 
nostrum,  ies^m  Christum  dei  filium  quern  aecundum.  carnem 
tu  mater  genuiste,  ut  secujtdum  suam  misericordiam  hanc 
domum  quam  pr/mam  omnium  in  suo  nomine  dedicare  curaui- 
mws,  ad  predicanduwi  uerbuwi  ipsitts,  nobis  eoncedere  dignetwr. 
Respondens  igitiu^  beata  Maria  vi/go,  beato  petro  ait :  Ite  & 
nolite  tw/bari,  quia  ego  uobiscum  aum  in  ipsa  ecelesia  in  adiu- 
toriuwi.  Transactis  aut<?»i  diebits  q?<adraginta,  conuenerj/wt 
simul  aposfoli  &  iudei  ad  predictam  qcclesiam,  &  inuener^nt 
ueluti  reliquerant  ipsawi  domum  signatam.  Statim  cepit 
beat  us  petrus  apos/oh<s  domum  hanc  scopis  mundare.  Tunc 
unus  ex  iudeis  adspieiens  in  parietem,  uidit  imaginem  in  occi- 
dentem  positam,  respicientem  contra  orientera.  Qui  antem 
attentiws  aspiciens  iudeus  ipse  dixit ;  :  Uere  mulier  -^  in  hac 
domo.  H§e  uerba  alii  iudei  audientes  et  ipsaw  imaginem, 
respieientes,  dixer?<«t:  Uere  hee  ~  ipsa  Maria.  Tunc  beatus 
petrus  apostolus,  seorsun?  respiciens,  uidit  ipsa/n  imaginem  et 
dix/7  :  Uere  liee  ^-  ipsa  Maria,  &  dei  genitrix.  Et  audientes 
iudei  tH>bati  aunt,  &  pro  timore  abierx^yt  inde  dicentes:  Tam 
quia  Maria  est  in  hae  domo,  nequaqi/anf  intrare  debemus. 
Postea  uero  iulianus  qui  persecutor  eccles/?  fuerat,  inter  cetera 
mala  qu^  faeiebat,  precepit  iudeis  ut  uenientes  tollerent  ipsam 
imaginem  et  expellerent  de  ipsa  imagine  marmorea,  atqi/e  ipsi 
offerre  studerent.     Qui  abeuntes  uoluer»nt  ipsam  figuram  de 
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ipsa  imagine  marmorea  separare.  Sed  uidentes  faciem  illiu.? 
imaginis  pro  timore  reliquerw^it  earn,  &  dimissa  usque  in 
hodiernuwi  diem  ibi  uenerabiliter  perseiierat. 

XXIX 

In  sancta  gessemani  que  est  inter  iheritsalem  et  montem 
oliueti  in  medio  posita,  ubi  monumentuwi  beate  Mari?  adest, 
ubi  ipsa  sepiilta  fuit,  sunt  ibi  columne  virides  qt/atuor.  Super 
unam  de  his  columnis,  in  sinistro  latere  posita  -^  imago  quasi 
Christum  dei  filiuw  in  manibus  portans.  Que  tantam  ha^et 
claritatem  sicut  speculum,  que  manib?f.s  homi^ium  non  est  facta, 
neqwe  depicta,  &  ualde  ibidem  pro  e'lus  amore,  id  -^-  Mari? 
ueneratwr. 

XXX 

De  ilia  autem  uere  incontaminata  virgine  Maria,  opor- 
tunum  putamus  simpliciter  caritati  xcslr^  quod  de  eius  sanaia. 
imagine  conscr/ptu)/(  comprimws  explicare,  iusta  eoriim  rela- 
tionem  qui  inibi  ubi  contigit  didicerunt,  et  redeuntes  indubi- 
tante>-  scr^'ptum  reliqueru^it.  In  urb<^  URmque  constanti- 
nopolitana,  iudeus  quidam  imaginem  beat^  dei  genitricis 
Marie  in  tabula  breui  figuratam  &  in  pariete  domus  cuiwsdam 
affixam  eonspiciens,  interrogavit  cuius  hec  propri?  figura  esset 
faciei.  Cui  a  quodani  respondente  dicitur,  quod  esset  nancf^ 
Mari§  semper  uirginis  figura.  Quod  audiens  ille  infelix 
iudeus,  &  incredulws,  diabolo  instigante  eandem  do  pariete 
ualde  iratu.9  tulit  imagine???  &  ad  uicinawj  cucurrit  domu>u,  ubi 
humana  stercora  egeri  solent,  ibidemque  imaginem  sa7Jc/?im 
ob  Chrisfi  ex  Maria  nati  dehonorationem  in  stercus  proicit.  & 
ipse  desuper  sedens.  prr  idew?  foramen  aluu?»  purgauit  sup^r 
toracidaw  beate  Marie  et  post  illa>u  turpissimam  uentis  pur- 
gatione?».  ille  infelicissimu.s  howo  dicessit.  Digna  quippe  & 
ignominiosa  consuMjptus  est  morte.  k  posfoa  nusquam  con- 
paruit.  Unde  credendum  -^-  quod  cito  pro  scelere  quod  i?7 
Christum  matremq«e  eius  cowtmiserat,  maligni  fiipiritus  iuri 
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manciparetwr,  qui  hominum  subtraheretur  obtutibws.  Igitur 
post  illiM5  mali^i  spiritus  dicessum,  qiiidam  de  Chri'sfiano- 
riim  plebe  superuenit,  qui  zeluw  dei  habuit.  Intellexit  itaque 
quod  factum  fuerat,  imaginem  sanctam.  requisiuit,  &  inter 
sordes  absconditam  repperit.  Subleuauitqwe  earn  ct  diligenter 
abstergens  &  lauans  aquis  emundamY  earn,  seeumqwe  in  dome 
honorifice  collocatam  habuit,  e^  ad  hone  rem  &  reuerentiam 
beat§  dei  genitricis  Marie  ex  eadem  tabella  in  qua  imago 
sand  a  erat  depicta,  oleum  ebulliens  cepit  distillare,  &  usqwe  in 
presentem  diem  hoc  perseuerat  miraculum.  Hoc  ideo  om>u'- 
potens  deus  ostendit,  ut  nobis  intimaret,  cnius  uenerationis 
digna  sit  gloriosa  mater  Chr«/i.  &  nos  iratres  karissimi  toto 
corde  conuersi  ad  dominunx  ipsiws  humiliter  petamws 
clementiam,  ut  memoriam  beat?  Marie,  congruis  ueneremw?- 
officiis,  ut  ad  vitam  veram  qu§  -^  homiwum  lux  &  in  tenebn-s 
lucet,  eamqwe  tenebre  non  possit  comprehendere,  possimus 
peruenire.  H§c  est  uera  lux  qu§  illuminat  omwem  hominem, 
in  sanctus  iesus  Christies  dominus  nostev,  cui  es^  honor  & 
glon'a  cum  patre,  in  trinitate  spirit  us  sawc^i  dews  P.  o.  s.  s.  a.  ^ 

XXXI 

Olim  fuit  qwidam  secretaries  in  qwadam  monachorwwi. 
congregatione,  quem  nostra  domma  sancta  Maria  swum  famil- 
iarissimum  amicum  esse  tali  modo  dignata  -f-  ostendere.  Con- 
tigit  namqwe  aliquando.  credo  instigante  diabolo,  ilium  in 
cellario  tantum  bibisse,  ut  putaretitr  fere  omriino  sine  sensu 
esse.  Ex  quo  cum  aduesperascente  iam  die.  ita  imbutws  exiret  & 
aduersus  ^cclestam  per  claustrum,  tendcret.  uisus  -:  ei  diabolus 
in  spetie  cuiwsdam  mire  magnitudinis  tauri  oeeurrere,  ipsu?»- 
que  de  suis  cornibws  uelle  tronsfodere.  Tune  ecce  quandam 
puellam.  decora  facie,  ac  super  humeros  diffusa  cesarie,  ante 
ilium  repente  tenentem  in  sua  manu  dextcra,  quanda/»  niueam 
mamiliam,  uidit  astare.  Qu§  ipsum  increpans  diabolum  cur  erga 
suum  famulum  talia  ageret.  iussit  ut  cito  discederet,  nee  ei  q;nc- 
quam  mali  ampli^ts  facere  presumeret.  His  dictis  disparuit  ter- 

'  Per  omnia  saecula  saecularum   amen. 
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ror  demonis,  &  uisio  pulchr?  uirginis.  Deniqwc  cu/u  ecptu//i 
iter  perageret,  &  ^cclesi^  propinqnaret,  demon  quasi  caiuis 
uehemens,  et  nimis  tt^rribilis,  ex  inp/ouiso  contra  eum  p;osiliit. 
Sed  predicta  puella  ut  ante  ei  apparuerat,  ibi  presens  affuit, 
ipsuraque  demoiiem  ab  illo  prociil  repellens  liberu/n  ire  fecit. 
Sicqxc  dicessit  diaboli  fantasia,  et  puelle  illii^s  uisio  pulcher- 
rima.  Tandem  ^cclesiam.  quam  petebat,  pro  demonis  expul- 
sione  et  pro  u/rginis  consolatione  seciirior  intrat.  Quo  intronte 
adest  iterum  humani  generis  inimicus,  terribilior  quam  prius 
velut  leo  inmanissimw5,  aduersus  eum  rugiens,  et  impetum 
faciens,  quasi  euwi  eadem  hora  esset  deuoraturjts.  At  uero 
puella  qu§  pn'mo  et  seew7?do  eum  liberauerat,  citiits  quam  ei 
aliq?//d  faceret  mali  accucurrit,  &  de  uirga  qwam  in  manu 
gestabat,  hoc  dicens,  ipsum  diabolum  acrit? r  ue?'berau?'f :  QM?a 
michi  obedire  noluiste,  hec  ad  presens,  recipere  meruisti.  Sed 
si  ampliit5  ad  euw  redire  ausus  fueris.  hie  &  in  eternum  maiora 
sustinebis.  Itaqtte  uersipellis  diabolus  tribws  uicibws  deuietws 
immo  et  uerberibws  affect?t.s  statim-  ut  fumws  euanuit,  now 
ultra  ibi  comparuit.  Postea  quidew  puella  monachum  per 
manum  aecepit  qui  ilico  conualuit,  et  quasi  nichil  bibisset  in 
suuw  sensum  rediit.  Et  sic  tenens  manuwi.  eius  cum.  ipso 
pedetentim  perrexit,  &  usqi<e  ad  lectum  illius  per  grad?LS  qui 
intererant  eum  deduxit.  Il&i  simul  ambo  peruenientes,  puella 
lectum  discooperuit,  monachum  intus  collacauit,  capud  ipsiu.s 
super  eius  capitale  suauiter  reclinauit,  ac  signum  crucis  in 
eius  frontem  inpressit,  et  ait:  Crastina  die  ilium  monachum 
tali  nomine  uocitatum,  tihi  bene  notum  ut  seruum  m.ihi  autem 
ob  suum  seruitium  amicum  ueracissimum,  te  iubeo  reqxirere, 
atqwe  puram-  confessionem  facere.  &  quee7<mq«e  tibi  iusserit, 
inde  ne  differas  adimpleri.  T!^r?c  rnonachus  ualde  iam  ex- 
hileratws,  satis  humiliter  sue  ut  ita  dicaw?  nutrici  respondit 
taliter:  0  dulcissima  Hhi  amodo  toto  corde  obedire  desidero, 
&  quodcumqne  iusseris  adimplere  now  differo.  Sed  queso  si 
placet  ut  mihi  seruulo  tuo,  pri?^9  indices  qua^n  a  me  dis- 
cedas,  que  nam  es  tu  que  mihi  inpendis  tanta  beneficia?  Ad 
hec  ilia   se  Mariam  matrem    dei   nominat  a  quo  facta   cum 
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non  erat  sicut  cuncta  fuerat,  per  quern  suos  ipsa  seruos  sic 
saluare  poterat.  Quam  dum  ille  gaudentfr  audir&  &  ut  suarn 
saluatncem  tenere  et  adorare  stuperet,  tMnc,  ilia  subito 
recessit,  &  nnde  pri«s  ueiierat  ad  celestia  rediit.  Ipse  qui- 
dem  qui  hoc  uiderat  immo  et  audierat  post  modum  earn 
modis  omnib?(s  cepit  amare  seruenti?/s,  et  seruire  deuotiws, 
similiter  etiam  eius  qui  ille  confessionem  recepit  cum  omnibus 
ad  qiios  istud  miraeuhan  fama  uulga?ite  peruenire  potuit. 
Quod  et  nos  iratres  karissimi  ad  quos  istud  miracKlwm  pe/-ue- 
nit,  uera  relatione,  cum  magna  liilaritate  omr?i  seposita  excusa- 
tione  debemits  facere,  ut  in  omiiibws  nostris  necessitatibtts 
ipsii/s  subuentionew,  liic  &  in  cternum  mereamH.s  accipere,  et 
hoc  nobis  omnihns  indignis  per  ipsiws  Marie  uirginis  merita, 
sine  fine  proueniat.  hie  et  in  eterna  uita  amen, 

XXXII 

Sollewipnem  memoria»?  sancte  Mari?  uirginis,  matris 
domini,  dec&  filios  eccle.sie  sollempni  officio  celebrare,  quippe 
cum  multis  sanctorum  concessum  sit  qitadam  spetiali  digni- 
tate  familiaritatis,  ut  quicumq?/e  celebratores  extiterint  non 
fraudenter  salute  ipsor»;»  patrocinu.  &  quern  aancfonim 
poterit  quh  unqiiam  laud  is  sacrificio  proniere  potentiore>?J,  in 
subueniendo  miseris,  qua»)  dominam  ]\Iaria»?  mundi  reginam, 
miserorw>?(  miseratrieem,  ut  pote  ipsi»s  misrrK'O/die  misei'i- 
cordem  matrem  ?  Cur  hoc  ?  Qwippe  aurei  nominis  titulo.  re- 
uelauit  se  glon'osa  cn'idam  suo  seruulo,  agonizauti  in  mortis 
perieulo.  Denique  cum  ille  semianim?<s  iaceret,  et  ad  horam 
exitMs  anxius  trepidaret.  adest  cum  angelica  uisione  sub  ma- 
terna  co??solatione :  Scisne  inqxiens  frater  que  sum  ego.' 
Cumq«e  ille  responderet :  nescio  do)?jma,  t»?!C  ilia  quaj>? 
blande,  quam  materne :  ego  sum  inqjtit  mater  miserieordie.  O 
uox  suauitatis  &  leticie,  in  die  calamitatis  et  miserie.  0  felix 
infirmus,  quern  talis,  tantaqife  dom/na  uisitare  dignata  e.<?/. 
Ad  emus  aduentum  credi  fas  -=-,  mox  disparuisse  omno  fnn- 
tasma  demonum,  ut  h'ater  migrans  e  mundo,  nd  celu7»  liber 
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traiisiret,  angelica  uisione  uocat</.s,  ad  titulum  Mariy.  Quale 
autem  est  illud,  quod  cum  ipsa  sit  liicida  gemma  uirginuwj,  ot 
mirabilis  dignitas  ang^'l()/-in«,  tame/j  fiilii  iesn  more,  non  de- 
dignati/r  etia^j  animas  peccatriees  respicere,  in  mujidieit;  ol)- 
soletas  fuligine.  Die  tu  Maria  peceatrix,  repudiata  ob  multas 
sordes  egypti.  Quis  tibi  patefecit  irigressum  templi,  ad  ador- 
andii/H  uiuifice  erucis  uexillum  nisi  domina,  Maria,  quam  tii  in 
magna  necessitate  ipsiw.9  imaginis  quesisti  patronam,  &  in- 
iienisti  ductrieon  fidelissimam,  usqwf  ad  boni  certaminis  in 
heremi  nastitate  coronam  ?  Addueatur  &  alius  miser,  in  testi- 
moniu7)i  misericodis  Mari§.  Die  et  tu  desperate  apostata  tlieo- 
phile,  ad  honoris  ambitione»t,  attitula  te  diabolo  in  seruitutem 
per  nefandam  hebrei  cautionem,  die  inquam.  Qwis  te  de  maiiu 
forti  tarn  potenter  eripuit,  et  de  iniquo  demonic  liberanit,  nisi 
Maria  potens  regina,  qu§  tibi  cirographum  reportauit,  &  te 
splendiduw  facie  ut  solef,  filio  suo  reconciliauit  ?  Ergo  si  hec 
preeonia  parurji  monent,  ad  seruienduwi  festiu§  angelontm  re- 
gin?  ueniat  ille  paranimphus  gabriel,  non  dico  angelus  sed 
su???mi  dei  archangeb^s,  &  nos  sollempniter  doceat,  mnct^.  Marie 
memoriam  celebrare.  Ave  inqwit  maria  groi/a  plena,  domi- 
nus  tecum.  Salue  sanctum,  aue,  salue  festiuum  aue,  mundo 
corde  uenerandum,  &  cernuo  uultu  doming  mari(?  offerenduw. 
Salue  inquani  aue  glonosu/?;,  specialiter  Mariaw^  decens,  re- 
gale et  misticum,  arguens  nugigeruhim  psitaico  carmine,  aue 
cosareum.  0  domma  q?dd  laboram^s?  Non  eni^n  pc?'uenie- 
mus,  ad  sing7da  tue  laudis  magnialia.  Maior  certe  es  in  glor/a, 
quaw-  possit  capere  mens  humana.  En  ipse  -^  filius  d«i  rex 
emmanuel,  quern  tu  casta  genuiste  uirgo  mater  celica,  en  ipse 
mqunm  gloria  nostra,  de  te  glorwsa  matro.  prece  humili  sup- 
plicat  celso  patri,  orans  u^  memortui  saluet  inperium  pueri 
tui.  Respice  in  me  inqwit  dowi'ne,  da  imperium  puero  tuo, 
&  saluuw?  fac  filium.  Cuius?  Ancill?  tue.  0  tonitruum  ter- 
roris,  u&i  Maria  predicatj/r  ancilla  humilis.  Q}t\d  dicis  rex 
magne?  Qwid  dicis  dom?*nator  celi  &  terre?  Sperabawt  te 
dicere,  filium  mundi  donv'ne,  uel  eelon^»!  regine,  et  tu  stemina 
regale,  gloriaris  pro  ancilla  matre?     Scio  inqw/t,  scio  quia  do- 
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mina,,  quia  regina  est,  sed  humilitas  su§  mentis  pe/'horret  esse 
decus  honoris.  Iccirco  placet,  iccirco  benedieta  est,  super 
0m7j.es  mulieres.  Eifiam  fra^res  sub  gloriosa  matre,  si  fidelium 
iudicem  uolumws  placare,  ad  beniuolentiam  iudicis  sit  nobis 
festiua  memoria  matris.  P/'obet  autem  unitsqi^isqwe  ipsius 
documento,  si  bonzes  filiws  -f-,  quam  teuere  diligat  matrem,  adeo 
sane  ut  plus  gaudeat  matn's  honore,  vel  doleat  materno  rubore, 
qwa  si  ipse  honestetwr,  uel  in  aliquo  dehonestetwr.  Hoc  ne 
iesMS  caritas  deus,  Mari?  insons  filiws,  minws  diligit  quam  pec- 
cator  filiws  homiwis  ?  Absit.  Plus  itaqwe  diligit,  a  quo  omnis 
qui  diligit  diligere  diseit.  Plus  eunctis  aliis  ilium,  honorat, 
qui  suam  matrem  honorat.  Hac  spe  roborat?  plures  in  mundo 
ecclesi^y  quia  non  possHwt  omwes,  elegeruwt  uel  unam  in  ebdo- 
mada  diem  in  tant§  uirginis  matris  honore.  Qu§  aufem.  dies 
sic  festiua  Mariam  deceret,  qwawi  septima  sabbati,  libera  ab 
omwi  senario  opere  diei  ?  Hane  ille  antiquus  dieru^ji  uolens 
pausare  a  fabrica  dierum,  mistica  reqwie  sawcfificauit,  &  iuxta 
primam  neenon  &  octauam  dieru»?  dommicam  ordinauit,  qua- 
tinws  sollempnitas  matris  in  sabbato  co?iiubilet  ad  pascha  filii 
in  dominica..  Igititr  in  hac  die,  multi  fideles  accensi  zelo  Mari§ 
ad  grafi^ra,  reddunt  sollempne  seruitium  gratiose  matri.  Serf 
ne  fastidium  generet  festiuitas  per  singulas  boras,  donee  & 
illud  confirmet  sinodalis  auctoritas,  missam  tan  turn  cantare 
sollempniter,  nee  sine  gloria,  in  excelsis  deo.  Et  hoe  prebant 
ratione.  sume?rtes  argume??tui»  de  minore.  Si  rex  inquiunt 
•?'cl  imperator  aduenerit.  qu?  eecles?'a  -~  que  non  statim  solitas 
procra.stinet  ferias.  faciem  templi  eoronis  aureis  adornans, 
thuribnlis  rt  ce/eris  ad  proecssionew  ordinatis?  Tgitur  si  ad 
torreni  p/incipis  presentiam  qj/odamraor/o  renouatjrr  pachalis 
sollewipnitas,  dignum  et  rcligiosum  ualde  -^  ut  mundi  domtna 
glor/osa  Maria  in  suo  sabbato  honoret?/r  solIe»?pni  officio,  ad 
filii  honorem  q?n  diligit  &  lionorat  bonara  matrem.  Tarn  uero 
ne  dicaut  insipientes  apud  se  no?j  recte  cogitantes.  qf/iescere 
faciam«s  omnes  festos  dies  Mari?  a  sabbato,  qwra  non  uidira».s 
signa  dei  est  opere  preciuju  roferro  qj/?d  operet?/r  deus  in  con- 
stantiuopolitana  urbe.  qno  signo  defendat  sabbata  iNlarif.    In 
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iiae  metropoli  ut  relutu  p/obabiliimi  didicimu*',  :  quydam 
basilica  nomine  lucenna,  famosa  et  uenerabilis,  in  iiouoie  beat*; 
uirginis  Marie.  Ibi  ut  mos  -:  in  gretia  habetwr  ipaius  regint/ 
iconia  que  gestat  in  gremio  ilium  suu//i  nobilem  ieiwm  primo- 
genitum  infantem.  ll?c  imago  per  uerecund?  uirginis  reuer- 
entia,  uelatwr  sindone  olosorica.  IL.^c  audet  qMisqitam  ciuium 
diut//?  uirginis  uultu/H  respicere,  donee  inueniatwr  ad  sextam 
feria//i,  crueis  mistcrio  purpt/ratam.  Tunc  sole  iarn  ad  oc- 
casum  uergente,  quando  uespertina  sinaxis  Marie  soUempnia 
incipit,  ti/7ic  inqwa^^  expansum  ueluwj  inuisibili  machina  dei, 
repansum  ostendit  ciuib?/*-  celestem  thesaurum.  Quod  ueluwi 
sursum  arte  dei  libratum  sic  immobile  perseuerat,  per  omwes 
noetis  illiws  uigilias  et  singulas  sabbati  boras,  que  marie  laudes 
resonant,  cum  sollewjpni  officio  misse,  usqwe  ad  terminum  hore 
none.  At  uespe^-e  sabbati  qu§  iniciat  sollempnia  dommic? 
diei,  uelum  Marie  iteru»i  deponit«r  sine  edituor?<m  labore.  & 
obnubilat  illam  sub  magna  uereratiowe.  Sic  alternant,  sic  con- 
cordant, uicin?  filii  &  mat/-?s  sollempnitates,  et  se  inuicem  pe/'- 
ueniunt  honore,  nee  fallit  unq?(am  Marie  horologium  gratia 
dei  in  uelo  positum,  &  now  ingestum  arte,  mechanica  greco7'Min. 
Qwid  longiws?  Mari^  memoriam  diligentibws,  sit  ab  ea  pax 
et  longa  salus,  ipso  perstante.  qui  cum  p.  &  spiV?Yu  sowcfo 
v.ef  T.  d,  per  o.  s.  s.  amer?.* 

XXXIII 

Qvam  dulcis  &  quam  pia  sit  s«??c/a  Maria  mater  dommi 
no.9fri  iesu  Chrtsfi,  mater  uidelicet  misericordre  et  pietatis,  erga 
eos  qui  earn  diligunt  &  uenerant?rr,  et  quantum  poss«7?t  auxi- 
lium  eius  &  graf  ?am  semper  reqwirunt.  ex  qi<adam  re  qu§  quon- 
dam accidit  aperte  pote.<?f  intelligi.  Rieut  prior  certesu,  uir 
uenerabilis  domrnw.s  edricus,  mihi  qui  hoe  scribo  retulit,  et  qui 
hec  quod  refero,  se  uidisse  &  audisse  asseruit,  quidam  mona- 
chus,  wes  monasterio  leuricus  nomine  fuit.  q^n  abbaciaw  cer- 
tesii.  dum  eadem  abbatia  erat  sine  abbate,  raultis  modis  ut  ean- 

*  Vivet  et  regnat  deus  per  omnia  saecula  saecnlorum. 
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dew.  abbatiam  haber&  quesivit,  sed  tamen  hoc  totuwi  q«od  de 
hac  abbatia  querebat,  erat  contra,  uoluntatem  abbatis  sui,  & 
contra  uoluntaton  monachorwrn  eiwsdem  loci.  Sed  quamuis 
hii  onines  noluissent,  eiusque  uoluntati  contrarii  assent,  tamen 
per  uirtutem  regis  qwi  tune  erat  ibi  positws  i'uit.  Rex  tamew 
postqwam  uidit  quod  abbati  suo,  ct  monachis  ei»sdem  loci  dis- 
plicebat,  eum  de  eodem  abstulit,  &  misit  ad  abbatiaw  deolws, 
que  longe  ab  eodem  loco  distabat,  et  ibi  aliquandiu  mansit. 
Postea  uero  rediit  ad  locum  certe.su,  &  ibi  iterwm  manere 
cepit.  Non  multo  uero  postqitam  ibi  reuersus  est,  accepit  eum 
qu?dam,  grauis  infinnitas  qua  et  mortuus  -f-.  Quamuis  autewi 
iste  leuricus  fere  in  cunctis  que  agebat  ualde  erat  reprehen- 
sibilis,  sawcfam  Mariam  tamen  multum  diligebat,  eiqite  secun- 
dum suam  possibilitatem,  semper  seruiebat,  &  de  eadem  sancta 
Maria  sepiws  in  septimana  bis  uel  missam  cantabat.  Cum  autem 
ab  eadem  infirmitate  que  eum  ceperat  ualde  esset  afflict?<s,  mor- 
ique  timeret,  mandauit  suo  abbati  ut  ad  eum  ueniret,  eumque 
sibi  an^eqwam  morereti/r  reconciliaret,  ne  si  anfeqwam  recon- 
ciliatws  fuisset  moreret?<r,  propter  peccata  sua  dampnaretur. 
Duwi  ergo  eiusder/i  infirmitatis  molestia  grauaretwr,  et  hue  11- 
lucqife  in  loco  u&i  iacebat  se  uerteret,  nesciens  quid  potissimuwi 
agere  potuiss&,  quod  eum  adiuuare  posset,  rogauit  mouachos 
qui  ibi  erant,  ut  pro  dei  amore,  &  sancta  caritate  ei  misen- 
cordi'am  facerent,  et  euntes  in  monasterio  pro  eius  angustiis 
quas  patiebatwr,  om^jipotentis  dei  misericordiam,  &  sa/ic/am 
Mariam  matrem  misericordi§  exorarent,  quatin»s  ei  misericor- 
diam faceret,  eiusque  animam  cum  de  corpore  exiret  a  penis 
quas  timebat  liberar&.  Interim  uero  dum  abbatem  suuw». 
quern  mandauerat  expectaret,  ef  monachi  in  monaste^-io  le- 
tanias  &  orationes  pro  eo  facerent,  loquelam  amisit,  &  omutuit, 
et  similis  mortuo  fuit.  IMonachi  uero  qui  in  monasterio  erant. 
et  pro  eo  ibi  orationes  faciebant,  ut  hoc  audierunt,  statim  ad 
eum  cucurrerwwt,  tristes  &  dolentes,  quod  anteqwam  moreretwr 
inunctus  non  fuisset,  &  co?nmunionem  corporis  &  sanguinis 
domini  non  percepisset.  Cum  itaqwe  ante  eum  stetis.sent, 
iiidentes  quia  omwino  nichil  loqm  poterat,  et  sicut  mortuus 
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iacebat,  omnino  iguorabjud  q»id  facere  possent,  qwia  nee  sicut 
illi  uiuo  suaw  rectitudine/u  facere  poterant,  ct  nee  sic  it/  mor- 
tuujH  sepelire  audebant.  Dum  itaqxc  incircuitu  eius  ciicnt, 
spuma?nqwe  non  modicam  de  ore  ehis  exire  conspicerent,  magis 
que  enm  mortuum  quam  iiiuum  esse  crederent,  subito  respir- 
auit  &  se  plangrre  cepit,  ct  manuwi  suawi  ad  se  retrahere,  et  ita 
dicere:  Domina.  sancta  Maria,  domina,  sancta  Maria,  dornma 
Hancta,  Maria,  gratias  nobis  reddo,  de  hoc  quod  me  in  hac  die 
liberatum  habetis,  et  quod  ego  dampnationem  s'lcut  prome- 
rueram  non  incurri.  Qu^  dampnatio  michi  citiws  aft'uisset, 
nisi  uesr^ra  miseratio,  uestrumque  auxilinwi  protinus  mihi  ad- 
ueniss&.  Domina  sawc^a  Maria  grafias  uohis  immensas  reddo, 
de  hoc  qwod  uestrum  fiVmin  dulcissimum  do//(mwm  meum  liodie 
pro  me  rogastis,  qwatinws  ego  eius  corpus  et  sanguinem  sum- 
erem,  &  rectitudinem  meam  quam  christianus  habere  debet  no7) 
a  mitterem.  Post  hoc  rogauit  priorem,  &  ceteros  iratres  qui 
ibi  aderant,  nt  quamcitius  possent  corpws  et  sanguinem  domini 
afferent,  ewnque  communicarent.  Cum  itaq«e  sac7'a  com- 
»»unio  corporis  et  sanguinis  dommi,  sict^f  rogauerat  ante  eum 
allata  fuisse^,  cepit  cum  lacrimis  dicere,  se  ueraciter  et  ore 
cowfitere,  &  corde  credere,  q«od  ho^  corpws  ueraciter  esset  cor- 
pus  domtni,  quod  de  uirgine  suwpsit,  &  pro  peccatoribus  in 
cruce  pependit,  et  sanguis  eius  qui  de  latere  eius  profluxit. 
Deinde  communicatus  -^,  sicut  rogauerat.  Q«o  peracto,  ro- 
gauit ut  citiws  eum  ungerent.  Fecerunt  ergo  sicut  eos  rogaue- 
rat. His  itaqwe  om^iibus  usqwe  ad  finem  congruum  perductis. 
benedixit  monachos  qui  ibi  erant.  &  absoluit,  et  monachi  simi- 
liter ei  fecentwt.  eumqwe  benedixerwwt.  Deinde  posucrunt 
eum  super  ciliciuwi,  statimqwe  spiritnra  reddidit  letus  et  hilaris. 
Cuiw.9  animam  sic?^^  illi  credider?mt  qui  ibi  affueritnt  &  hec 
que  de  illo  acciderawt  uiderant,  sancta  Maria  quam  dulciter 
reclamauerat  suscepit,  &  ad  bonuw;  locum  deduxit.  Post  hoc 
sepelierunt  eum  in  suo  captYido  benedicentes  dominum  ei  laud- 
antes  sancfavd  Mariam.  que  ei  tale>»  misericordiam  fecerat. 
sic?<f  illi  uiderant.  H?c  propterea  de  isto  morfo  descripsi  sicwf 
audiui.  ut  semper  eerti  existamj/.s.  si  sa»c/am  Mariam  matrem 
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domini,  matrew  uiaelicet  miserictwdi?  &  pietatis,  semper  sicut 
dignum  est,  diligamus,  eiusque  memoriam  uenerabilewi  dili- 
genter  &  sine  intermissione  agamus  quod  libenter  nos  adiu- 
uabit,  quotiens  nobis  opus  fuerit,  ut  potiws  a  p§nis  §ternis,  si 
pro  peccatis  nostvis  eas  promeruimws  liberabit,  &  liberates  in 
sternum  saluabit.  Sa«c/a  Maria  qu?  tarn  duleis,  et  pia  pre- 
dieatwr,  et  ereditur,  a?iimas  nostras  suscipiat,  &  ad  §tern§  feli- 
citatis  gaudia  perdueat,  cum  presenti  uit§  finem  fecerimt^s 
ame?K 

XXXIV 

F     rater  quidam  q«i  in  cenobi o. 

M     ilitabat  c^lorimi  domin o. 

D     ei  matri  tamquam  et  fili o. 

D     ecreuerat  seruire  sedul o. 

C     nm  eonuentws  ilia  finiera t. 

Q     v§  cantare  nocte  consueuera t. 

C     cram  ara  solus  hie  adera t. 

H     er§  su§  soluens  quod  iiouera t. 

D     ie  uero  per  horas  singula s, 

P     ost  expletas  horas  canoniea s. 

G     loriose  Mari§  propria s. 

D     ecantabat  laudes  et  gratia s. 

M     vlto  q?ddem  hoc  egit  temper e. 

N     on  negligens,  se-^  deuotissim e. 

D     onec  q?<adam  tent?/.s  grauedin e. 

N     on  ualebat  debitum  redder e. 

M     orbits  qwidem  nimium  affluv/n s. 

0     ra  guttitr  extra,  interiv s. 

0  cuparatMS  ut  neque  uocibv s. 

N     eqwe  cibis  pateret  aditv s. 

S     ed  &  partes  toti«s  corpori s. 

1  ntra  breue  spacium  tempori s. 

V     idebantwr  quasi  exanimi s. 

T     anta  erat  uis  egritudini s. 

P     reualent^  dolore  febriu m. 
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L  aborabat  uir  dci  nimiv m. 

U  t  dicerent  circi/mastantiv m. 

Q  uidam :  iste  iam  reddet  apiritu m. 

C  viws  rei  audito  nunti o. 

T  otMS  ad-:    conuentK.s  ilic o. 

E  t  pro  iratrc  lit  morti  proxim o. 

P  lent,  et  orant,  ungentes  ole o. 

E  xpletis  his  cepc/nint  psaller e. 

U  t  in  tali  nios  est  discrimin e. 

A  dmirantes  tarn  diu  uiuer e. 

Q  uem  uidebant  nee  flatiiwi  traher e. 

0  cnlorum  defecto  Inmin e, 

D  esierant  moueri  palpebr e, 

1  am  pallore  infecta  faci e, 

M  enbra  mortis  rigebant  frigor e. 

I  n  aera  consperso  ciner e, 

F  estinabant  frairfs  externer e.. 

C  ilicium  ubi  a  corpor e. 

E  gressio  fieret  anim e- 

D  ieehaUtr  fere  ab  omnibv s. 

H  eu  quam  male,  miiltiiwj  tardauimv s. 

Q  uod  opu.9  -^  istis  paratibv s? 

N  unc  uidetis  quia  est  mortuu s? 

D  vwi  h^c  fiunt,  ecce  intere a. 

P  elix  ilia  felix  puerper a. 

5  e  collocat  iuxta  cubili a. 

P  ulchra  nimis  in  ueste  candid a. 

6  admota  ad  frontem  dexter a. 

L  oquebatwr  cum  egro  tali a.. 

M  i  dilecte  qwid  facis?  nimi a.. 

A  ttritws  es  diu  molesti a.. 

I  niiistum  -f-  ut  his  doloribv s. 

T  e  patiar  uexari  ampliv s.. 

Q  vem  &  ego,  et  mens  filiv s.- 

T  aw  deiiotiim  nobis  conspeximv s. 

E  go  mater  misericordi e^ 
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C     apellano  meo  succurrer e. 

H     uc  adueni ;  nunc  ad  me  respic e. 

N     e  timeas,  euades  optim e. 

E     t  extrahens  e  sinu  uber a. 

S     aero  lacte  rigabat  ulcer a. 

Q     v§  circa  os  erant  perhorrid a. 

P     ost  hec  stati?7i  recessit  domin a. 

P     rius  tamen  adiecit  paululv in. 

D     icens  hoc  nunc  habeto  premiv m. 

0  b  inpensiim  mihi  seruiciv m. 

P     ossessurus  perhenne  gaudiv m. 

N     am  qwi  meo  seruire  fili o. 

S     tuduerint,  et  mihi  sedul o. 

S     ecuri  sint  de  facti  premi o. 

V     ita  uiuent  que  car&  termin o. 

E     ger  uero  mox  capud  erigi t. 

N     ec  iam  eger,  a  lecto  prosili t. 

E     t  medicam  dum  nusqwam  respici t. 

E     iiilans  h§c  tratribus  intuli t. 

H     ic  affuit  regina  glori ?. 

5  eruum  suum  me  saluum  facer e. 

6  uos  ei  nil  reuerenti §. 

E     xihibentes,  peccatis  uti que. 

D     vm  uidistis  qwid  nuhi  facere t. 

N     unc  perastis  iibi  reconbere t. 

S     i  tumultws  iiester  non  fiere t. 

N     on  tam  cito  forsan  recedere t. 

F     ratres  uiso  quod  sic  surrexera t. 

T     error  ingens  omnes  preoccupa t. 

1  gnorantes  quid  factu»^  fuera t. 

U     erba  iratris  nullus  pcrpendera t. 

T     antufi  quemq?<e  stupor  inuasera t. 

P     salmodi?  uox  nulla  resona t. 

Q     ui  nunc  flebat,  pro  metu  trepida t. 

A     t  tunc  ille  in  se  rediera t. 

E     t  quid  factum  sit,  eis  recita t. 
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P  er  ordino»i  siciit  co»tigera t. 

S  ic  que  mcntes  v.oriini  reuoca t. 

S  upcrfluum  -:    nobis  querer e. 

S  i  quas  laiides  de  tanta  uirgin e. 

S  tnduorinit  hi  tunc  exercer e. 

(^ui  uidebant  mortuu/u  uiuere.  Benedicta  sit  talis  do- 
mma.  Qut^  sic  suis  fert  medicamina.  Ipsa  nobis  fiat  propi- 
tia  donans  nob?'s  uit^  remedia.  Nati  sui  suosqwe  seruulos.  A 
peccatis  faciat  liberos.  Nosqwe  suis  per  dies  singwlos,  Obsequiis 
reddat  idoneos  Deo  pura  nos  habitaeida.  Apte,  mund&  ab 
omni  macula.  Ut  post  hui?is  uit?  curricula.  Guadeamws  se- 
cuw  in  secida..  Cmus  ope  cums  antidoto.  Mundo  salus  rediit 
perdito.  Ipsi  una  cum  suo  filio.  Honor  uirtiw  et  iubilatio. 
Amen,     etenra.  resonent  domino. 

XXXV 

Olim  erat  cogniti<s.  Quidam  alter  monachus.  In  ilia  pro- 
uintia.  Qug  fertur  burgundia.  Hie  amabat  nimium.  Chrts- 
fum  dei  filium.  &  Maria j/i  virginem  Eius  matrem  propriaw. 
Xon  min?<.9  sed  parit^r  diligebat  dulciter.  Atque  suis  laudi- 
hus.  Multum  erat  deditws.  Qwibus  sepe  alios.  Incitabat 
monachos.  Hoc  prregit  tempore  quo  uixit  in  corpore.  Noete 
quadaw  lacrimis.  fessus  ac  uigiliis.  Obdormiuit  paululum. 
super  stratum  proprium.  Sed  statim  euigilans.  nowdu?n  bene 
dormiens.  Mox  Marie  psallere  cepit  deuotissime.  Matutinas 
proprias,  atque  preces  reliquas.  Quas  solit7^s  fuerat,  et  illi 
deuouerat.  Dvm  hec  ita  ageret  exclamauit  fortiter.  De  hinc 
magis  anxie.  c§pit  uoces  edere.  Qi^ibiis  iratres  territi.  &  nimis 
attonitr  vti^/.squisq?;?  ilico.  suo  surgit  lectulo.  Atqj^f  illuc 
properat.  qwo  voces  audierat.  Et  dum  ita  pariter.  currerent 
uelociter.  Ecce  tres  de  monachis.  qui  erant  con  aliis.  Snr- 
suw!  uoces  plurimas.  audiunt  in  aera.  SprZ  quid  uellent  dicere. 
nequeu?<wt  dinoscere.  Quia  adhuc  forsitan.  ta^n  digni  non 
fuerant.    Vt  scirent  eelestia.  qve  fiunt  in  aera.     Tamr'??  cur- 
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runt  citius.  ad  egrum  cum  iratrihus.  Uocem  cuius  clauserat. 
grauior  infirmitas.  Ad  quern  cum  perueniunt.  mortuum  rep- 
periunt.  Adhue  tanien  firmiter,  credunt  qi/fa  uiueret.  Ef 
ut  scirent  certiws  accedebant  p?-opius,  Auscultabant  tacite.  & 
nimis  sollicite.  Si  tarn  cite  spiritus.  recessissit.  funditws.  Sed 
in  uanum  fuerat.  quia  iam  dicesserat.  Morte  qwidem  subita. 
exierat  awima.  Quod  uhi  conperiunt.  eius  planguens  exituw. 
Atqwe  uoces  lugubres.  pramunt  satis  dulciter.  Persoluentes 
anim§.  quod  mos  —.-  ecclesi^.  Post  hec  corpus  abluunt.  et 
ut  dece^  induunt.  Tunc  petunt  ^cclesiam,  ut  cetera  compleant. 
Que  sunt  neeessaria.  sicut  iuhet  regwla.  &  ibi  cuw  corpore 
uigilant  assidue.  Effundentes  lacrimas.  et  magna  suspiria. 
Ysque  quo  in  crastinum.  pergunt  in  capitulum.  Satis  q?^idem 
territi.  &  perfusi  lacrimis.  Yhi  simul  capiunt.  de  illo  consi- 
livm.  Si  posset  cum  iratrihus.  qui  sic  erat  mortuus.  Sepeliri 
merito.  mine  in  cimiterio.  Sed  hec  quidam  monachi.  con- 
tradicti  fieri.  Nam  illo  do?nmico.  carebat  uiatico.  Quod  con- 
iungit  awimas.  in  unum  Chri.sficolas.  In  sancta.  ecclesia,.  hie 
&  in  c^lestia.  At  hec  contra  alii,  dicebant  quam  plurimi.  Hoc 
nullus  legitime,  potest  contradicere.  Quid  non  foret  positws. 
cum  Cliri's^i  fidelibws.  Nam  q«a?ndiu  iuxerat.  castam  uitaw/ 
duxerat.  Et  pene  cotidie.  suinebat  dulcissime.  Corpus 
christi  domini.  quo  saluari  credidit.  Sicut  &  nos  eredimus. 
qui  hoc  idem  suinimws.  His  nobis  &  aliis.  diseordantes  mon- 
achi. Tandem  tale  statuunt.  inter  se  consilium.  Vt  deum. 
humillime.  orarent  assidue.  Quatinus  ostendcret.  q«id  de 
illo  fieret.  Tunc  in  noete  proxima.  mortuus  per  somnia.  Ap- 
paruit  iratribus.  illis  dissidentibus.  Monews  ne  solliciti  es- 
sent,  nee  conterriti.  De  hoc  quod  obierat.  morte  subitanea. 
Se^  gauderent  poti^.s.  nam  iam  erat  posittts.  Cum  sa?ic^is 
in  gloria,  per  Marie  merita.  Cui  cowsueuerat.  semper  et 
deuouerat.  Reddere  q»am  plurimas.  laudes.  atque  gvatias. 
Diehus  ac  noctib !<.•?.  qwo  ualebat  dulcius.  Et  tune  quando 
spiritura.  exalauit  ultimum.  lUius  inceperat.  matutinas 
proprias.  Per  quas  es.vet  amoc/o.  saluus  sine  dubio.  Nam  uhi 
finierat.  F.icut  dictum  fuerat  &.  i]V\us  animam  demones  dednc- 
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erent.  Secwm  ad  supplicia.  cum  magna  leticia.  Verberantes 
fortiter,  &  nimis  erudeliter.  Et  ipsa  his  uocibit.v.  clamaret 
flebilibus:  Heu,  heu  misera.  et  plusq»am  miserrima.  Nonne 
tihi  melius.  e.9S€t  &  utiliMS.  Si  now  fores  condita.  qiiam  sic 
esses  tradita.  Ve  tt&i  quid  facies.  uel  u^i  confugies.  Si  data 
supplieiis.  maioribws  fueris.  Qwid  his  cruciatibws.  potest  esse 
peius.  Et  quid  proficit.  heu  miserabilis.  Quod  Chm^MS  -f- 
mortuus.  innocens  pro  omwibus,  Et  quia  cum  uoluit.  surrexit 
a  mortuis.  Si  sic  penis  fueris.  relicta  perpetuis.  Vel  quid 
modo  proficit.  qiwd  Marie  uirgini.  Inpendeba.s  proprium 
deuote  seruicium.  Nisi  hoc  ut  conspicis.  qwod  grauiws  pateris. 
Maiora  supplicia.  ue  tibi  o  misera.  Ecce  dum  flebiliter.  Se- 
pius  h§c  diceret.  Adest  dei  genitrix.  Maria  cum  angelis. 
Velut  sol  irradians.  et  cuncta  illuminans.  Et  coniurat  forti- 
ter. statim  illos  demones.  Per  patrem  et  filium.  &  per  sanc^wm 
spmfwm.  Qui  sic  suum  proprmm.  flagellabant  monachum. 
Vt  ilium  dimitterent.  Nee  ultra  tam  tangerent.  Nam  dnm 
uiuus  fuerat.  sic  s?'5i  seruierat.  Dulciter  cotidie.  et  sic  deuo- 
tissime.  vt  deberet  amo^o  saluus  e,s,9e  merito.  Et  ut  ita  fier&. 
uolebat  ut  uiueret.  Secum  in  perpetuum.  ob  suum  seruicium. 
Ad  hoc  tristes  demones.  dixerwwt  ferociter.  Illi  sanet^  uir- 
gini. que  dommwm  genuit.  Q«od  illi  now  parcerent.  nee 
eum  dimitterent.  SecZ  tenerent  firmiter.  &  cederent  aeriter. 
Qwia  illis  maximam.  fecerat  iniurawi.  Quoniam  eos  spreuerat. 
necnow  &  reliqwerat.  Quos  dudum-  per  plurima.  sequebatwr 
uitia.  Quibus  nostra,  domina.  Maria  dulcissima.  Indignawdo 
taliter.  respondit  uelociter:  0  digni  incendiis.  et  penis  per- 
petuis.  Cur  audetis  talia.  prof erre  mewdatia.  Coram  me  quaw 
minime  poteritis  fallere?  An  nescitis  miseri.  quia  ilium 
genui.  Qui  uult  pro  me  facere.  semper  libentissime.  Ea  qui- 
dem  omr?ia.  que  sunt  mihi  placita.  &  iios  flammis  tradfre. 
potest  qifo  uult  tempore.  Quod  faci&  concito.  certe  sine  dubio. 
Nisi  mews  monachus.  statim  liberabiter.  Nam  requiram  uni- 
cum.  ilium  meum  filium.  Qui  me  satis  diligit.  et  ue  nobis 
fuerit.  Qwia  scit  ueraciter.  hie  monachus  qwaliter.  Mi/ii 
deuotissime.    inceperat   reddere.    Proprium   seruicium.    cum 
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reddidit  s^iritum.  Quapropter  suppliciis.  uos  tradet  per- 
petuis.  &  monachum  liberum.  reddet  in  perpetuum.  Tandem 
uicti  demones.  &  eonfusi  turpiter.  Discesserunt  territi.  uerbis 
hui«scemodi.  Et  sicut  ait  onuiibws.  liber  a  demonibMS.  Re- 
mansi  cum  domina.  Maria  carissima.  Reddens  illi  gratias. 
que  me  liberauerat.  et  ipsa  me  talibws.  conf ortat  sermonibus : 
0  fili  karissime.  sum  regina  glori^.  Que  te  feci  liberum.  fugans 
turbas  demonum.  Ne  timeas  moneo.  saluus  eris  araodo.  Fer- 
cipiens  premia.  mecum  eternalia.  et  cum  meo  filio.  sempt^r 
sine  dubio.  Cum  ceteris  omnibws  mihi  seruientibws.  Ob  hoc 
quod  dulcissime.  michi  &  assidue.  Persoluebas  plurimas. 
laudes  atqiie  gratias.  Dvm  licuit  uiuere  in  mortali  corpare. 
His  finitis  siluit.  Maria  &  abiit.  Vndiqwe  spiritibus  uallata 
c^lestibws.  Sed  pritts  posuit,  u&i  ilia  uoluit.  In  loco  tutissimo. 
ubi  nullum  timeo.  Sed  post  finem  sccwli.  cuwi  resurgent 
mortui.  Cum  Sanctis  in  gloria,  manebo  pe^-petua.  &  qwod 
dico  credere,  potestis  certissime.  uos  itaqwe  socii.  mei  dilectis- 
simi.  lam  de  meo  corpore.  quod  debetis  facite.  Cum  honoi-e 
debito.  ut  cowuenit  monacho.  Nam  now  m«7ii  conuenit.  per- 
dere  quod  tribuit.  Diuina  cleme^itia.  per  Marie  merita.  Per 
vos  quibus  maxime.  deberem  proficere.  Et  t<imen  si  proprium. 
corpus  foret  positum.  Foras  u&i  laica,  sunt  sepulta  corpora. 
Semper  mens  spiritus.  saluus  esset  funditus.  Sed  ne  plus 
moremini.  facite  qt<od  alii :  Precor  adhuc  me  super,  f rafres 
mei  dulciter.  Vt  Marie  filio.  atq»e  illi  sedulo.  Seruiatis  omwi- 
hus.  modis  atqwe  uiribws.  Nam  faciunt  liberos.  omr?es  suos 
seruiuos.  A  malis  insidiis.  et  penis  perpetuis.  Quando  tem- 
pos exigit.  sicut  mihi  contigit.  Et  hoe  (pndem  aliis.  uo.s/ris 
mando  sociis.  Vt  nan  ista  negligant.  scd  cuncta  proficiant. 
Mari?  seruiciuru  et  meum  obsequiuwj.  Sicwf  nobis  retuli 
breuiter  ut  potni.  Sic  ipsius  gratiam.  habetis  dulcissimanj. 
Et  mecum  similiter.  Regnabunt  feliciter.  Post  hoc  ille  mor- 
tuus.  uale  dicens  frafribus.  Subito  disparuit.  ab  illorwm 
oc7/lis.  Fratres  qui  hoc  uiderant.  mano  cuncta  recitant.  Ab- 
bati  et  aliis.  qui  aderant  monachis.  Qui  gaudentes  nimium. 
laudant  dei  filium.   Cuiws  mater  talia.  focerat  miracida.  Atque 
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ipsi  uirgini.  statuerwwt  fieri.  Deinceps  qwawi  plurima.  deuote 
seruicia.  Sic  per  uisum  moniti.  discordantes  monachi.  Nunc 
concedMwt  iratribus.  quod  negabant  primitus.  Et  cwm  illis 
mortuum.  ex  more  sepeliunt.  Suo  cimitcrio.  in  loco  s^^^js- 
simo.  Cum  /lymnis  cf  laudibw.s.  &  cum  magnis  fletiim?!"  Ejat— 
mendantes  domino.  a?iimam  altissimo.  Vt  earn  absolue'm -<ii. 
ei  co?icederet.  Ea  que  promiserat.  Maria  dulcissima.  Scilicet 
perpetua.  &unt  sine  fine  premia.  Cum  suis  kam.s/mis.  et  dilectis 
filiis.  Eia  mi  dommi.  ivatre^  aXque  socii.  Amemws  ferueuti(/,s- 
amocZo  et  dulci«s.  Mariam  altissimi.  genitricem  dommi.  amen. 
Finit  de  miracttlis,  Sawc#?  MARIE  virgmw. 
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